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TWENTY-FIRST BffiNNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Another two years have come and gone since publication of statistics 
and other information by this department in reference to the public 
school system and the educational institutions of the State. 

There are abundant reasons for congratulations to County and City 
School Superintendents, to the University Board of Regents, to the five 
State Normal School Boards, to the great army of public school trustees, 
to parents and teachers, for the interest plainly manifest on every hand 
in the cause of public education. 

The greatest work that schools and colleges can do is to arouse in 
individuals and communities right sentiments and create lasting noble 
impressions. 

No system of education can supply brains. The best that it can 
hope to do is to create an atmosphere or environment which will con- 
duce to the highest physical, intellectual, and moral development. 

Bismarck said, "Whatever you would have the State be, that put 
into the schools." California realizes the natural advantages bestowed 
upon her in genial climate, in fruitful soil, in favored situation, and 
her genius seeks to add to these the ideal citizen. She is naturally 
proud of her system of public schools, and is ever seeking ways and 
means to make them better. While realizing that the cause of public 
education costs her nearly one half of all the revenues that are annually 
raised, she knows that without the benefits of education nothing else 
would be worth having. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The University at Berkeley, with an enrollment of 2,500 students, 
heads the State educational system. A student here may find courses 
of study to prepare for every legitimate vocation of life, from black- 
smith or gardener to that of President of the United States. The 
history, growth, and details of the present state of this institution are 
well reported in following pages, and you and the reader are referred 
to the same. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

All the five State normal schools may be said to be in a most flourish- 
ing condition Increased attendance, newly-awakened interest, stronger 
faculties, and a fuller appreciation by the people of their products are 
well-known facts. The standards for admission and graduation have 
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been perceptibly raised within the past two years. The teaching force 
has been strengthened by additions of special educationists and by the 
return of many members of the different faculties who have been away 
on leaves of absence for advanced study and observation. The product 
of our normal schools was never so highly appreciated as now, and the 
demand for normal-trained teachern exceeds the supply. The presi- 
dents of the five State normals report that they have calls for their 
teacher graduates which they are unable to heed. Certification on 
examination by County Boards of Education is rapidily becoming 
obsolete. For detailed information concerning cost of maintenance, 
number of students, number of graduates, and other matters, for each 
of the normal schools, I would refer you to reports embodied herein. 

I can not, however, close this topic without reference to the miserable 
quarters in which the San Francisco Normal is now located, and to 
urge that if this school is to be continued it is imperative that a decent 
building be erected at the earliest possible date. It is a disgrace for an 
institution recognized and supported by the State of California, desig- 
nated a State normal school, to suffer teachers, students, and training- 
class children to occupy the dingy, dilapidated, and ancient rookeries, 
abandoned school-rooms, in the vicinity of Clay and Powell streets , 
San Francisco, where they now daily congregate. A fine class of 
young ladies, enthusiastic to become the best of teachers, and an able 
corps of devoted educators are found in this school, and in spite of 
their miserable quarters good work and good results are obtained; but the 
State with, or, if it must be, without the help of San Francisco must at 
once procure a site and erect a commodious building for that State 
institution. I feel that it is my duty in my official position to urge 
that this is a matter which can not be neglected at the ensuing session 
of the State Legislature. 

JOINT NORMAL SCHOOL BOARD. 

During the past two years a new departure in the proceedings and 
occupation of the time of the Joint Normal School Board meetings has 
been taken. Theretofore no definite work was ever laid out or planned 
before the day of meeting. The members came together and usually 
spent an hour or so discussing normal school laws, and adjourned. The 
State was charged liberally for long-distance travel and with liotel bills 
for a day or two. 

The representatives of the different schools seemed not to favor dis- 
cussion or consideration of common purposes and in some instances 
gave the impression that they feared to let their fellow members know 
what they in their respective schools were doing. 

The change in the law made by the Legislature of 1903 made the 
Governor and the Superintendent of Public Instruction full members 
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of the joint board, and these two ex-officio members took the initiative 
in inaugurating a new departure by outlining a program for the first 
meeting, held at San Diego in 1903, and again for the meeting held in 
San Francisco in 1904. 

Pertinent normal school questions were proposed and various mem- 
bers of the board assigned to discuss them. Parts in these discussions 
were assigned chiefly to and willingly taken by the five Normal School 
Presidents, but several Normal School Trustees took active parts, a 
number of them reading carefully-prepared papers and others joining 
heartily in the discussions. 

At the San Diego meeting sundry committees were appointed by the 
Governor to make reports on such matters as courses of study, text- 
books, standards of admission, kindergarten departments, and other 
matters, with the request to report at the next meeting. This next 
meeting was held in San Francisco, beginning April 8, 1904, and a 
most profitable session was held. 

Some of the conclusions reached after spirited and able discussions 
were that emphasis should be placed on requirements for graduation 
from, rather than on admission to, normal schools; that the kinder- 
garten' departments in all, except the Los Angeles Normal, were with- 
out satisfactory results — expense too great and too few students — and 
that such departments be abolished in all the normals except at Los 
Angeles.' 

Committees on legislation, on program for 1905, and on other matters, 
were appointed, and the meeting closed after adopting resolutions to 
the effect that this was the most interesting and profitable meeting the 
Joint Normal School Board ever held. The Governor was given a vote 
of thanks for the interest he was manifesting in the cause of education 
in general and in the work of the normal schools in particular. 

CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT SAN LUIS OBISPO. 

The press in a few sections of the State has, during the past year, 
indulged in some pretty harsh criticism of this new State educational 
institution, and the criticism, I think, may properly be regarded as pre- 
mature. The institution has hardly had a fair trial. It was only on 
Septeml)er 15, 1903, that the buildings were opened for the admission 
of students. That there is need of such instruction as this school from 
its inception has intended to supply, no one can deny. Its aim has 
been to afford education essential to those engaged in the pursuits of 
rural life and to the mechanic and the home-maker. The question so 
far unsolved is, will those for whom such education is intended accept 
and appreciate it? Long has it been too common a notion that educa- 
tion is not needed for the farmer and the mechanic; that the business 
of education is to prepare to get away from these common occupations 
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of life. The Director reports that the outlook for the second year 
of the institution is far more encouraging than was the first; that 
greatly increased attendance is assured, and that local enthusiasm for 
the school has recently been aroused. For full information on this 
State institution, as to cost of buildings, annual maintenance, students, 
courses of study, and other matters, attention is directed to the report 
of Director Leroy Anderson, found herein. 

PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The chief portion of the statistics herewith presented relates to the ele- 
mentary schools, which comprise the kindergarten classes and primary 
and grammar schools, and toward the support of which the general State 
school fund is exclusively devoted. It has been well said that our 
primary schools are the incubators of American citizenship and that 
our grammar schools are the bulwarks against ignorance. The great 
majority of the children of the State, more than ninety per cent of 
them, reach no other grade of schools. Need of their efficiency, there- 
fore, is apparent for the general welfare. The education to be supplied 
in these elementary schools is to be measured and judged chiefly by the 
ability and character of the great army of teachers that are conducting 
them, and such teachers may in large degree be measured by the 
salaries which they are willing to accept. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

It has been demonstrated beyond question that within the last five 
years the cost of living has been increased from fifteen to forty per 
<jent. Teachers' wages, however, depending upon the amount of public 
school funds (which have not been perceptibly increased in that time), 
have remained the same. The result is that many of the most busi- 
ness-like, wide-awake teachers, particularly men teachers, have been 
drawn into other vocations because of better pay. The situation in 
this State, as it is likewise in other States, is that the very best teachers 
are dropping out of the ranks and new untried or superannuated 
teachers are taking their places. 

We are confronted with " a condition and not a theory," and the 
need is more money with which to pay teachers better wages in order 
to retain and attract the very best talent. 

For over forty years the annual State school tax has been such a rate 
on the taxable property of the State as has raised a sum equal to $7 per 
census child as shown by the last preceding school census. This is the 
chief source of revenue for payment of teachers' salaries. As the school 
population has • increased this constant figure ($7) has produced an 
annually increased State school fund, but when cost of living has so 
suddenly advanced, and the need of better pay so apparent, the ques- 
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tion seems pertinent and timely, should not the school fund also be 
raised? There may be, there probably is, room for improvement in the 
manner of distributing the funds which are now already provided for, 
for there are some manifest inequalities and inconsistencies. I doubt, 
however, if under existing regulations for assessments, valuations, and 
taxation applicable to the fifty-seven different counties of the State, 
the most expert life insurance actuary could devise a perfect or entirely 
satisfactory plan of distributing school revenues. I have given this 
matter considerable study, and beyond a few conclusions touching one 
or two points for. change — and these I deem unnecessary to mention 
herein — I am unable to improve greatly on existing methods. The 
California system of raising and distributing school revenues has been 
pronounced by experts among the best of all the States. On comparison 
of receipts and of rates for the different counties and of same for dif- 
ferent cities and districts in a given county, I admit that the discrepan- 
cies are glaring, but there is no locality that will admit that it is getting 
too much school money. So the thought of taking from those which are 
apparently receiving more than their share and giving to those receiv- 
ing less, does not promise a satisfactory solution. Since the foundation 
of the earth the Lord "sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." I 
am persuaded that the problem of school revenue and distribution is 
like other problems of taxation that Henry George and others spent a 
lifetime upon without success in trying equitably to solve, and I decide 
that for the schools of California more money is what is chiefly needed 
and that it is my official duty to recommend that the State tax be 
increased so as to give $9 instead of $7 per census child. The counties 
which are not already paying the limit of fifty cents on the hundred 
dollars county school tax may properly be required to raise in addition 
to the State fund a minimum of $8 per census child. No argument is 
needed to show that education pays at any cost however great. 

Knowing full well the profound interest that you, as Governor of the 
State, have at all times during your administration manifested in these 
questions of public school revenues, I pledge my hearty cooperation 
and assistance in seeking to devise plans for the more equitable distri- 
bution of funds. I promise to give further thoughtful consideration to 
methods of apportionment, in the hope that by the opening of the 
ensuing session of the State Legislature some definite changes in existing 
laws and rules for distributing school funds may be recommended, 
to the end that the present inequalities may be reduced to a minimum. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Rapid strides have been taken in the interest of secondary education 
within the past two years. The Constitution has been amended by 
popular vote so as to incorporate high schools into the State school 
system, and in pursuance of such amendment the Legislature <il VQ^^ 
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One great objection urged against State publication has been the greater 
cost, but this seems not to hold, for after paying royalty for plates and 
copyright, the same matter under present law and methods is turned 
out at the State Printing Office at less figure than the Eastern wholesale 
price. 

I am pleased to say that the schools and the people generally appear 
to have become reconciled to State text-books. This is evidenced by 
the unprecedented demand for such books at the opening of the current 
school year. So great has been the demand that the printing office, 
with every workman that could be employed working nights as well as 
days, has not been able to fill orders on time. This condition has 
existed for the months of July, August, and September of the present 
year, thus precluding attention to new texts and also preventing the 
publication of the Introductory History, which was about ready for 
press when the rush began. 

New texts in all the several subjects required to be taught in primary 
and grammar schools will, under the law of 1903, be provided just as 
rapidly as the work can be done consistent with due care and the Text- 
Book Committee's best judgment, all subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Education. 

In passing, I desire thus publicly to express my appreciation to Hon. 
W. W. Shannon, Superintendent of State Printing, and his office force, 
for the hearty cooperation with this Department in the publication and 
distribution of State school text-books. 

BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA. 

The Biennial Convention of County and City Superintendents of 
Schools of the State of California was held at Santa Barbara, Cal., May 
10, 11, and 12, 1904. The law authorizing such convention is found in 
Section 1533 of the Political Code. The meetings were held at Hotel 
Potter. In point of numbers it was the largest convention of Superin- 
tendents ever held; fifty-three out of fifty-seven County Superintendents 
and seventeen City Superintendents and several supervising principals 
were in attendance. The following are some of the topics discussed: 
"The School Superintendent on an official visit." 
"Teachers' Salaries: Why should they be increased?" 
" What, if any, practical method of changing manner of payment of 
teachers* salaries by rewarding experience?" 

"By what means shall increase of school revenues be secured?" 
"The Act creating a fund for the benefit and support of high schools, 
after a year's trial." 

" How may we abridge with safety the present manner of drawing 
trustees' orders, superintendent's requisitions, and auditor's warrants?" 
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" The Act to enforce the educational rights of children (compulsory 
school attendance), after a year's trial." 

" How may the demand for more technical training be met by the 
public schools?" 

"The law providing for union school districts, results since adoption, 
future promise." 

"Teachers' Institutes: Should they be abolished? If abolished, 
what substitute, if any, may be asked for?" 

"If not abolished, how can Institutes be improved?" 

The following are some of the resolutions adopted by the Superin- 
tendents : 

School Revenues. 

1. That there be no change relating to local or district taxation ; that the State school 
tax be fixed on the basis of $9 per census child ; that the county school tax be fixed on 
the basis of $7 per census child; provided, that the county school tax shall not exceed 
fifty cents on each one hundred dollars of valuation on the assessment roll. 

2. That the provision for $400 districts be dropped from the law ; that the minimum 
amount of money apportioned for each teacher be raised to at least |600 ; that no school 
receive less than $700; provided, additional revenues be provided for such increase; that 
the census apportionment be based on sixty census children instead of on seventy ; that 
a committee of five be appointed to determine the details of the apportionment of school 
funds. 

3. That in addition to the State school fund, at least sixty per cent of the county 
school fund be expended for teachers' salaries only. 

Prlntlngr Appropplation for State Superintendent. 

Whereas, Owing to the limited appropriation for printing for the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, many blanks necessary for the schools can not 
be and are not furnished to the different counties ; and. 

Whereas, The said blanks are indispensable and are printed by the different counties 
and at a much greater cost to the taxpayers than when furnished by the State Superin- 
tendent's office ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor an adequate appropriation by the State for the printing 
necessary for preparing and supplying all necessary school blanks, blank-books, etc. 

STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Last but not least in importance among the educational agencies in 
this State is the designated official journal of the Department of Edu- 
cation. The law provides that the State Board of Education shall 
designate such a journal, and such action was last taken by the State 
Board about seven years ago, since which time the Western Journal of 
Education, edited by Mr. Harr Wagner and published in San Francisco, 
has been the official organ. 

The cost to every school district is $1.50 per year, one half payable 
semi-annually, and I do not hesitate to express my unqualified opinion 
that the schools make no better investment for like amount of library 
funds. Upon invitation and request of the editor, the State Board of 
Education a year ago appointed an advisory editorial board of five 
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members, three of whom are Normal School Presidents and members of 
the State Board of Education. This board has worked in entire 
harmony with the editor and a greatly improved journal has been the 
result. 

The freshest and best educational thought of the day is monthly 
presented. Strong papers on live educational topics by leading educa- 
tors, proceedings of the State Board of Education, of the State Text- 
Book Committee, and of other educational bodies, are published. 

This office has found the journal a ready and willing means of con- 
veying to school officials and teachers important bulletins and reports 
when no other means of publishing or sending them out were at 
command. 

Owing to criticism in the past of what has sometimes been denomi- 
nated the " Subsidized Educational Journal," I am impelled from what I 
feel to be a sense of justice to make the foregoing statements. I repeat 
that I believe the cause of education throughout the State is getting 
the fullest value for the $1.50 per school district which is annually 
being paid for this journal. 

LACK OF ADEQUATE FUNDS FOR POSTAGE, EXPRESSAGE, TELEGRAPHING, 

TELEPHONING, AND PRINTING. 

Modesty almost forbids my allusion to a matter so personal, and yet 
it is purely in an official sense that I call attention to the fact that the 
appropriations to this office by the Legislature from session to session 
remain about the same as they were fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
there were not more than half the number of State educational insti- 
tutions and schools that now exist and with which the State Superin- 
tendent is in almost daily communication. Besides the increase in 
schools and State educational institutions, there are new and greater 
demands upon the clerical force of the office, necessitating greatly 
increased correspondence by mail, telegraph, and telephone. 

Owing to the increase in the demands for school registers, school 
laws, and blanks of every kind, the appropriation for printing has not 
been sufficient to meet the needs of this office. Twelve thousand school 
registers and twenty thousand school laws, to say nothing of the 
biennial report of this office, almost exhaust the appropriation. Many 
blanks, etc., that I could not make owing to lack of funds, have been 
demanded, and which under the law it is my duty to furnish. 

Up to this time the postage, expressage, telegraphing, printing, etc., 
to be met in vastly increased measure by the Superintendent as secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, have had to be met from his 
meager general allowance. The consequence has been that with the 
most rigid economy, amounting almost to stinginess, a deficit in the 
matter of postage, expressage, telegraphing, and printing can not be 
avoided for the current fiscal year. 
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I, therefore, most respectfully but earnestly ask in behalf of th(» 
interests which this office is recjuired to serve that the next appropria- 
tion for the foregoing purposes be greatly increased. I do not deem it 
necessary to name figures at this time, for they are known or may be- 
come readily known to yourself or to any legislator, and I indulge the 
hope that the Ways and Means and the Finance committees of the 
coming Legislature may not overlook this, an all important matter to 
this office. 

Having thus briefly touched the subjects that it is incumbent upon 
me as Superintendent of Public Instruction in more or less degree to 
oversee, I would again refer you to the various reports herein embodied, 
and subscribe mvself, 

Your most ol)edient servant, 

THOMAS J. KIRK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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RBPOBT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PimUO INSTBITCTION. 



REVIEW OF STATISnCS-1899 AND 1904. 



SHOWING INCREASE OR DECREASE IN CENSUS CHILDREN, ATTENDANCE IN SCHOOLS. 
RECEIPTS AND EXFENDTTURES, AND VALUATION OF SCHOOL FROPERTY. 



By JOB WOOD, Jr. 



NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



i 1899. 



Primary and grammar scIiooIh. 
High schools _ 




3,282 
118 



3,283 
162 



IncreaHe. 



1 
44 



SCHOOL CENSUS. 



1899. 



1904. 



Increase. 



Number of ehlldren between five and seventeen years of 
age- 
White — Boys 

Girls 

Negro— Boys 

Girls 

Indian — Boys _ 

Girls 

Mongolian — Boys 

Girls 

Total number of children between five and seventeen 
years of asre— 

Boys 

Girls - 

Total 

Number of census children attendingr— 

Public schools 

Private schools 

No school 

Number of children under five years of asre — 

White - 

Negro 

Inaian 

Mongolian -._ 

Total _ 

Nativity of all children- 
Native born 

Foreign born 

Total 



172,821 
169,751 

1,086 
1,088 

1,522 
1,326 

1,532 
998 



176,961 
173,163 



350,124 



261,195 
22,957 
65,972 



116,364 
639 
945 
694 



118,642 



460,761 
8,015 



201,239 
195,679 

1,539 
1,466 

1,659 
1,560 

3,013 
1,253 



207,450 
199,948 



407,398 



298,520 
37,226 
71,652 



118,276 

776 

1,064 

756 



120,871 



518,192 
10,077 



468,766 



528,269 



28,418 
25,928 

443 

378 

137 
224 

1,481 
255 



30,489 
26,785 



57,274 



37,325 
14,269 

5,680 



1,912 

136 

119 

62 



2,229 



57,441 
2,062 



69,503 



"^"•^''1 



\ 
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ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS. 



1H99. 



Primapy and Gpammap Sehools— 

Kindergarten — Boys 

Girls 

Primary — Boys 

Girls 

Grammar — Boys _. 

Girls 



Data 

for 
gradevS 

not 
given 



Total— Boys 
Girls 



128,296 
125,101 : 



Grand total ; 253,397 



High Sehools— 

First year — Boys 
Girls 



Second year— Boys 
Gins 

Third year — Boys _ 
Girls - 

Fourth year — Boys 
Girls 



Total— Boys 
Girls 



Grand total 



Data 

for 
grades 

not 
given 




1904. 



Increase. 



2,295 
2,3J*9 
96,088 i 
86,22{) I 
44,713 I 
45,671 



143,092 '■ 
134,497 ; 



277,589 



4,388 
5,385 
2,496 
3,294 
1,513 
2,019 
912 
1,532 



Recapitulation — 

Grammar and High Schools- 
Boys 

Girls 



12,263 



133,111 
132,549 




Total boys and girls | 265,660 299,038 



14,7») 
9,396 



24,192 



4,404 

4,782 



9,186 



19,200 
14,178 



33,378 



TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 





1899. 


1904. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ppimapy and Gpammap Sehools— 

Men.. - 


1,137 
5,806 

259 
236 


926 
6,871 

370 
485 




211 


Women 


1,065 

111 
149 




High Sehools— 

Men _ 




Women _ _ __. 








Total— Men. 


1,396 
6,042 

7,438 


1,296 
7,356 




100 


Women ._ 


1,314 








Grand total __ 


8,652 


1,314 
1,214 


100 


Total increase 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO ARE GRADUATES OF- 



State Normal Schools— 

Chico 

Los Angi'lcs 

San Diego . 

Sail Francisco 

San Jos<? . .. 

Other Normal Schools 

Total 



Universities — 

California _. 

Stanford. _ ... 

Accredited Universities 

Total 



H99. 


19W. 

1 ~ 


1 IncreaBe. 

1 

1 


150 


1 

257 


1 

107 


48i) 


! 74;-) 


256 





142 


142 





170 


170 


1,047 


1,30H 


259 


:m'> 


386 


50 


2,022 


3,006 


im 


2:^ 


545 


307 


113 


mi 


156 


()7 


lOf) 


42 


418 


!>23 


5(V> 



FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



lSi»9. 



Primary and Grammar Schools— 
Becetpts — 

Balance on hand 

From State apportionment. . 
From county apportiomnent 
From city of district taxes .. 

From sales of bonds ._ 

From miscellaneous sources 



$867,231 m 

3,116,678 42 

2,269,137 97 

421,567 19 

110,4a3 63 

61,650 61 



Total receipts ,' $(5,846,669 78 



Kxpeiui it H res — 

For teachers' salaries 

For supplies. 

For buildings 

For books and apparatus 

Total expenditures 

High Schools— 
Receipts^ — 

Balance on hand 

From State fund 

From taxes 

From donations, etc. 



$4,5()2,iW4 54 

1,025,473 62 

:i97,793 15 

88,:i41 06 



$6,074,6(r2 37 



No data given 
at this time. 



Total receipts 



ExpeMilitu res — 

For teachers' salaries 

For supplies 

For buildings 

For books and apparatus. 

Total expenditures 



No data given 
at this time. 



$729,687 44 



191)1. 



Increase 



$1,48:^,775 92 
3,565,364 15 
2,551,660 87 

527,377 84 
1,049,434 66 

146,044 76 



$9,323,&58 20 



$5,113,222 02 

1,264,186 93 

1,400,635 07 

105,629 72 



$616,543 96 
448,689 73 
282,522 90 
105,810 65 
939,031 03 
84,394 15 



$2,476,988 42 



$550,227 48 

238,713 31 

1,002,841 92 

17,288 66 



$7,883,673 74 $1,80{),071 37 



$309,881 55 
167,311 48 

1,565,929 24 
104,086 50 



$2,147,208 77 



$914,628 51 ! 

236,628 29 

3,33,724 29 

32,809 32 



$1,517,7}K) 41 $788,102 97 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 




Dec reuse. 



Ppimapy and Grammar 
Schools — 

Lots and houses 

School libraries 

School apparatus 



Total 

Total increase 



High Schools- 
Lots, buildings, etc. 

Apparatus 

Libraries 



Total 



$15,247,iK^ 00 
681,514 00 
38;^,r)93 00 



$19,588,655 00 ' $4,H40,717 00 
764,830 00 83,316 00 
335,413 00 



:|;48,180 00 



$1(),313,045 IH) I $20,688,898 00 J $4,375,8i>;^ 00 
---.1- 4,327,673 00 



$2,200,022 00 
82,611 00 
48,045 00 



$2,330,678 00 



$3,559,297 IK) i $l,;i59,275 00 



151,917 (K) 
10J),6:^l (K) 



69,;^06 00 
() 1,586 00 



$3,820,845 00 $l,4iR),167 (H) 



$48,180 00 



EXPENDED FOR BUILDINGS IN FIVE YEARS. 



$397,793 15 

268,157 32 

525,050 16 

439,305 91 

a54,074 09 

283 805 38 

1904— Primary and Grammar Schools l,40o',635 07 

HighSchools -.-- 333,724 29 

Total _ $4,302,r>45 37 



1899* .... 

1900* 

1901* 

1902* 

1903 — Primary and Grammar Schools 
High Schools 



* Expenditures for High Schools not given during years 1H99 to 1!K)2. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBUC WSTRUCnON. 



FROH THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 



Name. 



Elected. 



Took Office. 



John G. Marvin _ 

PanlK. Hubbs .._ 

Andrew J. Moulder 

Andrew J. Moulder (second term).. 

John Swett 

John Swett (second term) 

O. P. Fitzgerald 

H. N. Bolander.. 

Ezra S. Carr 

F. M.Campbell 

W. T. Welcker-- 

IraG. Hoitt 

J. W. Anderson. _- 

Samuel T. Black 

♦Charles T. Meredith (appointed September 24, 1898) 

Thomas J. Kirk 

Thomas J. Kirk (second term) _ __ 



Oct. 

Sept, 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 



7,1850 

7,1853 

4,1856 

, 7,1860 

3, 1862 

21,1863 

16, 1867 

18, 1871 

20, 1875 

3, 1879 
7, 1882 
2, 1886 

4, 1890 
6, 1894 



Nov. 
Nov. 



8,1898 
4,1902 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Jan. 



1,1851 
1, 1854 
1,1857 
2,1800 
1,1863 
1,1863 
1,1867 
1, 1871 
1, 1875 
5,1880 
1, 1883 
3, 1887 
5, 1891 
7, 1895 
25, 1898 
3,1899 
5, 1903 



♦Appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Samuel T. Black. 



CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 



JUNE 30, 1904. 



City. 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Los Angeles 

Marysville 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Jos6 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barhara.. 
Santa Monica . . 
Stockton 



County. 



Alameda 

Alameda 

Humboldt 

Fresno 

Los Angeles 

Yuba. 

Alameda 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Monterey 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego 

Santa Clara 

Orange 

Santa Barbara.. 

Los Angeles 

San Joaquin 



Name of Superintendent. 

Fred T. Moore 

S. D. Waterman 

A. C. Barker 

-C. L. McLane 

--- James A. Foshay 

James A. Scott 

J. W. McCiymonds 

James D. Graham 

P. W. Kauffman 

-- A. N. Wheelock 

O. W. Erlewine 

-__ ..L. F. Kilkenny 

....F. W. Conrad 

F. P. Davidson 

George S. Wells 

J. C. Templeton 

H. A. Adrian 

D. A. Eckert 

--- James A, Barr 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, 



TERM I903-I907. 



County. 



Name. 



Alameda 

Alpine ___ 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa.- -- 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada _ 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco.-. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra _. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter -. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare _._. 

Tuolumne.- 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



T. O. Crawford 

Wilda A. Jordan 

George A. Gordon 

R. H. Dunn. ._. 

John Waters 

Lillie L. Laugenour. . 

A. A. Bailey 

Mrs. A. M. Leishman. 

S.B.Wilson 

Giles N. Freman 

Frank S. Reager 

George Underwoo<l - . 

Mrs. M. A. Clarke 

Robert L. Stockton - . . 
Mrs. N. K. Davidson . . 
Charles W. Haycock . 

J. F. Dixon - 

Mark Keppel 

Estelle Ba^nelle 

James Davidson 

Julia L. Jones 



AtldresH. 



Oakland 

-Markleeville 

Jackson 

Oroville 

. San Andreas 

.Colusa 

Martinez 

Crescent City 
.-- Placerville 

Fresno 

Willows 

Eureka 

Big Pine 

.--Bakersfield 

Hanford 

Lakeport 

Susan ville 

. . Los Angeles 

Madera 

. . . San Rafael 
Mariposa 



J. F. Barbee ..j _ Ukiah 

Anna Silman . Merced 

Nellie Forrest -.! Alturas 

Cordelia E. Hays - | Bridgeport 

Duncan Stirling ._. Salinas 

Kate Ames i Napa 

J. G. O'Neill - Nevada City 

J. B. Nichols Santa Ana 

C.N. Shane 

Tillie N. Kruger -... 

Edward Hyatt 

B. F. Howard 

John H. Garner.- 

A. S. McPherron 

Hugh J. Baldwin 

Wm. H. Langdon.- 

E.B.Wright... 

Frederick P. Johnson 

EttaM. Tilton 

W. S. Edwards _ 

D. T. Bateman 

J. W. Linscott _- 

Kate A. Brincard 

Belle Alexander 

Grace A. Johnson 

D.H.White 

Minnie Coulter 

Florence Boggs 

C. W. Ward 

Ellen A. Lvnch 

Lizzie H. Fox 

C.J.Walker.. : 

G. P. Morgan ... 

George L. Sackett 

Minnie DeVelbiss 

James A. Scott 



Auburn 

Quincy 

- Riverside 

Sacramento 

Hollister 

. San Bernardino 

San Diego 

...San Francisco 

Stockton 

San Luis Obispo 
... Redwood City 
..-Santa Barbara 

.- San Jos€ 

Santa Cruz 

Redding 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Fairfield 

Santa Rosa 

Modesto 

Yuba City 

.- RedBhifl 

Weaverville 

.-_ Visalia 

Columbia 

Ventura 

Woodland 

Marysville 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUQTION. 



Number of Educational DoeumenU Granted by the State Board of Bdueation from 

July 1, 1902, to June 80. 1904. 



Date of Meeting. 



High 
School. 



1902— July 2 

November 15 
1903 -March 28 .... 

June 6 

August 29 - - . 
1}H)4— January 29 _ . 

June 11 

Totals 



Life Diplomas. 

Gram- ! 

mar Special. 
School. I 



Kinder- 

garteii- 

Primary 



High 
School 
Creden- 
tials. 



Documents. 



Univer- 
sity. 



Normal 
School. 



24 


355 


PW 


1 


1 27 


7 


15 


231 


4 




1 7 


4 


12 


230 


5 


1 


24 

i 


6 


10 


99 


4 




16 


7 


14 


133 


1 




21 


8 


20 


143 


2 




23 

1 


12 


21 


122 


2 




26 

1 


11 


116 


1,313 


25 


1 


i 144 


55 



55 
37 
31 
20 
28 
37 
34 
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STATE TEXT-BOOKS. 

By J, H. STRINE, Secretary of State Text-Book Committee. 

The first direct constitutional provision for a State Board of Educa- 
tion, adopted as an amendment November 4, 1884, provided that said 
board should compile, or cause to be compiled, and adopt a uniform 
series of text-books for use in the common schools throughout the 
State; and in 1885 the Legislature passed its first Act looking toward 
the consummation of this provision. 

This Act authorized the compiling, illustrating, electrotyping, print- 
ing, binding, copyrighting, and distributing of a State series of text- 
books, consisting of three Readers, one Speller, one Arithmetic, one 
Grammar, one History of the United States, and one Geography. Sec- 
tion 2 of said Act made it obligatory upon the State Board of Educa- 
tion to "employ well-qualified persons to compile the books" above 
mentioned, and to "fix the remuneration for the services thus rendered." 
Section 6 of said Act provided that the State text-books should be dis- 
tributed through the County Superintendents (for the respective 
schools under their jurisdiction), by making requisition upon the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This officer, in turn, was to 
make requisition upon the Superintendent of State Printing, whose 
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duty it was to ship the books to their destination. This Act was 
amended March 15, 1887, providing as follows: 

"All orders for text-books shall be made on the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and shall be accompanied by cash, in payment for 
the same, at the price fixed by the State Board of Education as the 
cost price at Sacramento," and that the following persons shall be 
entitled to order books: 

1. "County Superintendents of Schools, for the use of teachers, 
parents, and pupils in their counties only." 

2. " Principals of State Normal Schools, for their own and for the use 
of the pupils in their respective schools only." 

3. " The secretary or clerk of any school district in the State, * * * 
for the use of the pupils in such district only." 

4. "Any retail dealer who shall first transmit to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction an affidavit," agreeing that he will not 
sell any of said text-books " to any person or persons for the purpose 
of being sold again, or to any person or persons beyond the limits of 
the State of California," and that he "will not sell" any of said text- 
books " at a price exceeding the price to the pupil fixed by the State 
Board of Education." 

The same amendment authorized the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction " to employ assistance necessary to the carrying out of the 
provisions of " said Act, as amended. 

In 1887 an Act was passed by the Legislature, providing for the com- 
pilation and manufacture of one Elementary Arithmetic, one Elementary 
Grammar or Language Lessons, one Elementary Geography, and one 
Physiology and Hygiene, including a system of gymnastic exercises, 
and special instructions as to the nature of alcoholic drinks and nar- 
cotics and their effect upon the human system" — all under the same 
conditions as mentioned in the Act of 1885. 

In 1889, by special Act, provision was made for the compilation and 
manufacture of an " elementary book on the civil government of the 
United States, with a special analysis of the government of the State 
of California." 

In 1893, the Legislature made provision for revising the First, Second, 
and Third Readers, the English Grammar, the United States History, 
and the Advanced Arithmetic, and for compiling a Primary History of 
the United States. This Act allowed the State Board of Education, 
" in their discretion," to increase the number of Readers in the series 
to five. The above-mentioned texts were duly revised, the number of 
Readers being increased to four. The Primary History was compiled, 
but not accepted by the State Board of Education, hence never pub- 
lished. 

No further legislative action concerning text-books occurred until 
March, 1903, when Section 1874 of the Political Code was so amended 
as to provide for a standing committee on text-books, to be composed of 
three members of the State Board of Education, to wit: the Governor, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and one other member of 
said State Board of Education. This committee is known as the State 
Text-Book Committee, and has power, "subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Education, to revise in whole or in part and to manu- 
facture such text-books as are now in use; to compile or cause to be 
compiled under its direction, and to manufacture, such other or addi- 
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tional text-book or bookn an it may deem necessary or proper for use in 
the primary and grammar schools (the connnon schools) of the State; 
to purchase or hire plates, maps, and engravings of copyright matter; 
to contract for or lease copyrights, for the purpose of being used in com- 
piling, printing, and publishing such })ooks; * * * and to do any 
and all acts that may be necessary for the purpose of procuring a meri- 
torious uniform scries of text-books for use in all the primary and gram- 
mar schools of the State of California/' Also, " to prescribe and enforce 
the use of a uniform series of text-books, and to adopt a list of books for 
supplementary use, from which County and City and County Boards of 
Education shall select and adopt books for supplementary use in pri- 
mary and grammar schools in their respective counties and cities and 
counties, as required bv section seventeen hundred and twelve of the 
Political Code." 

Since the organization of the committee, text-books have been com- 
piled and placed in the hands of the Superintendent of State Printing 
for manufacture, as follows: An Introductory History of the United 
States, a (iranmiar School History of the United States, an Intro- 
ductory (Geography, a Grammar School Geography, and a Grammar 
School Arithmetic. 

In addition to the above-mentioned regular texts, about six hundred 
supplementary books on the subjects of United States History and 
Geography, from wliich County and City and County Boards of Educa- 
tion may select and adopt for use in their respective counties and cities, 
have been adopted by the State Text-Book Committee, and approved 
bv the State Board of Education. 

A series of Readers and an Introductory Arithmetic are now under 
consideration, and the committee hopes in the near future to have com- 
pleted the revision or substitution of the entire series of State text-books. 

For sales of text-books, etc., see pages 259-263. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 



By JAMES SUTTON, Recorder of the Faculties. 



Accompanying this statement concerning the progress of tlie Uni- 
versity during the academic years 1902-03 and 1908-04 are statistical 
tables showing the number of instructors in all departments of the 
University, since the beginning of instruction, in 1869, to the present 
time; the enrollment of students in all departments during the same 
period; the number of graduates from all departments during the life 
of the University of California, and also during the years 1864 to 1869, 
inclusive, when the old College of California flourished; the number of 
schools accredited each year, since the first accrediting of schools, in 
1884; and, lastly, the list of such schools for the last school year. 

Enrollment. — An inspection of these tables shows that there has 
been a steady increase in the number of students at the University 
during the two years ending June 30, 1904. The totals for the two 
years are 3,275 and 3,277 respectively, while in 1902 there were 3,144. 
There is noticeable a slight decrease in tlie number of students in the 
Professional Colleges, in San Francisco, but this decrease is more than 
offset by the increase in the Academic Colleges, in Berkeley. The new 
College of Commerce shows a marked gain. The total enrollment in 
this college in 1902 was 57; in 1903 it was 88; and in 1904 it was 119. 
The Colleges of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineering 
all show steady gains. The College of Social Sciences shows a slight 
gain, while the Colleges of Letters and Natural Sciences seem to be 
barely holding their own. The Graduate Department, wliich l)y many 
is regarded as the true index of the University's rank among the 
higher institutions of learning, shows, on the whole, a liealtliy growth. 
The increase in the total enrollment in this department has ke})t pace 
with the general growth of the University. 

Women. — There has been but slight change in the total number of 
women in the University during the last two years. In some of the 
colleges — noticeably those of Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, and 
Letters — the women continue to form a large and increasing percentage 
of the enrollment. In the College of Social Sciences they form nearly 
seventy-three per cent in 1904. While there lias been a^ falling off iii 
the total number of students in the Professional Departments in San 
Francisco, the number of women in these departments has increased 
from 148 in 1902 to 165 in 1904. This increase is almost wholly in the 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 

Officers of Instruction. — In all departments of the University there 
has been an increase in the number of officers of instruction, the most 
marked increase being in the Academic Colleges, where the totals for 
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1902, 1903, and 1904 are 169, 203, and 222, respectively. The number 
of full professors has increased from 30 in 1902 to 38 in 1904, and the 
assistant professors from 22 to 42. 

Reorganization of Curricula, — In the autumn of 1903 there was 
inaugurated a revised scheme of undergraduate work in the Colleges of 
Letters, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences. The reorganization of 
the degree requirements in the Colleges of General Culture involve the 
following main changes: 

1. A sharper separation than heretofore between the work of the first 
two years and that of the last two years, a separation to be marked by 
an informal certificate of preparation for advanced work, as the sine 
qua non of admission to the last two years. 

2. The requirement of not less than two years of residence after the 
certificate has been obtained. 

3. The reduction of the total number of units required for gradua- 
tion by five units. (A unit is a credit of one hour of work per week for 
one half-year; hours in laboratory or field not requiring preparation 
being estimated at a lower rate than recitations and lectures.) 

4. The reduction of prescribed work to a normal total of 45 units. 

5. The reduction, for the last two years, of the minimum and 
maximum number of units a week to 13 and 16 respectively. 

6. The, abolition of the subdivision of advanced or group elective 
work into fixed groups of " cognate subjects," within the curriculum of 
each of the culture colleges, and the substitution therefor of a more 
elastic scheme of advanced work. 

The number of units required for the degree is now 124, including 
the prescribed work in Physical Culture. 

The revised scheme is compulsory for all students graduating in and 
after May, 1907. 

New Department of Architecture. — John Galen Howard, head of the 
newly organized Department of Architecture, is also Supervising 
Architect of the University. The increasing number of students seek- 
ing instruction in architecture has resulted in the outlining of a com- 
prehensive plan for a proposed College of Architecture, which bids fair 
to be realized in the near future. 

The Accrediting of Secondary Schools. — At the beginning of the 
academic year 1903-04, W. Scott Thomas was appointed to the newly 
created position of University Examiner of Schools and Assistant 
Professor of Education. During the first half of each academic year 
his function is to visit the secondary schools of the State and make as 
thorough an examination of their general condition as may be possibles 
with a view to their accrediting. This examination is not intended to 
supersede the examinations heretofore conducted by other University 
officers in the separate subjects, but is designed to supplement and 
reinforce such examinations. During the second half of each academic 
year Professor Thomas gives regular courses of instruction at Berkeley. 
A list of the schools accredited for the year 1903-04 and a table show- 
ing the number of accredited schools, each year, since the first accredit- 
ing of schools, in 1883-84, are appended. 

Summer Sessions, 1903 and 1904. — Each Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity has exceeded in number of students, size and quality of faculty^ 
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and number and attract! venese of its coursee of inatniction any of its 
predecessoFB. The Summer Seseions of 1903 and 1904 were no excep- 
tion to the rule. In 1903 there were in attendance 868 students, a 
faculty of 63, and courses of instruction in 23 departments were given; 
in 1904 the attendance was 913, the faculty consisted of 71 members, 
and 26 departments offered courses of instruction. 

From Canada, Sweden, Holland, and England each there was one 
representative in the faculty of the Session of 1904; while from other 
American universities there were nine repreeentatives. 

Rhodes Scholar. — This year (1904) the first incumbents of the Rhodes 
Scholarships were appointed. From five States there were no candi- 
dates; twelve had only one each; and out of 243 who from all the 




United States took the examinations only 120 passed. It is therefore 
creditable to California that out of eight Californians who took the 
examinations seven qualified. The first appointee from California is 
William Clark Crittenden, who has just completed his junior year in 
the College of Letters. 

Diatinguiahed Visitors. — Of the many distinguished visitors who have 
delivered lectures or addresses at the University during the past two 
years there is room in this report to mention only those who addressed 
the University on certain public days of general interest. President 
Roosevelt made the principal address on Commencement day in 1903. 
Dr. Wilhehn Ostwald, of Leipzig, came to Berkeley for the purpose of 
delivering the address at the dedication of the Rudolph Spreckels 
Physiological Laboratory, on August 20, 1903. Hon. William Randolph 
Hearst addressed the students and public September 24, 1903, on the 
occasion of the dedication of the open-air Greek Theater built and pre- 
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sented to the University by him. President James B. Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, delivered the Charter Day address March 23, 
1904. 

The University Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. — The central 
feature of the University exhibit in the Education Building at the 
St. Louis Exposition is a relief map, ten feet by six, of the University 
site, showing its natural features and buildings as they will appear 
when the Hearst Architectural Plans are carried to completion. This 
is supplemented by a large number of enlarged photographs and trans- 
parencies showing views of the grounds. Another important feature of 
the exhibit is a graphical representation of the University's history, 
progress, and work. This includes diagrams showing the increase in 
the number of students and other evidences of the expansion of the 
University. It contains a map of the State showing the connection 
of the University with the public school system, including the ac- 
crediting of high schools. The work of the Agricultural department is 
shown by a similar map denoting the centers where Farmers' Insti- 
tutes are held, and the location of agricultural substations. Likewise 
the work of the new department of University Extension is shown by 
a map giving the centers of University Extension throughout the State. 
There are also special exhibits of several other departments. 

Students^ Labor Day. — On Monday, February 29, 1904, the students 
of the University celebrated the anniversary of their Labor Day of 
1896. Some 1,400 nien turned out and graded and built half a mile of 
much-needed walks on the University grounds. Picks, shovels, sledges, 
wheelbarrows, and teams were loaned by a number of firms in San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley. The young ladies of the University 
prepared and served lunch for the laborers in the outdoor basket-ball 
court of Hearst Hall. The day closed with a celebration in the Greek 
Theater, lighted by a bonfire and fireworks. 

New Addition to Library. — A new addition to the University Library 
(furnishing shelf room for many additional volumes) was completed in 
the autumn of 1903. In this addition there are six seminary rooms 
where graduate students may pursue research with every convenience 
in the way of quiet, and easy access to books and periodicals. 

The Greek Theater. — The beautiful new open-air Greek Theater, pat- 
terned after the classic structure at Epidaurus, and built for the Uni- 
versity by Hon. William Randolph Hearst, at a cost of $40,000, was 
dedicated in the presence of the donor on Thursday, September 24, 
1903, with speeches and with the presentation of the famous comedy of 
"The Birds" by Aristophanes. The play was presented in the original 
Greek bj a company of student actors and singers numbering in all 
nearly one hundred persons. The dramatic festival arranged for the 
dedication of the theater was continued on Saturday, September 26, by 
the production of Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night" by the company 
under the direction of Mr. Ben Greet, which came from London to 
present the fifteenth-century morality play of " Everyman " in Califor- 
nia. The concluding performance of the festival was on Saturday, 
October 3, when Racine's tragedy of "Phedre'' was presented in the 
original French by a student cast. The theater is built of concrete 
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and has a seating capacity of eight thousand, while on the hillside 
above the highest tier of seats there is room for several thousand addi- 
tional auditors. The stage alone seats over six hundred. The 
acoustics are perfect. 

The Rudolph Spreckeh Physiological Laboratory. — Through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, of San Francisco, a commodious and 
convenient physiological laboratory has been built, and was dedicated 
August 20, 1903. The building consists of a central part and two wings. 
In the east wing undergraduate instruction is given; here there are 
laboratory facilities for about fifty students. The central part and west 
wing are reserved for research. The central part corresponds in its 
arrangement with the traditional physiological laboratory, and offers 
all the facilities for work in special physiology. The west wing is 
reserved for work in general and biological physiology, and special 
provisions are made for the investigation of marine animals. 

The equipment of the laboratory is the gift of Dr. M. Herzstein, of 
San Francisco. 

California Hall. — California Hall, for which the' last Legislature 
appropriated $250,000, is rapidly nearing completion. It is situated at 
a point west of the old North Hall of the University, near the place 
now occupied by the University baseball diamond. It is to be built 
entirely of stone, steel, concrete, and glass, thus making it entirely fire- 
proof. It will contain large vaults for the preservation of valuable 
archives of the University. It will also contain recitation rooms, and 
the top floor will be devoted to the administrative offices of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Doe Bequest for a New Library Building. — By the will of the late 
Charles F. Doe^ of San Francisco, twenty-four per cent of his total 
estate, a sum which will probably amount to at least 1600,000, is be- 
queathed to the University. This gift will supply what has been one 
of the most urgent needs of the University — that of an adequate library 
building. The site of the library, according to the general plan of the 
University as devised under Mrs. Hearst's architectural competition, 
will be just east of the new California Hall and near the present North 
Hall. University Architect John Galen Howard has already drawn 
up plans for the library building, which provide both for a beautiful 
exterior and for the most approved facilities for the preservation and 
use of books and documents within. It will be built of stone in the 
classic style of architecture and will be the center of a group of build- 
ings devoted to academic subjects, facing the main avenue of the new 
University. The plans are so drawn that the library may be added to 
as occasion shall require. Mr. Charles F. Doe, who has made this 
splendid bequest to the State through the University, was one of the 
early settlers in San Francisco. His life there was modest and retiring, 
but he was always admired by all who knew him for his very sterling 
qualities. He was President of the California Door Company, and the 
owner of much valuable real estate in San Francisco. President Wheeler 
says of Mr. Doe's gift: "With this sum a building worthy of the Univer- 
sity and of the State can be erected, and large enough to meet the needs 
of the next twenty years. As time calls for enlargements they can be 
built. Every one acquainted with the internal workings and needs of 
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the University knows that no lack is so bitterly felt as that of a proper 
library building. No gift could have been as much appreciated by as 
jnany people. Henceforth the name of Charles F. Doe is foreVer 
enrolled among the greatest benefactors of the State." 

New Football Field. — As it has been agreed that the annual Califor- 
nia-Stanford football games shall hereafter be played alternately at 
Berkeley and at Palo Alto, on the University campuses and not, as 
heretofore, in San Francisco, an adequate football field, called " Califor- 
nia Field," is being equipped on the Hillegass tract, twelve acres 
adjoining the old campus on the south, purchased by the University 
some years ago. The seats are of wood, but after a few years, it is the 
intention to erect seats of concrete. The expense of grading the new 
field and erecting the seats is partly met by the University's share of 
the net receipts of the California-Stanford football game of 1903. Mr. 
E. V. Cowell, a graduate of the University of the class of '80, has 
generously loaned to the student body $5,000, without interest, to assist 
in defraying the expense. 

Power Plant. — A power plant located in Strawberry Canon near the 
Agricultural Building, and now nearly completed, is designed to furnish 
power and light as well as steam heat for the University buildings in 
Berkeley. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 2 A. 
Enrollment In the Aeademie Colleges, 1860-1904. 

NoTB.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women; the 
figures on the right side are totals. 
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Undergraduate Students — 
Letters (or Classical 
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44 
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Social Sciences (or Liter- 
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15 
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67 
5 

30 

15 


6 

1 



15 

6 

72 

45 


5 
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19 

6 


62 
1 

29 

25 
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Mechanics 





Mining 


2 


Civil Engineering 

Chemistry 


19 
6 


Unclassified Scientific- 
Freshmen and Soph's 

Partial Special and at 
Laree 


19 


33 


21 
8 


33 
29 


74 

1 

23 

27 


75 
50 


84 

9 

28 

20 


93 

48 


63 
54 








Total Undergraduates -._ 
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125 

28 


153 
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31 


185 
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22 


189 


188 
34 
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Total in the Colleges at 
Berkeley 


40 
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28 
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31 
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22 
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35 
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s 


1S70-71 


2 














a 


1869-70 


S 














= 




i 


1 
i 


1 


% 
1 


i 


ill 

III 




1 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 2 A. 

Enrollment In the Academic Colleges, 1869-1904. 

Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women; the 
figures on the right side are totals. 



1869-70. 



1870-71. 



1871-72. 



1872-73. 



1873-74. 



1874-76. 



Graduate Students 

Undergraduate Students — 
Letters (or Classical 

Course) 

Social Sciences (or Liter- 
ary Course) 



Natural Sciences _ 

Commerce __ 

Agriculture 

Mechanics 

Mining 

Civil Engineering 
Chemistn 



MTJ 

Unclassified Scientific — 

Freshmen and Soph's 
Partial Special and at 

Large 



Total Undergraduates- -- 

Total in the Colleges at 
Berkeley 









21 





















19 



40 



40 



3 





28 
28 






















33 


21 
8 



33 
29 



82 

8 



90 



85 
8 



93 












28 
28 






























2 

2 



8 
1 



9 



42 
2 44 



43 
1 44 



45 
5 

20 
3 



50 
23 





















74 

1 

23 

27 



75 
50 



125 
28 153 



125 
28 153 



84 

9 

28 

20 



93 

48 



5 
1 
1 




15 

6 


67 
5 

30 

15 



6 

1 



15 

6 

72 

45 



5 



2 


19 

6 


62 
1 

29 

25 



5 



2 

19 

6 

63 

54 



154 
31 185 



167 
22 189 



188 
34 



222 



154 
31 185 



169 
22 191 



196 
35 



231 



1875-76. 



1876-77. 



1877-78. 



1878-79. 



1879-80. 



1880-81. 



Graduate Students 

Undergraduate Students — 
Letters (or Classical 

Course)-- 

Social Sciences (or Liter- 
ary Course) 



Natural Sciences 
Commerce. ...... 



Agriculture. 
Mechanics- . 



Mining 

Civil Engineering. 



Chemistry 

Unclasslned Scientific — 
Freshmen and Soph's 

Partial Special ana at 
Large 



Total Undergraduates... 

Total in the Colleges at 
Berkeley -... 



5 




50 

8 

64 

16 



58 
80 



1 



2 



7 


14 

2 

6 

6 
102 

102 
17 
16 33 



16 



263 
42 305 



268 
42 310 



3 




4 





47 

6 

66 

23 



53 

89 



53 

8 
71 
19 



61 

90 



2 

5 


22 


31 


15 


49 


20 

16 



2 
5 
22 
31 
15 
49 
36 



3 

7 


17 


25 

8 


52 
4 

29 

20 



3 
7 

17 

25 

8 

56 
49 



257 
45 302 



265 
51 316 



260 
45 305 



269 
51 320 



5 




46 

8 

70 

19 



54 
89 



5 
2 












36 

7 
57 
20 



43 

77 



2 

9 


15 


24 

4 
1 

62 
4 

42 

21 



2 
9 
15 
24 
5 
66 
63 



274 
53 327 



279 
53 332 



6 

9 


10 


10 

6 
2 

33 
3 

41 

21 



6 
9 
10 
10 
8 
36 
62 



208 
53 261 



213 
55 268 



25 

5 

47 

18 



30 
65 



10 


11 

6 


11 

5 
4 

25 


43 

35 



10 
11 

6 
11 

9 
25 
78 



183 
62 



245 



183 
62 



245 
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UNIVERSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 2 A--Contlnued. 
Enrollment In tho Aeadomlc Colleges, 1869-1904. 

NoTK.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women; the 
figures on the right side are totals. 



1881-82. 



1882-83. 



1885WW. 



1884-85. 



1886-86. 



1886-87. 



Graduate Students 

Undergraduate Students — 
Letters (or Classical 

Course) 

Social Sciences (or Liter- 
ary Course) 



L. i<:P. S.* 

Commerce. 

Agriculture 

Mechanics 

Mining .._ 

Civil Engineering. 
Chemistri 



2 
1 



3 



32 
4 

48 
19 



36 
67 












37 
5 
27 
18 
14 
1 



42 
45 
15 



rv 

Unclassified Scientific — 
Freshmen and Soph's 

Partial Special and at 
Large 



Total Undergraduates... 

Total in the Colleges at 
Berkeley 



8 

5 
1 
6 


14 

2 
1 

20 
1 

34 

26 



8 
6 



14 



21 
60 



169 
52 



221 



171 
53 



224 



2 



5 


10 
1 
1 


17 
1 

33 

43 



2 



5 

11 

1 

18 

76 



146 
69 215 



146 
69 215 



6 


38 
4 
25 
16 
19 
5 



6 

42 
41 
24 



1 







6 



5 



2 

1 

27 



26 

35 



1 

6 
5 
3 
27 
61 



8 


41 
2 
16 
11 
29 
7 



8 



43 
27 
36 



149 
61 210 



155 
61 216 



3 

7 


11 


20 

5 
1 



57 

23 



3 

7 

11 

20 

6 



80 



189 
44 233 



197 
44 241 



9 
2 

39 
4 
22 
20 
51 
12 



11 



8 
1 



9 



43 
42 
63 



47 
3 
29 
21 
66 
14 



50 
50 
80 



5 


12 


19 


28 

1 
18 

1 



5 
12 
19 
29 
19 



5 


16 


16 


35 

1 
22 

2 



5 
16 
16 
36 
24 



194 
38 232 



236 
41 



277 



203 
40 243 



244 
42 



286 



1887-88. 



1888-89. 



1889-90. 



1890-91. 



1891-92. 



1892-93. 



Graduate Students 

Undergraduate Students — 
Letters (or Classical 

Course). 

Social Sciences (or Liter- 
ary Course) 



8 
4 



12 



50 



L. &P. S.*- 
Commerce . . 
Agriculture. 
Mechanics.. 



45 

5 

21 

16 37 
83 
22 105 



6 



6 


21 

21 
22 



Mining 

I 32 

Civil Engineering I 1 

' 20 

Chemistry J 2 

Unclassihed Scientific — j 
Freshmen and Soph's, 

Partial Special and at ' 
Large 



22 
33 
22 



13 
13 



40 
8 48 
26 

24 50 
88 
28 116 



9 



9 


22 

22 
23 

23 
45 

1 
21 

4 



15 
6 21 



41 

10 51 
24 

29 53 
101 
43 144 



9 

28 



18 
3 21 



44 

13 67 
30 

29 59 
113 
44 157 



46 
25 



9 


27 

1 
25 I 

25 I 
43 

43 



11 
36 



I 19 



8 27 



Total Undergraduates . . . 

Total in the Colleges at 
Berkeley 



2.50 
46 296 



258 
50 308 



274 
65 339 



287 
65 352 



294 
86 380 



309 
92 401 



10 

1 
35 

1 
30 

30 
53 

53 
21 

5 26 



336 
93 429 



354 
96 450 



18 
11 



29 



50 
17 
30 
59 
119 
58 177 



67 
89 



7 

2 
27 

3 
32 


60 

1 
36 

6 



9 
30 
32 
51 
42 



361 
146 507 



379 

157 536 



33 
13 



46 



59 
31 
33 
61 
139 
80 



90 

94 

219 



14 

4 
53 

4 
24 


66 

1 
39 

7 



18 

67 

24 

5 

46 



417 
188 



ea^ 



460 
201 



651 



♦See note on pHge 4:^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 2 B— Continued. 
Enrollment In the Professional Colleges and Lick Observatory, 1872-1904. 

Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women; the 
figures on the right side are totals. 



1887-88. 



1888-89. 



1889-90. 



1890-91. i 1891-92. 



1892-93. 



Lick Observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton... 



In San Francisco — 

Mark Hopkins Institute 

of Art 

Hastings College of the 

Law --- 



Medical Department — 

Post Graduate Medical 
Department 



— 69 — 

i 

64 j — 



67 
67 



Dental Department 

California College of 
Pharmacy 



Veterinary Department. 

Total in the Colleges in 
San Francisco 



— 36 

— 71 



— 29 

— 82 



240 — 245 



— 76 

— 97 



50 
77 



8 




4 





6 




6 



78 
6 



84 
84 



61 
1 

79 
2 



62 

81 



— 300 



218 
9 227 



95 
1 

80 
9 



96 
89 



98 



98 

104 
3 107 



377 
13 390 



118 

2 

85 

13 



120 
98 



113 

1 

99 

4 



114 
103 



415 
20 



435 



1893-94. 



1894-95. 



Lick Observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton. -. 



In San Francisco — 

Mark Hopkins Institute 

of Art 

Hastings College of the 

Law _ 



Medical Department 

Post Graduate Medical 
Department 



Den tal Departm ent 

California College of 
Pharmacy.-- 



Veterinary Department 



5 

2 7 



21 

70 

126 

1 

87 

13 100 
10 



91 
127 



6 

2 8 



1 
135 

7 

95 





11 

142 

95 



82 
153 



Total in the Colleges in 
San Francisco 



474 
92 566 



31 

51 

151 

2 

120 

14 134 
7 

1 8 
160 

8 168 
107 
3 110 



576 
79 655 



1895-96. 



1896-97. 



1897-98. 



1898-99. 



3 

3 

30 

77 107 
161 

161 
96 

16 112 
3 

4 7 
192 

13 2a5 
105 
9 114 
11 
11 



598 
119 717 



1 

1 

62 

la-S 167 
148 
4 152 
95 

15 110 
18 

4 22 
155 

11 166 
88 
7 95 
8 
8 



2 


101 

121 

134 

7 

106 

17 

9 



147 

11 

67 

4 

7 





222 
141 
123 

9 

158 

71 

7 



5 




98 

108 

12fl 

3 

124 

22 

6 

1 

152 

9 

65 

3 

5 





206 
132 
146 

6 

161 

68 

5 



574 

146 720 



571 
160 



I 578 
731 i 146 



724 



! 1899-1900. 



1900-01. 1 1901-02. 



1902-03. 



1903-04. 



Lick Observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton .. 



In San Francisco — 

Mark Hopkins Institute of Art 

Hastings College of the Law _.. 



Medical Department 

Post Graduate Medical Depart- 
ment - 

Dental Department 

California College of Pharmacy... 
Veterinary Department 



Total in the Colleges in San Fran- 
cisco 



2 




2 



87 

84 171 
102 

4 106 
133 

20 153 
8 




144 
5 
77 
5 
2 




8 
149 

82 



2 

2 



4 




116 

155 271 
114 

6 120 
145 

21 166 

11 





148 

4 

70 

7 



11 
152 

77 



Depar 



82 

104 186 
101 

5 106 
131 

19 150 

12 




133 

3 
70 
17 



12 
136 

87 



tment 



4 

4 



3 





70 
113 183 
82 

4 86 
96 

16 112 
18 



I 78 

! 135 

! 73 

4 

99 
: 15 



213 

77 
114 



3 
121 

4 
63 
16 



21 

125 

79 



discon 



111 

82 



tinufti. 



653 Uoi \tfla \^5*i ^\'?2k T«v 

118 671 \ 1^ 1^ \ 1-^% ^nYs^^^^\^_^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 2 B. 
Enrollment In tho Profesilonal Colleges and Lick Obeervatopy, 1872-1904. 



Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to 
figures on the right side are totals. 


men, the lower to women; the 




186^70. 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-78. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


Lick Obsebvatort, 

Mt. Hamilton 


















- - — - 






In San Fbancisco — 

Mark Hopkins Institute 
of Art 












Hastings College of the 
Law _ 














Medical Department 








R 


ecords lo 


St. 


Post Graduate Medical 
Department ._ 










Dental Department 














California College of 
Pharmacv - 








30 


— 23 


:«i 


Veterinary Department _ 






















Total in the Colleges in 
San Francisco 


■ 




— 30 


— 23 


— 39 




1 






t 1 

1875-76. ; 1876-77. i 1877-78. 

i 1 


1878-79. 


1 ~ 
1879-80. i 1880-81. 

1 


Lick Obsebvatobt, 

Mt. Hamilton _.- 














^ 












In San Francisco— 

Mark Hopkins Institute 
of Art 












Hastings College of the 
Law __ 








— 103 

— 37 


— 159 
50 


— 172 


Medical Department 

Post Graduate Medical 
Department 


R 


ecords lo 


St. 


— 52 


Dental Department 














California College of 
Pharmacv 


— 36 


37 


— 37 


— 60 


— 51 


— e& 


Veterinary Department _ 
















Total in the Colleges in 
San Francisco _ 


- 36 


— 37 


— 37 


— 190 


— 260 


— 293 








1881-82. ; 1882-83. 

1 
1 


1883-&4. 


1884-85. 


1885-«6. 


1886^7. 


Lick Observatory, 

Mt. Hamilton.- 






1 
1 
















In San Francisco— 

Mark Hopkins Institute 
of Art 


1 










Hastings College of the 
Law -_ 


— 155 

— 45 


— 136 
44 


— 131 

— 52 


— 138 

— 58 


— 136 

- 54 


— 80 


Medical Department 

Post Graduate Medical 
Department 


— 46 


Dental Department 

California College of 
Pharmacy 


31 

— 47 


— 33 

— 61 


— 29 
66 


29 
— 55 


— 37 

— 46 


— 32 

— 66 


Veterinary Department . 


















Total in the Colleges in 
San Francisco 


— 278 


— 274 


— 277 


— 280 


— 273 


— 214 
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UNIVBRSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 2 B— ConUnued. 
Enrollment tn the Professional Colleges and Ltek Observatory, 1872-1904. 

Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women; the 
figures on the rignt side are totals. 



i 


1887-88. 


188&-89. 1889-90. 

i 1 


1 

: 1890-91. 


1891-92. '' 

1 


1892-93. 


Lick Obskrvatort, i 
Mt. Hamilton 




! 


' 3 

1 3 


1 
4 i 

4 : 


6 

6 


In San Francisco— 

Mark Hopkins Institute j 




—j 





Hastings College of the 

Law. — 69 

i — 

Medical Department ' — 64 

Post Graduate Medical | 

Department 



6 



84 



- 76! - 

— 78 

67 — 97 6 84 

I 



95 
1 

80 
9 



96 
89 



118 
2 

13 



120 
98 



Dental Department 

California College of 
Pharmacy -_ 



— 36 — 29 i — 50 I 

— 71 i — 82 — 77 ; 



61 
1 

79 
2 



62 

81 



98 



98 

104 
3 107 



113 

1 

99 

4 



114 
103 



Veterinary Department. 



Total in the Colleges in 
San Francisco 



240 — 245 



— 300 



218 
9 227 



377 i 415 

13 390 : 20 435 



189:^94. 



1894-95. 



1895-96. 1896-97. 



1897-98. 



1898-99. 



Lick Observatory, 
Mt. Hamilton. . . 



In San Francisco — 

Mark Hopkins Institute 

of Art 

Hastings College of the 

Law _-- 



Medical Department 

Post Graduate Medical 
Department 



Dental Department. 

California College 

Pharmacy 



of 



Veterinary Department . 



o 
2 



21 

70 

126 

1 

87 

13 100 
10 



6 

9 



8 



91 
127 



1 

135 

7 

95 





11 

142 

95 



31 

51 

151 

2 

120 

14 134 
7 



82 
153 



Total in the Colleges in > 474 
San Francisco i 92 566 



1 
160 

8 
107 

3 



8 
168 
110 



576 
79 655 



3 




3 



30 

77 107 
161 
161 
96 

16 112 
3 

4 7 
192 

13 2a5 
105 
9 114 
11 
11 



1 

1 

62 

la^ 167 
148 
4 152 

95 

15 no 

18 

4 22 
155 
11 166 

88 



598 
119 717 





95 


8 







8 


574 




146 


720 



2 



101 

121 

134 

7 

106 

17 

9 



147 

11 

67 

4 





222 
141 
123 

9 

158 

71 

7 



5 


98 

108 

129 

3 

124 

22 

5 

1 

152 

9 

65 

3 

5 





206 
132 
146 

6 

161 

68 

5 



571 I 578 

160 731 I 146 



724 



1899-1900. 



1900-01. 



1901-02. 



1902-03. i 1903-04. 



Lick Obskrvatort, 
Mt. Hamilton .. 



In San Francisco — 

Mark Hopkins Institute of Art 

Hastings College of the Law ... 



Medical Department _. 

Post Graduate Medical Depart- 
ment _ -- 

Dental Department 

California College of Pharmacy.. . 

Veterinary Department 



Total in the Colleges in San Fran- 
cisco - '- 



2 




2 



2 




4 





87 

84 171 
102 

4 106 
133 

20 153 
8 



116 

155 271 
114 

6 120 
145 

21 166 

11 





144 

5 

77 
5 
2 




8 

149 

82 





148 

4 

70 

7 



11 
152 
77 
Depar 



553 
118 671 



601 
193 7^T 



82 

104 186 
101 

5 106 
131 
19 150 
12 

12 
133 
3 136 
70 
17 87 

tment 



\ 



629 



4 

4 



3 




70 I 78 

113 183 : 135 213 

82 i 73 

4 86 4 77 

96 99 

16 112 15 114 

18 I 

3 21 

121 107 

4 125 4 111 
63 75 

16 79 ; 7 82 



discon 



\ 



tinned. 



450 



\^ 
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UMIVBRSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 8 A. 



Summary of Deffpoei Confepped In the College of Califorala, 1864-1869; and in the 
Aeademie Collegei of the Univepiity of Califopnia, 1870-1904. 

Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women ; the 
figures on the right side are totals. Ahhreviations: Agr., Agriculture; C.E.. Civil Engineering: 
Chem.« Chemistry; Com., Commerce; L., Letters; Mec, Mechanics; Min., Mining; N. 8., Natural 
Sciences; B.S., Social Sciences. 



Degrees and 
Colleges. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


A.B. 


4 
4 


• 1 
4 4 
4 ; 4 


2 
2 

1 


5 
5 


4 
4 


3 

3 
1 

1 













5 

5 
6 

6 













3 

3. 


M.A. 


5 

5 




AfiTF. 




1 

i 















■**o' • - ■ - 

Mec. 




1 

! 










o 




Min. 




1 










o 


Ph.B. 


C.E. -. 
















o 




Chem. _ 
L 




i 














1 















Ph.B. 
B.L.- 
B.L.- 
M.L. — 
nl.L. — 


-S.S 














1 




L 


















S.S 




















-L 




















-S.S 




















Agr 






















Mec 






















Min 





















B.S. 


C.E 






















Chem. . . 






















Com. ... 






















N.S 




















M.S.-. 






















C.E 


































D 


Ph.D.. 
LL.D. 
Sc.D. . 

Tota 




















































1... 






4 
4 














4 
4 


4 

4 


2 
2 


5 
5 


4 
4 


4 

4 


11 
11 


8 

8 
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UNIVERSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. S A— Continued. 

Summary of Degrees Conferred in the College of California, 1864-1869; and in the 
Academic Colleges of the University of California, 1870-1904. 

Note.— The upi)er figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women; the 
tiiiures on the right side are totals. Abbreviations: Agr., Agriculture; C.E.j Civil Engineering; 
('hem., Chemistry; Com., Commerce; L., Letters; Mec, Mechanics; Min., Mining; N.8., Natural 
Sciences; 8.S., Social Sciences. 



Degrees and 
Colleges. 


1891. 


1892. 


189:^. 


1894. 


189 


\ 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 




11 




8 




9 




14 




14 




13 




10 




18 




A.B 




1 


11 


3 
2 


11 


1 
2 


10 


4 
4 


18 


8 
2 


22 


5 
5 


18 


10 



20 


19 
4 


37 






M.A. _ 


1 


2 


1 


3 





2 


1 


5 


1 


3 


1 


6 


3 


3 


4 


8 


r A^r 




































1 a- ' - 

Mec 




















Min. 


















Ph.B. 


C.E. .. 





































Chem. _ 




















15 




13 




20 


























T.- 


4 


19 


8 


21 


9 



29 






















V. 


11 




16 




25 




36 




35 




Ph.B.- 


S.S. . - 











2 





13 


24 


6 


22 


13 


38 


23 


59 


30 


65 




5 




6 






B.L. L 


1 


6 


4 


10 


6 



8 
























16 




15 




9 




8 




19 




B.L. 


s.s 










1 



1 


13 


29 


18 


33 


24 


33 


27 


35 


.33 


52 
















M.L. L - 








2 


2 




































2 




1 














M.L.- 


-S.S 











1 






3 





2 



4 


4 
2 


5 


2 
2 


2 


3 

1 


3 
















i'Agr 

















1 





3 











2 





2 





1 






6 




1 




3 




4 




7 




11 




10 




20 






Mec 



6 


6 


1 
4 


2 



5 


3 



3 


4 



4 


7 



1 


11 



5 


10 



8 


20 




Min 



5 


6 



8 


4 



5 


5 



10 


3 




6 


4 



10 


1 



6 


5 



10 


8 


B.8. 


C.E 



1 


5 



2 


8 




7 


5 


1 
1 


11 




7 


6 



8 


10 



6 


6 



5 


10 




Chem... 





1 


1 


3 


1 


8 





1 


1 


8 


1 


9 





6 


1 


6 




Com. 



















































1 




5 




7 




9 




12 






N.S 

















1 

2 


2 


2 



7 


5 
6 


12 


5 
1 


14 


7 
8 


19 


















M.S 
















1 




1 






2 













6 






1 


2 



10 






C.E 


















1 






2 













3 






1 






1 









Ph.D. 






















1 






2 













3 






1 


1 

1 


2 






LL.D. 

















2 





































1 






8c.D. . 















2 












































50 




44 


57 




71 




78 




101 




94 


142 




Total 


6 


56 


20 


64 


19 


76 


33 104 


38 116 


53 154 


70 164 


100 


242 



4 — spi 



48 
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LUNIVERSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. S A— Continued. 

Summary of Deffpoei Conferred In the College of California, 1864-1869: and In the 
Aemdemle Collegei of the University of California, 1870-1904. 

Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women ; the 
figures on the right side are totals. Abbreviations: Agr., Agriculture; O.E., Civil Engineering; 
Chem., Chemistry; Com., Commerce ; L., Letters; Mec, Mechanics; Min., Mining; N.8., Natural 
Sciences; S.S., Social Sciences. 



Degrees and 
Colleges. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890 


►. 


A.B 


5 
2 
5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 
1 
9 
2 


7 
5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 
11 


8 
2 




10 



3 

1 



3 

1 


11 





11 



5 
1 
1 



6 
1 


1 

I 

7 
2 
1 



9 
1 


13 





13 




10 





10 



6 
2 




K 


M.A. 







Agr.— 

Mec 

Min._-_ 
C.E. — 
Chem. - 

L 

-S.S 


















... 










1 




J 


Ph.B. 










1 ; 

1 1 1 




1 

«. . — . I 






1 


1 


Ph.B.- 


1 
1 


2 









1 
1 


2 


3 
2 


5 


6 
4 


10 


8 
1 


9 


13 

1 


14 


'i 


18 


B.L.— 
B.L.- 
M.L.- 
M.L.- 

r 


L 




6 
6 


12 


4 

8 


12 


4 

6 


10 


1 
2 


3 


4 

1 


5 


3 
2 


5 



3 


3 


5 
2 


7 


S.S 






-L 




























































-S.S 






Agr. 




2 





4 
1 
1 



2 




5 

1 




2 

1 

5 

1 
1 



2 
1 
5 
2 


1 



4 


1 


2 

1 


1 

4 
1 
3 


1 



3 



1 



1 

3 



1 


1 

2 

5 

7 

4 



1 
2 
5 

7 
4 




3 

1 

1 

3 




3 
1 

1 
3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 
1 


1 
2 
3 
4 
2 


1 

4 



6 

4 



1 


1 


Mec 




4 




Min. 







B.S. «j 


C.E 




5 




Chem. __ 




4 




Com. 








N.S 




















M.S..- 






































1 







1 








1 







1 











■ ■ 













1 




■ 





1 
































C.E 















Ph.D.. 
LL.D. 
Sc.D. . 

Tota 
























I 




















38 
5 


43 


22 
10 


32 


17 
9 


26 


25 

8 


33 


16 
5 


21 


37 

7 


44 


33 
3 


36 


34 
5 


39 


39 

8 


47 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. S B. 
Summary of Degrees Conferred in the Frofeisional Collegei, 1874-1904. 



Degrees and Colleges. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


LL.B. — Hastings _. 














LL.B— S.S. 














M.D 


10 
10 


14 
14 


20 
20 


15 
15 


10 
1 11 


13 
13 


D.D.S 




Ph.G 


1 

1 


5 

5 


3 

3 


4 

4 


8 

8 


7 

7 


Pharni. D 




Phann. B... 














D.V.S :-- 
























Total Degrees 


11 
11 


19 
19 


23 
23 


19 
19 


18 
1 19 


20 
20 



Degrees and Colleges. 


1880. 


1881 


I. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885 




LL.B. — Hastings . 


46 



45 


41 
41 


40 
40 


28 
28 


28 



28 


LL.B.— S.S. --. 






M.D. 


11 
11 


16 



16 


15 

15 
8 

8 
10 
10 


11 

11 

7 

7 
13 

13 


15 

15 

7 

7 
13 

13 


13 


13 


14 



13 


D.D.S 


13 


Ph.G 

Pharm. D. 


7 

7 


11 



11 


14 


Pharru. B. 














D.V.S 


• 
























Total Degrees 


18 
18 


72 




72 


74 

74 


71 
71 


63 
63 


68 



68 


1 




Degrees and Colleges 


. 


1886 


, 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


LL.B.— Hastings 

LL.B. S.S. 


1 
1 


25 




25 


21 
21 


25 
25 


11 
11 


15 



15 


1 

1 

M.D 


7 

11 

9 



7 
11 

9 


16 

16 
12 

12 
14 

14 


11 

11 

6 

6 
18 

18 


15 

15 
11 

11 

18 
18 


13 


16 


15 



13 


D.D.S 


16 


Ph.G ! 


15 


Pharm. D. _. ._ 


1 

1 




Pharm. B 












D.V.S 1 








1 




V va>^v«aav-« 






. 






Total Degrees 


52 



52 


63 
63 


60 
60 


55 
55 


59 



59 



50 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 8 A- -Continued. 

Summary of I>egrees Confepred In the College of California, 1864-1869; and In the 
Aeademie Colleges of the University of California, 1870-1904. 

Note.— The upper figures on the left of each group refer to men, the lower to women ; the 
figures on the rignt side are totals. Abbreviations: Agr., Agriculture; C. E.. Civil Engineering: 
Chem., Chemistry; Com., Commerce; L., Letters; Mec, Mechanics; Min., Mining; N.S., Natural 
Sciences; 8.S., Social Sciences. 



Degrees and 
Colleges. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904.* 


Totals. 




14 




19 




17 




32 




28 




16 


394 




A.B.. 




21 
4 


35 


19 
3 


38 


37 
5 


54 


34 

7 


66 


36 
12 


64 


38 54 
2 


252 
98 


646 






M.A. 




3 


7 


2 


5 


3 


8 


2 


9 


6 


18 


1 3 


29 
21 


127 






(AftT 
























1 


22 




1 CJ 










1 














16 






Mec 

























28 


16 
































Mill 

























54 


28 


Ph.B. 


^ 






















-_ _ 






C.E. _-- 
























2 
29 


56 
































Chein. . 
























3 
145 


32 






























L 
























53 
158 


196 




\ 


28 




4 




3 



















Ph.B. S.S 


27 


55 


3 




1 


4 














1 1 


117 
40 


276 


B.L. 


L.._ 
























41 
283 


81 




18 




37 




48 




42 




48 




23 




B,L. — S.S. 


30 


48 


50 


87 


86 


134 


72 


114 


104 


152 


92 115 


550 



2 

16 


833 


M.L.- 


-L. 
























2 









1 









5 




4 




3 




M.XJ. S.S. 


« 


H 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


9 


3 


7 


7 10 


36 


52 




4 




2 




1 




1 




7 




4 


35 






Agr 



20 


4 



16 


2 


1 

12 


2 



11 


1 



32 


7 


2 6 
31 


3 
197 


38 




Mec 



17 


20 




27 


16 



23 


12 



26 


11 



30 


32 


31 
25 


1 
201 


198 




Min 



2 


17 



5 


27 



3 


23 



11 


26 



10 


30 


25 
15 



133 


201 


B.S. { C.E 





2 





5 





3 





11 





10 


15 


2 


1,S5 






6 




10 




9 




12 




21 




15 


127 






Chem.-_ 






6 


3 
3 


13 


2 
1 


U 


3 
6 


15 


5 
5 


26 


5 20 
3 


26 
18 


153 




Com. _-. 



9 






13 


3 



9 


1 



13 


6 



13 


5 

1 


3 
10 



101 


18 




N.S 


10 


19 


10 


23 


12 


21 


17 


30 


24 


37 i 


20 30 


113 


214 




5 




5 




4 




7 




4 




4 


46 




M.S 


3 


8 





5 


2 


6 


1 


8 


1 


'> i 


2 6 


12 


58 



























1 





1 




C.E... 






































1 




2 




1 














3 




3 


20 




Ph.D 





2 


1 


2 








1 


1 





3 


3 


3 


913 














1 









1 







4 




LL.D 

















1 











1 








4 
































2 




ScD. . 








































2 








129 




146 




136 




173 




218 




154 


2167 




Total 


100 


229 


90 


236 


147 


283 


134 


307 


179 


397 


168 322 


1246 


3413 



•Does not include December graduates. 
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UNIVERSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 4. 

Number of •Aeeredited Schools, Eaeh Tear, Since the First Accrediting of Schools, in 

1883-84. 





1883-84. 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-89. 


1889-90. 


Number public high schools 
accredited-- 


3 



4 



6 



6 



6 
1 


7 
2 


11 


Number private secondary 
schools accredited 


2 






Total number schools accredited 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


9 


13 





1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


1895-96. 


1896-97. 


Number public high schools 
accredited 


17 
6 


24 

7 


30 
10 


39 
9 


43 
14 


62 
15 


61 


Number private secondary 
schools accredited 


15 


Total number schools accredited 


23 


31 


40 


48 


57 


67 


76 





1897-98. 


1898-99. 


1899- 
1900. 


1900-01. 


1901-02. 


1902-03. 


1906-04. 


Number public high schools 
accredited 


66 
16 


76 
15 


87 
23 


93 
23 


93 
22 


100 
18 


104 


Number private secondary 
schools accredited 


20 






Total number schools accredited 


82 


91 


110 


116 


115 


118 


124 



52 
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UNIVERSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE Mo. S B— Continued. 
Summary of Degreei Confepped in the Profeisionai Coilegei, 1874-1904. 



Degrees and Colleges. 


1891. 


1892. 


1 

189:^. 


1894. 


1895. 


LL.B.— Hastings 


21 
21 


16 
16 


23 
23 


30 
30 


33 
2 


35 


M.D 


20 

1 21 
24 

24 
33 

33 


12 
2 14 

* 

32 
1 33 


20 

2 22 
28 

28 
30 

30 


28 

3 31 
18 

18 
21 

1 22 


24 
2 

38 


25 



26 


D.D.S 

Ph.G ..._ 


38 
25 


Pharm. D _. 




1 

Pharm. B 




, _ 


D.V.S 






1 








1 




Total Degrees 


98 
1 99 


60 
3 63 


101 
2 103 


97 
4 101 


120 
4 


124 






Degrees and Colleges 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


LL.B. — Hastings 


47 
47 


36 
36 


33 
3 36 


41 
1 42 


% 


21 






M.D 


44 

7 51 
47 

5 52 
26 

26 


6 

2 8 
38 

5 43 
17 

1 18 


18 

2 20 
40 

5 46 
35 

2 37 


25 

3 28 
42 

4 46 
17 

1 18 


26 
7 

41 
3 

33 
2 


32 


D.D.S .-_ 


44 


Ph.G _ - 


85 






Pharm. B. 












D.V.S - 







3 

3 


4 ■ 
4 


2 

2 













Total Deerrees ,.- 


164 
12 176 


100 
8 108 


130 
12 142 


127 
9 136 


120 
12 


132 






Degrees and Colleges. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904.t 


Totals. 


LL.B. — Hastings 


37 
2 39 


32 
2 34 


29 

1 30 
3 

3 
26 

4 29 
41 

2 43 
31 

8 39 


17 

1 18 
3 

3 
25 

3 28 
44 

1 45 
18 

5 23 


696 

12 

6 



543 

45 

586 

27 

660 

28 

2 



3 



10 




707 


LL.B. S.S. 


6 


M.D -_ 


24 

4 28 
49 

2 51 
35 

2 37 


22 

2 24 
45 

45 
27 

5 32 

2 

2 


588 


D.D.S - 


613 


Ph.G - 


578 


Pharm. D. 


2 


Pharm. B. 




3 

3 

ent disco 






ntinued. 


3 


D.V.S : 


1 

1 


Departm 


10 


Total Dearrees 


146 
10 156 


128 
9 137 


132 
16 147 


107 
10 117 


2395 
112 


2607 







* Course lengthened, f Does not include December graduates. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 4. 

Number of -Aeeredited Sehools, Eaeh Tear, Since the First Acereditinfir of Sehools, in 

1883-84. 





1883-84. 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888^89. 


1889-90. 


Nnmber public high schools 
accredited 


3 



4 



6 



6 




6 

1 


1 
2 


11 


Number private secondary 
schools accredited 


2 






Total number schools accredited 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


9 


13 





1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


1893-94. 


1894-95. 


1895-96. 


1896-97. 


Number p):|blic high schools 
accredited 


17 
6 


24 

7 


30 
10 


39 
9 


43 

14 


52 
15 


61 


Number private secondary 
schools accredited- 


15 






Total number schools accredited 


23 


31 


40 


48 


57 


67 


76 





1897-98. 


1898-99. 


1899- 
1900. 


1900-01. 


1901-02. 


1902-03. 


1908-04. 


Number public high schools 
accredited 


66 
16 


76 
15 


87 
23 


93 
23 


93 
22 


100 
18 


104 


Number private secondary 
schools accredited 


20 






Total number sehools accredited 


82 


91 


110 


116 


115 


118 


124 
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nMIVERSITT OP CALIFORHIA— TABLE No. I 
Lilt of Aoendltad Sohooll, lMS-04. 



The numbeiK refi^r to the general Hst of Preparatory sabJectN as given behiw. Where 
^ aubject is entered without specification of BobdiviaionB, the accrediting applies to the 
whole BUbject, The accrediting applies only to subjects offered by the gradaatliig class 



of the school year 1903-Oi. ^uare brackets inclosing a figure indicate that accrraiting 

in the corresponding subject is continued, although the subject was not taug"-' 

>t offered (or accrediting, during 1H03-04. In a few cases it was not possible t 



schools in some subjects. Graduates of IBW offering these subjects take the regular 
matriculation eiaminations in them. 

Sclioal. SHbjieU in wAMk accredited. 

AUnieda High School, A, 1, 2, S, 4, 6, 6, T, 10, 11, 12a>, 126, 12e, 12d, 13a, 13«, 14a, 146, 15a', 

mt.ie. 

Alhambra High School, A, 1, 2, S, 4, 6, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 12b, 13a, 14a, 146, 161/*. 
Anaheim High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7o, [76], 7ci, [7e'J, 10, Jl, 12a", 12*, 12i;, I2d, ISa, )56S 

16, 17. 
Areata Union High School. A, 1, 2, 3, 4b, 5, 6, 7a, 10, 11, lia', 12b, 13a, 14a, 146. 
Auburn: Placer Co. High School, A, 1,2,3, 46,5,6.7, 10, 11, 12a>, 126, 13a, 14a, 14b, 156i. 
Aioaa: CitniB Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 10, II, 12a', 126. 12e, 13o, {1361, 

14o, 14b. . 
Bakerafield: Kern Co. High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, tl, 7, 10, 11, 12a>, 126, 12c, 13a, 136, 

14a, 146. 
Belmont School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, S, 6, 7, [S, 9], 10, 11, 12a>, 126, 13a, 14a, 146, 15a>, 15a>, 156', 

16, 17. 
Benicia High School, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11. 12b, 12c. 13a, 14a, 146, 156>. 
Berkeley : Boone's University School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 7, 11, 12a', I2b, 13a, 14a, 146, 16, 17. 
Berkeley High School, A, l, 2, 3, 4, G, 6, 7, 8, U, 10. II, 12ai, 12b, 13a, 14a, 14b, lSa>, 15a', 

16i>. 156', 16, 17. 
Berkeley: Miss Head's School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 8a, 10, 11, 13n, 136, 14a, 14b, 15a>, lda>, 

I6*», 156", 16b*. 
Bostonia: El Cajon Valley Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5, 6, T, 11, 13a, 14a, 146. 
Campbell Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, r7al, 10, 11, 12b, 13e, 13a, 13b, 14a, 14b, 166'. 
CenlervUle Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, 8, Ua, 10, 11, 12a<, 12b, 12<;, 13a, 14a, 146, 

15a", 156" 16, 
Cleverdale Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 4b, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12a», 126, 1.1a, 14a, 146. 
College City: Pierce Joint-Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 46. 6, 8, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 12c, l«a, 

146, 166". 
College Park: Academy o( University of the Pacific, A. 1, 2, 3, 4, S, 6, 7, 8, 10, II, 12a', 

12o', 126, 13a, 136, 14o, 146, 16a", 156", ISb*, 16. 
Colton High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 126, 13a, 14a, 146. 
Colusa District High School, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12b, 13a, 14a, 14b. 
Compton Union High School. 1, 2, 3, 4, S, 8, 7a, yih], W, I7c'j, 11, 12a', 126. 12e, 13a. 14a, 

146, 156', 17. 
Concord: Mount Diablo Union High School, 2,3, 4a, 5, 6, 7a, 76, 13a, 14a, I4b. 
Corona High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, T, 11, 12i^, 126, 13a, 14a, 146, 156'. 
Covina High School, A. 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 7, 8, 10, 11, ISa', 126, 12c, 13a, 14a. 14b, 15a', 166", 16. 
Bscondido High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 10, 11, 126, ISe, ISa, 14a, H6, l.'>6". 
Etna Mills : Eftna Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 11, 126, I4a, 14b. 
Eureka High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a>, 126, 13a, 14a, 146, 15a', 156i. 
Pairlield: Armijo Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, fi, 7, 10, 12a', 12b, 12e, 13a, I4a, 146. 
FernandoiSanFernandoUnionHighSchool, A, 1,2,3,46,5,6,7, 10,11, 12a>, 12b, 12c, 

13o, 14a, 146, 156'. 
Fowler Union High School, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7a, 76, 11, 12a', 126, 13a, 14a, 14b. ISbi. 
Fresno High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 12b, 12e, 12d, 13a, 14a, 146, 15a', ISW, 

1& 
Fullerton Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, B, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a'. 12b, 12c, 12d, J3a, 14a, 146, 

156", 16, 17. 
Gilroy High School. A. 1. 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 13a, 14a, 146, 15b'. 
Grass Valley High School, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12a<, 12a>, 126, 13a, 14a, 146, 15a", 15c, 18, 17. 
Hanford Union High School, A, 1,3,3,46,5,6, 7,10, 11, 12a>, 126, 12c, 13a, 14a, 14b, 15oi, 

15a«. 
Haywards Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, [5J, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12a', 12a>, [13o], 14a, 146, 

15a», 156', 16, l' 



Healdsbure High School, 1, 2, 3, 4o, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 126, 13a, Ha, 14b. 
Hollister High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 126. 13a, 14a. 146. 

; Anderson Academy, 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 14a, 146, 16. 



LivermoreUnionHighSchool, A, 1,2, 3,4,5,8, 7a, 76,10, 11. 12a', 126, 12r;, KM, Hia. 14a, 

146, 15c, 16. 
Lodi High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5, 6, 7a, 7b1, 10, 11, 126, 13a. 14a, 146, 156". 
Lompoc Union High School, A, 1,2, 3,4,6,6, 7, 10,11,12a', 13a, 14a, 146. 
Long Beach High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12a", 126, 12e, 12d, 13a, 14o, 14b, 

1MB Angeles : Harvard School, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 11, 126, 13a, 136, 14a, 146, 156', 15c. 
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BEPOBT or SDPViBINTENDBNT OF PUBLIO INBTBUOTION. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. I 

Uit of AMMdlted Seboolt, t»03-04. 

School. Subject* in mhleh aeeredtltd. 

Los Angelea High School, A, 1, 2, 3, i, S, 6, 7, S, n, 10, 11, 12o>, 12a'. I2a*. I2ft, 12e, 12il, 

\2e. 13a, 140, 1«, 16o', 15o», 156', 15(i>, 15c, Ifl, 17. 
Loa Angelea: Occidental College Academy, 1, 2, ,1,5, 6, 7(i, Irf, S, 9, 14a, 14fc, 15o', 156'. 
Los Gnloa High School, 1, 2, 3, 4«, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12ft, 13a, 14o. 146. l.W'. 
Madeca Union High School, 1, 2, 3, to, 5, 8, la, 11, J2a', I3a, 14a, 146. 
HaiyBviUe High School, A, 1, 2, ^, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, ISa', 12a>, 12ft, 12e, 13a, 14a, 14ft. 
Mendocino High School, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 6, 7, 10, 11, 126, 13o, 14<i, 146, 15ft". 
Merced : Merced Co. High School, A, 1, 2, t, 4, &, 6, 7, la 11, 12a<, 12ft, 13a, 13ft, Ua, 14ft, 

l&M. 
MOIs College Senunary Dept., A, 1, 2, 3, 4a, S, e. In, 7ci, 8a, 10, 11, Ue., 13a, 14o, 146, lSo», 

15o', 15ft', 15ft», Ifl. 
Modealo High Schoi>l, [A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, ID, 11, 12a<, i3.b. 13a, 136, 14a, 1461. 
MonroviaffighSchool, A, 1,2,3,4, ' •> - " i- -"^ '• •"-> ""■ '■*- ">-> "- ■'- 
»f — .i,_i_ c_, — I 1 , „ .. J = ^ „ o^ j;i^ lai', 120, 130, na, i« 
I, 7e>, 11, 126, t3a, 14a, 146. 
"DYBun v/i^v Mig.. oti.uui, o., x, i., o, ^, 0, fl, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 136, 13o, 14o, 146, 16. 
Oakdale Union High School, 1, 3, fl. 7, 10, 13a, 14a, 146, 156*. 

Oakland : Academy of Oalifoinia College, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, li, 6, 7a, 76, 8, 0, 12a', 146, 166>. 
Oakland Hiph Sohool, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 12e, 12d, 13a, 136, 14o, 146, 

15a", 16a', 156", 15c, 16, 17. 
Oakland : Horton Schooi, A, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7o, Te", 10, 13a, 14a, 146, 15a', 1.5a>, ISft", 16i». 
Oleander : WaBhington Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 6, 6, 7, 10, 12a>, 12ft, 12e, 13a, 166". 
Ontario High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 12e, 13a, 14a, 146, 166", 16i;, 17. 
Oroville Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 7c>, 10, 11, 12a', 12ft, 13a, 136, 14o, 14ft. 
Pacific Grove District High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 7ft, 1^, 10, 11, 12a', 126, J2c. 13o, 

14a, 14ft. 
Palo Alto High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 7ci, 11. 12a', 126, 14o, 14ft, 166". 
Pasadena High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10, II, 12a', 12a>, 12a<, 126, 12e, 12d, 13a, 

14a, 146, 15a', 16a', 15*', 166', 16. 
Pasadena: Throop Polytechnic Institute, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12a>, 12ft, 14a, 146, IRa" 

15a', 16ft', 16c, 18. 
Paso Robles High School, 1, 2. 3, 6, 8, 7, 10, 12ft. 13a, 14a, 146, 15a'. 
Pelalnma High School. A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 6, 8, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 12ft, I3a, Hn. 146, 156". 
Pomona High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7ft, W, 10, 11, 12a', 12ft, 12<;, 12d, 13a, 14a, 14ft, 

16ft", 18. 
PorlervUle High School, !, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 10, 11, 126, 136, 14a. 
Red Bluff Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, [6J, 8, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 12e, 13a, 14o, 

•■' •-■', 156*. 



ing: Sha 
kndS'Uni 



Redlands Union High 

16c, 16. 
Redwood City: Sequoia Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 126, 13a, 

146, 166". 
HJverside High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 12 
Sacramento High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

14o, 14ft, 15a', 15a>, 15a', 166', 166', 166*, 16, 17. 
Saint Helena Union High Schooi, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 10, 11, 12a", 12ft. 13a. 14a, 146, 166". 
Salinas High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, IZft, 12c, 13a, 14a, 116, 16ai, 15ft'. 
San Bernardino High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11. 12«'. 126, 13a, 14a, 146, l&ft'. 

15e, 16. 
San Diego High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12a', 12ft, 12e, l&I, 13a, 14a, 146, 

15o', 156', 15e. 
San Francisco; California School of Mechanical Arts, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 0, 11, 12a', 126, 14a, 

146, 166', 16. 17. 
San Francisco: College ol Notre Dame, A, 1, 2, 3, 4ft, [61, 6, 8, 11, I2o', 12ft, 12c, 13a, 14n, 

146, 15a', 15n'. 
San Francisco : Girls' High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 126, 12c, 12d, I3a, 14o, 

146, 15a', 165', 16. 
S»n Francisco: Hamlin School, A, I, 2, 3, 4a, 5, 8, 7a, 76, 10, 11, 13a, 14a, 14ft, ISn". 15a', 

166'. 
San Francisco: Irving Institute. A, 1, 2, 
San Francisco: Lowell High School, A. 

14a, 146, 15a', 156', 18, 17. 
San Francisco: Mission High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,8, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12a', 12n', 126, 

13a, 14a, 146, 15a', 156', 16. 
San Francisco: Polytechnic High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 0, 11, 12a>, 12n', 12o', 126, 1 

15ft", 16, 17. 
San Francisco: Trinity School, [1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 7e', 8, 10, 11, 12a', 12ft. 13a, 136, 14a, 

15a', 16, ITJ 
Sanger Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 6, 6, 7a, 7c>, 126, 12c, 14a, 14ft. 
8anJo8«: Academy of Notre Dame, A, 1,2, 5. 10, 12c, 13n. 136. 14n, 15a'. 16a*, 15a', If 



S6 BEPOBT OF SUPERINTENDENT 07 PUBLIC INSTEUOTION. 

DHIVBRSITY OP CAUPQKHIA— TABLE Ho. S-CODtlniMd. 

Lilt or AecFsditad Sehooli, 1008-04. 

Sehoot. SabjetU In wkich aeeretUUd. 

San Iai6 : College of Noire Dame. A, 1. 2, 3, 5, 6, T, 8, 10, 12a* 12b, 12e, ISA, 14a, 14b, ISa'.- 

ISa' 16. 
San Soa6 High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, T, S, 9, 10, II. 12ai, 12b, 12c, 12il, 13a, 13b. I4a, 146, 

I5n', im>, 15i», 16. 
San Jose : Washbum School, A. 1. 2. 3, 4a. 6. T. 10. 11, 13a, 14a, 14b, 15a'. 15a', IM', 16. 
San Luia Obispo High School, A, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12a> 126, 13a, I4a. lib, 

im, 16. 
San Mateo: Saint Matthew's School, A, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, ISa'. 12a>, I2b,12(t,14a, 14b. 

16a', 16a', 16e. 
San Rafael : Dominican College, A, I, 2, 3, 5, 6, T, 10. 11, 12a*, i2b, 13a, 13b. 14a, 14b, 15a*. 

16a', 16. 
San Kafael High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, G, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a<, 12b, 13a. 14a, 14b, I5a>, 166'. 

166', 15c, ffi, 17. 
San Rafael : Mt. TamalpaiB Militarv Academy, A, 1, 3, 5, 6, 7. gb, 9, 10, 14a, 14b, Iba', I5c. 
Santa Ana High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12a", 126, 12c, 12d, 13a. 14a, 146. 

15b". 
Santa Barbara High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, li 
: Santa Clara High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4a, 6, 6, 7, 10, 11, 

' 156", 16c, 16. 

Santa Cruz High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, S, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12*', 12b, 12i;, 13o, 14a, 14b, 15b', 16. 
Santa Maria Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6a, 7a, 76, 10, II, 12b. 12c. 13a, 14a, 146. 
^ Santa Monica High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, T, 10, 11, 12a>, 126, 13a, 13b, 14a, 146, ISb', 16c. 

i Santa Panla Union High School, A, 1, 2. 3. 4, G, 6, 7. 10, II, I2a', 126, 13a, I4a. 146, ISb; 16. 

J Santa Boaa High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11. 12a', 126, 12c, 12d, 13a. 14a, 146. 

' 15a>, IGb*. 

fi Santa Ynei Union High School, A, 2, 3, ia, 6, 6, 7, 12b, 13a, 14a, 146. 

Selma Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 76, 10, II, 12a'. 12b, 12c. 13a, I4a, 146, IGb*. 
Stockton High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12a«, 126, I2c, I3a, 136, 14o, 146, 16a', 

156', 156», I5c, 16, 17. 
Sutter City Union High School, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 13n 166». 

Truckec : Meadow La^e Union High School, 1, 2. 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12b, 13a, 14a, 14b. 
Tulare High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a«, 126, I2c, I3o, 14o, 146, 16, 
Ukiah Hi^ School, A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, 10. 11, 12o', 126. 12e, I3a, 14o, 146, 15o', 156'. 
Vacaville Union High School, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12a', 126, I3a, 136, 14a. 14b, IGa', IGb*. 
Vallejo High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 46, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11. 12q', 126, ISc, 13a, 14a, 146, 15o'. 
Ventura Union High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, G, 6, 7, 18, 9,] 10, 11, 12a', 126, 13a. I4a, 146, I6b<. 

I6c, 16. 
Visalia High School, A. 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, To, 76, 8, 9a, 10, U, 12a'. 126, 13a, 14a, 14b, 166'. 
Watsonville High School, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7. 10. 11, 12a'. 126, 12c, 13a. I4a, 14b. 166'. 
Whittier High School, A, 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6. 11, 12a', 126, 12c, 14a, 146, 16a', 16. 
Woodland High School, A, 1,2, 3, 4, G, 6, 7, 10, II. I3a', I2a», 12b, 12c, 14a, 146. 156". 
Yreka; Siskiyou Co. High School, A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12a', 126, 12e, I3a. 
I4a, 146. 

Total 124 schools. 



3. Algebra, elementary- 4a. Intermediate Mathematics Algebraic Theory; 4b. Inter- 
mediate Mathematics: Solid Geometry 5 History and Qovernment ot the United 
Stales; 6a. Cteaar; 66. Latin Composition elementary 7a Cicero; 76. Virgil; 7c'. Latin 
Composition, advanced; 7c'. Latin Composition advanced; 8a. Greek Grammar and 
Composition; S6. Xenophon; 9a. Greek Composition advanced; 96. Homer's Iliad; 
'"- Greek History; 106. Roman History, 11 Physics, 12ni. Synthetic Projectiv •*■- 



English, advanced; 15a>. French, elementary: ISa'. French, elementary; 
French, intermediate; 15a'. French, advanced; 166'. German, elementary; 15b'. Oermuu, 
elementary 1 15b>. German, intermediate; 166*. German, advanced; 16c. Spanish; 16. Free- 
hand Drawing; 17. Geometrical Drawing. 

The Groups of Subjects required tor the several Colleges of the University are 
described in the Rboibter for 1903-04. 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 59 

UNIVERSITT OF CALIFORNIA-TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
Showing Receipts and Dlibupsements for 1908-04. 

RECEIPTS FOR 190^-Oi— Continued. 

Brought forward __ $556,386 17 

Studbnt Deposits and Fees {net) — Continued. 

Brought forward _ _ $20,76166 

Pees : 

Armory lockers $3 00 

Delayed registration 254 00 

Gymnasiums _ 686 50 

Library fines _ _ 54 25 

Non-resident tuition fee _ 3,310 00 

Seminary rooms -_ _ 62 00 

Special examinations , 2,705 00 

Summer School of Surveying- 560 00 

Summer Session of 1903 .-. 10,338 00 

Summer Session of 1904- - --. 9,542 00 

27,514 75 

48,276 40 

Univebsity Extension: Fees for courses - - 4,050 00 

Printing and Publishing: 

Payments for work done $792 24 

Sale of Lick Observatory Publications _ 159 58 

Sale of publications -- 34 91 

Sale of Tebtunis Papyri.-.. _._ .-. 648 85 

1,635 58 

Agbicultubal Income: 

License fees and tax for inspection of commercial fertilizers $3,407 22 

Sale of agricultural produce.. 615 38 

Sale of dairy produce _ _ 837 37 

Sale of seed - 75 

4,860 72 

Miscellaneous : 

Land patent fees .-. .._ $5 00 

Sales * 

Wood and junk $94 52 

Discarded lathe 100 00 

Old pump 30 00 

Wood (at Lick Observatory) 10 13 

234 65 

Use of University property : 
Machinery for tests in Civil Engineering lab- 
oratory _ $20 75 

Horse .- 3 00 

Ladder 1 00 

24 75 

Breakages made good : 

Gun stocks $10 50 

Windows, etc .-. 10 00 

20 60 

Reparation for property taken from Hearst Hall - __ 1180 

Moving chairs, cleaning, etc $312 83 

Water 120 01 

Light 251 77 

Expressage 1 10 

Telephone and telegraph charges refunded 5 46 

Redemption internal revenue stamps 18 00 

Money orders found in W. A. McKowen's safe. 10 00 

719 17 

1,015 87 

Partial Restitution by W. A. McKowen: 

[An equity in lots in the Bachelder Tract.*] 

Cash to pay a petty voucher bill $7 00 

Bicycle 50 00 

Balance of bank account 287 11 

Salary for part of December. 96 77 

ChecK drawn to reimburse W. A. McKowen for bills paid 

from Secretary's revolving fund 150 67 

Paid bills 36 73 

628 18 

WiLMEBDiNQ ScHOOL: Director's receipts _ 1,368 22 

Carried forward _ $61&^*2a.VV>k 

*Not appraised before end of year. 



58 REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBUO INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
Showinff ReeeipU and DlsbuptemenU for 1908-04. 

RECEIPTS FOR 1903-04. 

Revenue Applicable to Current Use. 
Income on iMVBSTifKNTs : 
Interest on loans : 

On mortgages 183,288 97 

On P. M.Smith notes ..-. 600 00 

On loans to students from endowed loan funds. 29 60 



Interest on bonds deposited with the State 
Treasurer * 

State bonds.' _ $46,060 00 

Diverted funds 4,785 00 

San Francisco improvement bond 9000 



183,918 57 



Dividends on stocks : 

Weinstock-Lubin Real Estate Co |325 00 

San Francisco Gas and Electric Co 120 00 

Dividends received from Garrett W. Mc- 
Enemey as Goewey executor 356 00 



49,935 00 



801 00 

Interest on savings-bank deposits . 496 88 

Rents: 
Johnson Building, 120 Sutter street, San Fran- 
cisco (ti««) - $26,550 99 

Sacramento Building, First street, San Fran- 
cisco (ti«0-- - - 10,905 63 

University cottages and Palmer House 3,033 00 

Flood lands (H. Nelson) 1,000 00 



41.489 52 



$176,639 97 
Interest at 2% on average daily balances with the Treasurer 2,444 99 

Total net income from investments- - _ $3.79,064 96 



United States : 

Morrill College Aid Fund... $25,000 00 

Agricultural Experiment Station Fund 15,000 00 

State op California — (for current use) : 

Three fourths of State University Fund (tax of 2 cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation ; remaining one fourth is 
devoted to permanent improvements and appears under 
that head) $232,334 56 

General Appropriation : Item for the support of the Uni- 
versity 91,666 65 

Special appropriations for agriculture : 

Farmers* Institutes $6,000 00 

Poultry Experiment Station 2,500 00 

Viticulture 3,000 00 

Equipment of a Fertilizer Control Laboratory 1,800 00 

Student Deposits and Fees (net) : 

Deposits (balance retained for laboratory 
charges) : 

Agriculture. $260 45 

Bacteriology 25 00 

Botany 192 60 

Chemistrv 9,366 70 

Civil Engineering 1,316 90 

Dairy 322 00 

Mechanics _ 1,311 50 

Mineralogy 670 00 

Mining 2,064 90 

Physics 4,547 80 

Physiology 59 75 

ZocJlogy 624 15 



40,000 00 



13,300 00 



337,301 21 



$20,761 65 



Carried forward $20,761 65 $556,386 17 



SEPOBT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBUG INSTBUOTION. 59 

UNIYBRSITT OF CALIFORNIA- TABLE No. 6— ContlniMd/ 
Showliiff RaeolpU and DlsbupseiiMnU fbr 1903-04. 

RECEIPTS FOR 1903-04— Om«nii<rf. 

Brought forward - |556,3ai> IT 

Student Deposits akd Fkbs {net) — Continued. 

Brought forward 120,761 «ft 

Fees: 

Armory lockers |3 00 

Delayed registration 254 00 

Gymnasiums _ 686 60 

Library fines __ 64 26 

Non-resident tuition fee 3,310 00 

Seminary rooms.- _ _ 62 00 

Special examinations , 2,706 00 

SummerSchool of Surveying. 660 00 

Summer Session of 1903 10,338 00 

Summer Session of 1904 9,642 00 

27,514 75 

48,276 40 

TJiiiYSBsiTY Extension: Fees for courses 4,050 W 

Pbintino and Publishing: 

Payments for work done - $792 24 

Sale of Lick Observatory Publications 150 68 

Sale of publications -._ 34 91 

Sale of Tebtunis Papyri 648 85 

1,636 58 

AomCULTUBAL INCOME : 

License fees and tax for inspection of commercial fertilizers |3,407 22 

Sale of agricultural produce _ _ 616 38 

Sale of dairy produce _ - 837 37 

Sale of seed _ 75 

4,860 ?2 

Miscellaneous : 

Land patent fees - |5 00 

Sales: 

Wood and junk $94 62 

Discarded lathe - 100 00 

Oldpump _ 30 00 

Wood (at Lick Observatory) 10 13 

234 65 

Use of University property : 
Machinery for tests in Civil Engineering lab- 
oratory - $20 76 

Horse _ - - 3 00 

Ladder 1 00 

24 76 

Breakages made good : 

Gun stocks - $10 50 

Windows, etc 10 00 

20 50 

Reparation for property taken from Hearst Hall 11 80 

Moving chairs, cleaning, etc $312 83 

Water 120 01 

Light -- 251 77 

Expressage _ _ 1 10 

Telephone and telegraph charges refunded 5 46 

Redemption internal revenue stamps 18 00 

Money orders found in W. A. McKo wen's safe. 10 00 

719 17 

1,016 87 

Partial Restitution by W. A. McKowen: 

[An equity in lots in the Bachelder Tract.*] 

Gash to pay a petty voucher bill _ _ $7 00 

Bicycle 50 00 

Balance of bank account 287 11 

Salary for part of December _ 96 77 

ChecK drawn to reimburse W. A. McKowen for bills paid 

from Secretary's revolving fund 150 57 

Paid bills... _ 36 73 

628 18 

Wit^MKBDiNQ School: Director's receipts _ ._ 1,368 22 

Oarried forward $618,221 14 



*Mot appraised before end of year. 
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'university of CALIFORNIA— table No. 6— Continued. 
Showinff ReeelpU and DlsbuptemenU for 1908-04. 

RECEIPTS FOR 1903-04— Conrtnw«d. 

Brought forward $618,221114 

Musical and Dbamatio Productions: 

"Phfedre," for French library $18 68 

** Twelfth Nijght," for English library 669 66 

For the Musical and Dramatic Fund: 

The Royal Italian Band $88 06 

"The Kilties" 62 66 

160 60 

Gifts — (for current use): 838 84 

Mrs. Hearst: Hearst Scholarships .-_ $6,000 00 

For the Lick Observatory •_ 2,600 00 

Addition to salary Chair of Pathology 2,000 00 

Dramatic Festival expenses 623 05 

Anthropology - 27,296 91 

$38,319 96 

(For architectural expenditures, see under 

Endowment). 
Note — Other moneys have been disbursed 
directly for a number of Universitjr purposes, 
as the erection of the Hearst Memorial Mining 
Building, the salary of the SupervisingArchi- 
tect, and of the Medical Examiner for Women, 
further anthropological purchases and explor- 
ations, etc." 

Scholarships : 

(Note also Hearst Scholarships above.) 

Levi Strauss & Co., for tne Levi Strauss 

Scholarships _ _ $5,260 00 

Ladies of tne Temple Emanu-El, for the 

Emanu-El Scholarship ..-_ _ 600 00 

San Jos6 High School Scholarship w 126 00 

Los Angeles High School Scholarship ___ 436 64 

HilgardScholarship _ 126 00 

6,436 64 

Book Funds — (for current use) : 

Claus Spreckels $11,676 83 

Martha A. Hallidie 600 00 

James K. Moffitt, '86 300 00 

Ernst A. Denicke-- -- 40 00 

Mrs. William H. Crocker _ 600 00 

Robert Belcher, '00 40 00 

George W. Bauer, '97 -. 60 00 

13,105 83 

For the Lick Observatory : 

D. O. Mills - - $10,000 00 

Carnegie Institution 2,000 00 

(Note also Mrs. Hearst's gift.) 12,000 00 

For investigation of the asparagus rust 1,870 00 

Mrs. William H. Crocker, for anthropological 

^ research in Mexico -.. 2,600 00 

Prizes * 

TheBonnheim Prize _ $250 00 

The James Bryce Historical Essay Prize 100 00 

35Q QQ 

Hyde French Lectures 200 00 

For Geology: R. M. Fitzgerald 10 00 

For Military Science : A Friend 100 00 

For Palaeontology : Miss Annie M. Alexander 600 00 

For Physiology : 
A Friend: Salary of the chair at $6,000 per 

annum _ $2,600 00 

Dr. M. Herzstein, for the coming of Wilhelm 
Ostwald from Leipzig to deliver the dedica- 
tion address for the Rudolph Spreckels 
Physiological Laboratory 500 00 

3 QQQ QQ 

For Zoology: A Friend '200 00 

$78,691 43 

Cftrried forward _ $697,651^41 
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UNIVBRSITT OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
Showing ReeeipU and Disbursements for 1903-04. 

RECEIPTS FOR 1903-04— Ccm/tn««/. 

Brought forward _ _.. $e97,a'>l 41 

Fob Endowments: 

Berkeley Hospital Association, for a Hospital Fund $1,865 23 

Prytanean Society, for a Hospital Fund 666 50 

Pixley Scholarship in Law _ 3,563 22 

Gk)ewey Scholarship _ _ 4,510 00 

Class of 1903 Loan Fund 385 30 

Alumni Hall _ 1,000 00 

11,990 26 

Incoms fob Pebmakent Impboyements: 

California Hall (first installment of the State appropriation 

of $250,000) - - $150,0a) 00 

Permanent Improvement Fund (one-fourth of two-cent tax) 77,444 85 
Improvement of the Affiliated Colleges grounds (first por- 
tion of the State appropriation of $6,000) 3,000 00 

230,444 86 

OiFTs TO Meet Abchite«tubal Expenses on Con- 
STBUcnoN WoBK^the money for such expenses 
being first advanced by the University ana now 
made good by the donors of the buildings): 
Mrs. Hearst: 
For the development of the Hearst Architec- 
tural Plan _. $2,201 20 

Hearst Mining Building _. 2,549 56 

$4,750 76 

Wm. R. Hearst: architectural expenses on the Greek 

Theater 751 80 

Spreckels Fund : for further expenditures on the Rudolph 

Spreckels Physiological Laboratory 320 12 

5,832 68 

Total - $945,919 19 

(Note : Includes no mention of the Doe bequest of about 
$600,000 for the erection of a library.) 



RECEIPTS FOR 1903-04 WHICH REPRESENT NO REAL ADDITION TO THE 
INCOME, BUT MERELY THE TURNING-OVER OF FUNDS. 

Forward $945,919 19 

Student deposits later returned or due to be returned. $18,929 95 
Military uniform fees, collected only to be turned 

over to the military tailor 4,118 45 

Medical examination fees, collected only to be turned 

over to Medical Examiner in Summer Session 68 00 

$23,116 40 

Income of the Johnson and Sacramento Buildings, 
applied to their maintenance : 

Johnson Buildinff _. $6,974 86 

Sacramento Building 5,219 07 

12,193 93 

Land fees collected for State 13 (K) 

Reimbursement for architectural expenses on Faculty Club 312 11 

Income on properties held in trust for Mrs. Sather: 
Sather Chair Fund: 

Fireman's Fund dividends $1,200 00 

San Francisco National Bank divi- 600 00 

dends 

Savings bank dividends... 995 26 

$2,795 26 

Sather Law Library Fund : 

Stowell mortgage $840 00 

Rents on Alameda property 225 00 

1,065 00 

3,860 26 

Carried for\vTad $39,495 70 $946,919 19 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
Showing ReeeipU and DisbursemenU for 1903-04. 

DISBURSEMENTS FROM JULY 1, 1903, TO JUNE 30, 1904— Continued. 

Brought forward _ _.. $296,637 66 

Drawing ._ __ 5,154 54 

Economics _ 11,667 12 

Education... 8,961 06 

English _ 20,686 04 

Geography _ _ _._ 3,000 00 

Geology and Mineralogy 7,491 23 

German _ 12,861 41 

Greek .. ____. _ 7 206 72 

History and Political Science __" __]_. ..." '_ 16,'663 02 

Irrigation _. 2,089 41 

Jurisprudence 7,816 10 

Latin.. _.__ _ 11,546 50 

Lick Observatory : 

Departmental allotment .' $27,116 19 

Erection of new residence 1,876 00 

Prom gifts : 

Carnegie Institution (for computers) $1,642 16 

National Academy of Sciences (apparatus) _._ 388 60 

Hearst donation (apparatus for new residence, 

services, etc.) 2,399 00 

Mills donation for spectroscope 106 00 

D. O. Mills donation (Southern Hemisphere 

expedition) _. 3,671 33 

8,206 08 

37,196 27 

Mathematics 16,724 68 

Mechanics : 

Departmental allotment $16,733 02 

Morrill College Aid Fund 6,349 92 

22,082 94 

Military Science and Tactics ._ _ 1,602 30 

Mining : 

Departmental allotment _- _ $8,004 83 

Morrill College Aid Fund 3,199 92 

Hearst donation for the salary of the chair of Mining 300 00 



Oriental Languages : 

Departmental allotment $1,172 10 

Agassiz Chair Fund 3,000 00 

Palaeontology : 

Departmental allotment $1,237 25 

Annie M. Alexander donation for Saurian Research 600 00 



11,504 75 



4,172 10 



1,737 25 
Pathology (portion of Professor Taylor's salary defrayed by gift 

from Mrs. Hearst) 1,100 00 

Philosophy : 

Departmental allotment $6,506 32 

D. O. Mills endowment 7,699 92 

14,205 24 

Physical Culture ..._ 5,704 19 

Physics : 

Departmental allotment $16,355 45 

Morrill College Aid Fund 3,478 56 

19,834 01 

Physiology : 

Departmental allotment. $7,789 07 

Donation for Professor Loeb's salary 4,999 92 

Herzstein donation for laboratory equipment 1,394 33 

Herzstein donation for Professor Ostwald's visit 500 00 

14,683 32 

Romanic Languages 7,949 92 

Semitic Languages 2,400 00 

Summer Sessions: 

of 1903 - - .- - - $10,057 41 

of 1904 551 87 

of Civil Engineering, 1904 44 40 

10,653 68 



Carried forward $582,111 46 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 6— Continued. 

Showing Receipts and Disbupsements for 1903-04. 

DISBURSEMENTS FROM JULY 1, 1903, TO JUNE 30, mOi- Continued. 

Brought forward $682,111 46 

University Extension 4,700 Of) 

ZoBlogy : 

Departmental allotment.-- $7,218 63 

Donation for the salary of an assistant 220 00 



Scholarships and Prizes : 

From General University Fund : State of California Schol- 
arships - - $3,487 50 

From endowments or special gifts : 

Cerf Scholarship $155 00 

Emanu-El Scholarship 499 92 

Goewey Scholarship 125 00 

Hearst Scholarships 2,400 00 

Houghton Scholarship 150 00 

LeConte Fellowship-..- 250 00 

Los Angeles High School Scholarship 319 64 

San Jos# High School Scholarship 125 00 

Strauss Scholarships 3,437 50 

Whiting Fellowships 1,300 00 

Bonnheim prizes 250 00 

8,762 06 



Anthropology : 

Supported by Mrs. Hearst .-- $22,398 46 

Ethel W. Crocker Mexican Anthropological Research 2,318 74 

Wilmerding School : 

Running expenses - $21,944 47 

New building _ 6,670 39 



7,438 63 



12,499 66 

Musical and Dramatic Fund. 1 85 

University Medal Fund (purchase of medal for the most distinguished 

scholar of the graduating class) 130 00 

Weinstock Lectures on the Morals of Trade - 353 00 

St. Louis Exposition exhibit 3,490 46 

French lectures 400 00 

Dramatic Festival 523 05 

Expenses Knowles mortgage 104 00 

Permanent Improvement Fund : 

Changes in the Agricultural Building _ $867 15 

Bacteriological Laboratory 1,316 60 

Changes in the Anthropological Museum to prepare for 

class-room use 54 38 

Addition to the Chemistry Building 3 25 

Changes in East Hall 876 32 

Addition to the Harmon Gymnasium 47 45 

Hearst Hall fire-escapes 108 88 

Hillegass Tract.. ..- ..- 2,385 05 

Addition to the Library _ 9,781 44 

Addition to the Students' Observatory 4,610 72 

Power and heating plant 13,271 23 

President's House 2,455 21 

35,777 68 

California Hall : State appropriation 9,775 93 

Alumni Hall (photographs in connection with the making of plan) 15 50 

W. A. McKowen defalcation 52,a59 94 

Architectural expenses advanced by the University, but ulti- 
mately defrayed by donations : 

Athletic Field _ - $108 55 

Faculty Club 304 10 

Greek Theater : 753 90 

Hearst Mining Building 3,022 66 

Hearst Architectural Plan 2,705 05 

Library (to be built by Doe bequest) 350 49 

Physiological Laboratory Building, Spreckels Fund 330 12 



7,574 87 



24,717 20 



27,614 86 



Carried forward -_ .-.. $769^288 04 

5— spi 
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UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA— TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
Showing ReeeipU and DisbursemenU for 1908-04. 

DISBURSEMENTS FROM JULY 1, 1903, TO JUNE 30, 1904— Continued. 

Brought forward $709,288 04 

Medical Department _ _ .._ 13,591 06 

State appropriation for the improvement of the Affiliated Colleges grounds. 1,491 30 

Sather Funds : 

Paid to Mrs. Sather |3,213 00 

Taxes on Oregon property (account Mrs. Sather) 74 26 

3,287 2.'* 

Students' Deposits or Fees returned : 

Agricultural Laboratory .. _ _ _ $312 45 

Botanical Laboratory 35 00 

Chemical Laboratory _ __. 4,666 65 

Civil Engineering Liaboratory ._ 921 65 

Dairying _ 135 60 

Diplomas.-- 205 00 

Library 40 00 

Mechanics 1,131 50 

Mineralogy 153 00 

Mining 2,087 96 

Physics 5,527 35 

Physiological Laboratory 70 25 

Zoology 364 95 

16,641 15 

Uniforms.. 4,118 45 

Contingent Funds 3,000 OO 

Bills receivable : 

Commercial loans _ $160,700 00 

Class of 1903 Loan Fund (loans to students) - - . 290 00 

Walton Memorial Loan Fund (loans to students). . _ 165 00 

151,166 OO 

Care of buildings held as investments : 

Johnson Buildine $6,974 86 

Sacramento Building 5,219 07 

r 12,193 9a 

Flood Endowment Interest : 

Legal expenses, etc. ._ _ 1,003 50 

State fees for land patent (received and paid over to the State) 3 00 

Goewey Scholarship Fund : 

San Francisco Gas and Electric stock $1,760 00 

Eastern Dynamite stock 2,750 00 

4,510 00 

$979,282 6» 
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LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 



By O. L. ELLIOTT, RKGifcTRVK. 



The Leland Stanford Junior University, chartered in 1885, first 
opened its doors to students October 1, 1891. "The idea of establishing 
an institution of this kind for the benefit of mankind," states the 
charter, " came directly and largely from our son and only child, 
Leland." This only son of Governor and Mrs. Stanford died in 1884 
in his sixteenth year, and it was as a memorial to him that the Uni- 
versity was begun. The comprehensive object of the University, as 
defined in the charter, was " to promote the public welfare by exercis- 
ing an influence in behalf of humanity and civilization." In its con- 
ception and its working out under the administration of President 
Jordan, the practical nature of the higher education has been empha- 
sized, though not practical education in the narrow or commercial sense. 

The material foundation consists, first, in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity. On the old Palo Alto farm in the Santa Clara Valley, thirty- 
three miles southeast of San Francisco, there has been erected a series 
of buildings which constitute the most beautiful college architecture in 
America. " The original plan was thought out by Richardson, the great 
Boston architect, and his firm (Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge), which 
built the Inner Quadrangle, and the later architects who have fash- 
ioned the Outer Quadrangle and the various detached buildings, have 
elaborated and embellished the old mission architecture of the Spanish 
fathers. The main plan comprehended two quadrangles, the one 
entirely surrounding the other. The Inner Quadrangle consists of 
twelve one-story buildings of soft buff sandstone, rough hewn, and the 
imposing Memorial Church, all surrounding a court of three and a 
quarter acres, and connected by a continuous open arcade. The prin- 
cipal buildiings of the Outer Quadrangle are two stories in height, and 
its fourteen buildings are also connected by an arcade extending the 
entire length of the quadrangle on the outside. In the center of the 
principal fagade is the massive Memorial Arch, 100 feet in height, 90 
feet wide, and 34 feet deep, and surrounded at the top by a sculptured 
frieze, 12 feet in height, designed by St. Gaudens, and representing the 
progress o^ civilization in America. The Memorial Church, costing 
half a mil^on dollars, and elaborated and embellished with rare mosaic 
work, stands in the center of the Inner Quadrangle. Outside of the 
quadrangles are various detached buildings, including the perfectly 
equipped chemistry building, the extensive museums, the new gymna- 
sium (now. nearly completed), the dormitories, and various engineering 
buildings.} A new library building, to cost more than half a million 
dollars, has also been begun. This building will be planned to hold a 
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million books, with .provision for indefinite enlargement. More than 
12,000,000 has already been expended for buildings, and the interest- 
bearing endowment of the University is already, approximately, 
120,000,000, not counting the vast landed estaten and various, at 
present, unproductive properties. 

Throughout the first thirteen years of its existence, the University 
has been hampered by inadequate financial resources, and as yet only 
the smaller part of its great endowment is available for tho artnal 
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work of the University. Its growth under these circumstances has been 
hardly less than phenomenal, and with the prospect of full use of its 
endowment within the next few years, the facilities for study are likely 
to be greatly increased and new departments to be added. The 
founders assumed full management of the University during their life- 
time, but in July, 1903, by special Act of the Legislature, Mrs. Stanford 
turned over to the Board of Trustees the entire management and control 
of the institution. 

The admission requirements of the University presuppose the com- 
pletion of a full four years' high school course. Admission may be by 
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examination, but is in large part on rcconiinendation from approved 
schools. A wide range of entrance subjects is offered, but with the 
exception of English composition no one of these is prencribed. The 
quantity of preparation, and the kind of work in each subject epecified, 
are definitely laid down, but the prospective student may combine 
these subjects in any way he chooses so far as compulsion from the 
University is concerned. Similarly, all work in the University is 
elective, but in order to hold the student to some definite accomplish- 
ment and appropriate course of study, he is required to choose a major 
subject to which one third or one fourth of his time is to be devoted, 
and to arrange his entire course so as to meet the approval of the 
major professor. 

The departments represented in the University are: tireek, Latin, 
Germanic Languages, Romanic Languages, English Literature and 
Rhetoric, English Philology, Psychology, Education, History, Economics 
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and Social Science, Law, Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Physiology and Histology, Zoology, Entomology, Geology and_ 
Mining, and Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 

The single degree of Bachelor of Arts is given to all graduates. 

The degree of LL.B. is given on the completion of the three years' 
law course, but, except in unusual cases, only to those who have 
previously received a baccalaureate degree. 

The advanced degrees of Engineer, Master of Arts, anil Doctor of 
Philosophy are given for resident work only, and under the conditions 
common to the leading universities. 

In 1903-04, the instructing body numbered 145, an<l the student 
body 1,485. The enrollment since the opening lias been as follows: 

1881-92 559 1895-MG l.OKf lOHS-fW 1,15:) \!Ul-lr2 ],2!Ki 

iai2-93...-78* I8H6-»7.... 1,001 1 899-1900. _l,.^il m<2-(a . . . A.Wi 

1893-94.... 97.') l»97-«i---l,224 190(HJI 1.38,9 l!KIS-« 1,485 

18M-9&- 1,100 
David Starr Jordan (M.S., I>L.D., Cornell) has been president of the 
institution since its organization. Mrs. Jane I>. Stanford, surviving 
founder of the University, is president of the Hiiard of Trustees. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, 



By warring WILKINSON, Principal. 



History of the Institution. — On the 17th of March, 1860, a number of 
benevolent ladies in San Francisco organized the Society for the In- 
struction and Maintenance of the Deaf and the Blind, and on the 19th 
of April following, the Legislature appropriated $10,000 for the erection 
of a building for carrying out the purpose of the society. The munici- 
pal authorities of San Francisco gave $7,000 toward the purchase of a 
hundred-vara lot on the corner of Fifteenth and Mission streets, which 
site was donated to the State. 

Meantime, a small two-story house (still standing) on Natoma street 
was rented, and on the 30th of April, 1860, a school was opened with 
three deaf pupils. On the 29th of March, 1861, a bill appropriating an 
additional $10,000 was approved by the Governor. While the title of 
the property was vested in the State, and the support of the school was 
provided for by Act of Legislature, the management of the Institution 
was conducted by the society which founded it. Mrs. P. B. Clark was 
the Principal until the fall of 1864, when she resigned. In the follow- 
ing February, Mr. J. M. Francis of Ohio took charge, but in conse- 
quence of feeble health he resigned in July of the same year, although 
he consented to serve in office until a successor could be obtained. On 
December 1, 1865, the present Principal, who had been called from 
New York, arrived and entered upon the duties of his office. 

On the 31st of March an Act of Legislature was approved, reorganiz- 
ing the Institution and placing it under a Board of Directors, who, 
after the first board, named in the bill, were to be appointed by the 
Governor. Ira P. Rankin, B. H. Randolph, William Sherman, J. P. 
Whitney, and J. A. Benton constituted the initial board. At the same 
time a bill was approved providing for the sale of the property in San 
Francisco, and the purchase of a new site "within fifty miles of San 
Francisco," and an appropriation of $50,000, in addition to the proceeds 
derived from the sale of the old property, for the erection of buildings 
thereon. In accordance with this Act, the present site of one hundred 
and thirty acres in Berkeley was bought, and a fine stone building 
erected. On January 17, 1875, the building was totally destroyed by 
fire. To avoid the disbanding of the Institution forty gentlemen gave 
their notes for $1,000 each for the erection of a wooden building as a 
temporary housing of the pupils, but of this money only $27,000 wat^ 
used for construction and furnishing, and on the 17th of April, 1875. 
the school was reopened. At the session of the Legislature, 1876, an Act- 
was passed reimbursing the generous men who had loaned their credit, 
and another bill was passed appropriating $110,000 to make good the 
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loss by fire. The Directors, by advice of the Principal, adopted a plan 
of segregated structures, which plan has been carefully followed for 
twenty years, until at present writing the group comprises an edifice 
for educational and executive purposes; five halls for the home life of 
the pupils; a refectory; a boiler-house and laundry; a mechanic arts 
building; bakery and cooking school; a residence for the Principal; a 
hospital; stable; dairy; and conservatory — all situated upon highly 
cultivated grounds, and combining the best results of constructive skill 
and hygienic science. The total cost has been about $400,000, which is 
not far from the present value of the land alone. Such in brief is the 
history of the California Institution for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Attendance of Pupils. — The attendance of pupils for the last two 
years has been as follows: 

For the Academic Year ending For the Academic Year ending 

June SO, 190S. June SO, 1904, 

Deaf boys 90 Deaf boys 81 

Deaf girls 66—166 Deaf girls 66—146 

Blind boys 48 Blind boys 47 

Blind girls 26—74 Blind girls 30—77 

Total 230 Total 223 

Cost of Support. — The cost to the State for the support of the Institu- 
tion for the fifty-fourth fiscal year was 161,165.58, showing a per capita 
expenditure of $261.58, while the per capita for the fifty-fifth fiscal year 
was $278.82; making the average cost per pupil, based upon an average 
attendance of 226t«t pupils, $270.20. 

Methods of Instruction. — The methods of instruction used in this 
Institution are those usually pursued in the best institutions for the 
deaf and the blind in America. For the blind, the teaching is largely 
oral, with such tactual books and apparatus as are called for by lack of 
sight. The curriculum follows closely that of the public schools, lead- 
ing up to the high schools and the university. It includes reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, history, physiology, physics and chemistry, algebra, 
geometry, and such literary studies as help to a knowledge and use of 
good English. The typewriter forms an important part of the appa- 
ratus, and its use is continually required; instrumental and vocal music 
are taught to all who show talent or ability to learn. 

The problem of teaching the blind is much less complicated than is 
the instruction of the deaf, because they come to school with the instru- 
ment of thought and its commerce in a well-developed form. There is 
no intellectual or social isolation in the case of a blind person, even if 
he never goes to school. The instructor's task is to give an academic 
training; to teach the pupil the processes and sources by which, and 
whence, knowledge is acquired; to lead him to correct thinking and its 
expression; and above all, to develop upright, manly character, moral 
perceptions, and self-helpfulness. Hoc opus, hie labor est. But to this 
end there is always the broad, open avenue for conveying the world's 
accumulated experience — the ear, which for purposes of receiving 
instruction is worth all the other senses combined. 

The teaching of the deaf is another affair, and much more difficult. 
To accomplish it, in the California school every method is used: speech, 
lip reading, manual alphabet, signs, pictures, writing, all united in 
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what is known as the " Combined System," by which all classes of the 
deaf are reached. There are at present in the fifty-seven State institu- 
tions for the deaf about 12,000 pupils, of whom ninety-five per cent are 
taught under this system. The results and the character of the 
methods pursued in the California Institution, both for the deaf and 
the blind, can be best illustrated by the number of matriculations at 
the University of California and at Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. Of the 956 pupils who have entered the Institution since its 
opening, 221 are still on its rolls, leaving 735 who have graduated or 
been discharged. Of these, 18 have matriculated — 14 at the University 
of California, and 4 at Gallaudet College. Of this number, 12 are deaf 
and 6 are blind. The total percentage is 2.44, which is probably a 
much larger proportion of these handicapped pupils than of those who 
go to college from the public schools of the State. 

Improvements, — The only improvement in the equipment since the 
report of 1902 has been the completion of the segregated hospital, 
which was in process of erection at that date. All expenses of paint- 
ing, repairs, and renewals have been paid for out of the contingent 
fund, no appropriation for such purposes having been made or asked 
for. 

California's Liberality to Her Afflicted. — The work of educating the 
deaf and the blind has everywhere come to be regarded as one of the 
most sacred duties of the State, and as outlined in the opening para- 
graphs of this report, California early recognized her responsibility in 
this direction. Before she had a capitol to house her own Legislature, 
she provided a school for the sightless and the deaf, and has always 
responded liberally to every request for promoting their comfort, care, 
and education. She has chosen the fairest site in all the State for the 
dignified group of buildings wherein is carried on this beneficent work. 
She has called, from far and near, the most experienced instructors, 
and the physical equipment will compare most favorably with any 
similar institution in the land. In this connection, an extract from an 
editorial written by Rev. Fred H. Wines, and published in the Inter- 
national Record, may be of interest. After saying some kind things of 
the executive officer, Mr. Wines writes: 

^* To-day has been given to a visit to the deaf and blind at Berkeley. 
* * * The school is in its way a gem, probably the most perfect in 
respect of its general arrangements and the admirable balance of all its 
parts that I have ever seen. * * * The Institution is organized on 
the cottage plan. The number of pupils is one hundred and sixty, and 
they are divided into ten classes, not including the classes in articula- 
tion. In the highest class, I found the pupils studying Latin, and I 
learned that six have entered the University. I met a Mr. Grady here, 
a deaf mute who spent one year at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore. These instances illustrate the fact that the deaf are capa- 
ble of pursuing their studies if encouraged to do so in company of 
those who can both hear and speak — a fact not generally recognized. 
The buildings comprise a school-house, two (now three) dormitories for 
boys, two for girls, a kitchen and dining-room, a laundry, a stable, 
workshop, and a private residence for the Principal. These are all 
separate from each other, which in my opinion is as it should be. The 
amount of land is one hundred and thirty acres. Many of the details 
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of the buildings are worthy of special notice. A peculiarity in the con- 
struction of some of the roofs struck my eye; the two slopes do not 
meet at the top, but there is a corrugated iron ridge above, and a space 
is left open for the passage of air. Instead of iron fire-escapes such as 
are commonly seen, stone towers at the ends of the dormitories inclose 
circular stairways of stone, by which in case of necessity the pupils on 
the upper floors may pass out of the buildings and reach the ground in 
safety. The girls^ dormitories are divided off into alcoves by wooden 
partitions which do not reach to the ceiling, so that each girl has a 
private sleeping apartment, while all are in the same room. The din- 
ing-room presents an elegant appearance; it is finished in white cedar, 
and has an elevated ornamented roof; the windows are round headed 
and have stained glass; the kitchen is lofty and handsome, with a tiled 
floor and a tiled dado. There is no necessity for a scullery, since 
dishes can be washed the year round on a porch outside; and no need 
for a refrigerator, because in this climate meat can be kept without ice. 
* * * All of the buildings are rat-proof. There are no sewer con- 
nections and inside water-closet pipes. These are all outside the 
buildings. From the front windows and from the portico of the school 
building, one looks over the bay through the Golden Gate upon the 
broad Pacific Ocean. It is one of the finest views in California." 

This commendatory notice of the Institution derives its chief value 
from the man who wrote it. Mr. Wines is not a novice in matters of 
this kind. For over twenty years he was the Secretary of the Illinois 
Board of Charities. Half of his life has been spent in critical exami- 
nation of public institutions, and no one is better qualified to judge of 
the merits of a plan and its details than he. It will be gratifying, 
therefore, to the people of California who have been always so lioeral 
to this school, to know that the money appropriated to its use has not 
been unwisely expended. 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Appropriation for Salaries — Receipts. Expenditures. 

Year ending June 30, 1903 $40,07662 $40,076 62 

Year ending June 30, 1904 43,915 92 43,916 92 

Appropriation for Support — 

Year ending June 30, 1903 19,339 98 19,339 98 

Year ending June 30, 1904 20,012 10 20,012 10 

$123,343 62 $123,343 62 

Contingent Fund — 

Year ending June 30, 1903 $6,841 94 $4,931 87 

Year ending June 30, 1904 6,788 57 4,419 52 

Balance- .-. 4,279 12 

$13,630 51 $13,630 51 



ESTIMATED VALUE OF PLANT. 

130 acres of land, cost $12,500 $276,000 00 

Buildings, cost . 383,000 00 

Libraries 2,500 00 

Physical apparatus 500 00 

Furniture 10,000 00 

Dairy, cattle, etc ^. 2,500 00 

$673,600 00 

Cost of plant, about $411,000 00 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 



Report prepared by WALTER J. KENYON, of the State Normal School 

AT San Francisco. 



The schoolmen of California first turned their united attention to the 
manual-training question in 1893, when the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, assembled at Stockton, listened to Mr. Larsson's presentation of 
the sloyd idea. 

A steadily increasing interest in the subject was manifested at each 
of the subsequent annual sessions. And beginning with the Oakland 
meeting, in 1896, a generous exhibit of models was made by those 
schools in which the work had actually begun. 

The first manual-training courses established in the State were at 
Santa Barbara. As in so many cases elsewhere, the work in that city 
was begun as a private philanthropy and later turned over to the city 
school department. Miss Anna S. C. Blake founded the school which 
bears her name, in 1891, and maintained it until 1899. Her death 
occurring at that time, the school passed by deed to the city, although 
four years previously it had become a regular part of the city school 
system. Four thousand two hundred dollars is raised annually by 
special tax. Out of this sum the entire running expenses of the school 
are met, including the salaries of three teachers and a janitor, and the 
working supplies for seven hundred and fifty pupils. 

This plant was the first grammar school manual-training estab- 
lishment on the Pacific Coast. The present organization includes 
equipments for sloyd, cooking, sewing, wood-carving, primary card- 
board work, and an art room. During the first years of the under- 
taking the classes were conducted after the regular school hours, 
but gradually the work was merged into the regular school-day 
program. The working period is one hour and a half. 

The sewing and sloyd begin with the fourth grade, and the sloyd 
continues to the high school. In the eighth grade cooking displaces 
sewing and the period is of two hours' duration. The equipment 
throughout is complete, but very simple and well kept. The models 
belong to the pupils who make them. The work is compulsory, 
although such a term seems a misnomer as applied to manual training, 
for the children are never voluntarily absent, and the average attend- 
ance is much higher than in the grade schools. When the school was 
established the townspeople were at first indifferent, then sur- 
prised, then interested, and are now in hearty sympathy. The same 
may be said of the teachers. 

Speaking generally, the manual-training investment of California 
compares favorably with that of the best sections of the East. San Jose 
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and Sacramento are the only large cities in the whole State that have 
made no move toward joining the majority. San Francisco installed 
an effective sloyd system in 1900. It has from time to time increased 
in scope until at this writing there are seven sloyd centers and a cook- 
ing department, besides a polytechnic high school which began its work 
several years earlier. In addition to these there are two excellent in- 
dustrial schools, endowed and aflSliated with the State University. 

In the San Francisco plan, ** sloyd centers'' are established in readily 
accessible parts of the city and each of these centers serve the needs 
of from three to five grammar schools. In some cases the boys travel as 
much as two miles by street car. For these long-distance classes the 
work begins at 9 a. m. or at 1 p. m., thus utilizing the intermissions for 
the transit across town. 

In Alameda the other plan is carried out. Supervisor Goodell states 
the case as follows : **In each grammar school we have laboratories, one 
for woodwork and one for cooking, and equipped for twenty-five pupils. 
There is also in each school an equipment large enough for the largest 
classes in cardboard construction and sewing. This latter equipment 
is kept in the office and travels from room to room as needed. In the 
first four grades both sexes take cardboard work and basketry. In 
the fifth grade the girls have sewing, while the boys have cardboard 
construction and weaving. In the sixth year the girls sew and the 
boys have woodwork. In the seventh and eighth, while the boys have 
woodwork the girls have cooking. All work below the sixth year is 
done by the regular grade teachers, aided by outlines and practical 
demonstrations by the supervisor.'' 

Oakland has long had an effective manual-training high schooL 
Berkeley has been agitating the question for several years and is now 
on the eve of joining the general movement. Stockton has a grammar- 
grade manual-training school temporarily out of operation. Fresno 
has for several years had sloyd classes for her seventh and eighth 
grades. Bakersfield and Tulare both introduced the work last year. 
Bakersfield carries a special teacher for woodwork and drawing. 
Tulare has woodwork from the seventh to the tenth grades, devoting 
eighty minutes to the lesson. San Luis Obispo is the seat of a State 
polytechnic school, which, while it has a definite leaning toward agri- 
cultural interests, is enough of a technical institution to figure promi- 
nently among manual-training schools of the State. The unexcelled 
system of Santa Barbara has already been described. Los Angeles has 
well-developed courses in sloyd, sewing, cooking, and a variety of 
primary work. Steps have already been taken to establish a manual- 
training high school. San Diego, as early as 1891 had installed wood 
sloyd for her sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and later added card- 
board and raffia work in the primary. Many of the smaller cities and 
towns in Los Angeles and adjacent counties have invested in some form 
of manual training. Redlands devotes an hour a week to sloyd and 
sewing in grades five to eight, and has also some primary work in card- 
board. Santa Ana allows one hundred and ten minutes weekly to 
sewing and cooking in grades six to nine, but no report is made of what 
the boys are doing. Pasadena has no manual-training courses of her 
own, but she has her Throop Polytechnic Institute, which, with its 
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elementary, normal, and secondary departments, constitutes one of the 
important manual-training factors of the State. Riverside, Covina, 
and Oxnard have courses in primary manual training, and the course 
of study for Los Angeles County calls for this work in all the rural 
schools of the county. We have overlooked Pacific Grove, which has a 
course of woodwork for the ninth grade. In Sausalito and Sunol 
experiments are being carried on in primary manual training. 

Of the normal schools of the State all have manual-training courses. 
The Los Angeles school carries sewing, domestic science, sloyd, and 
primary work. The San Jose school reports sewing, sloyd, and primary 
work. The school in San Francisco has courses in sewing, sloyd, and 
illustrative construction, in the service of the nature study and other 
departments. The Chico and San Diego schools have courses in primary 
cardboard work. 

This inventory of our local manual-training enterprises does not 
appear trivial when we reflect that thirteen years ago the study was 
unknown to any schools of this State. North of the parallel of 38 
degrees there are a round dozen communities, headed b}^ Sacramento, 
that should be heard from on this subject. 

A manual training roll-call for the United States corresponding to 
the one we have just given for California, would create the impression 
that little remained to be done. We have to remember, however, that in 
the generality of cases manual training is a decoration on the course ot* 
study rather than an organic and pervasive factor in it. We must not 
rest content with ornamenting our school reports with professionally- 
phrased rhapsodies on the value of manual training and then following 
these up with admissions of a most dismally fragmentary installation 
of the work. If manual training is a good thing it should be established 
in a whole-hearted and effective way ; that permeates the school depart- 
ment throughout, reaching both sexes and every pupil just as insist- 
ently as does our instruction in number and language. Santa Barbara 
and Alameda have shown that this can be done, and apparently they 
have shown, also, that it is a good thing to do. 

The subject of English, for example, would cut a curious figure in 
our school reports if candor compelled us to state that it was taught 
only in two grades, selected somewhat at random, and given in only 
a portion of our schools and possibly to only one sex. Yet this is the 
present status of manual training, even in those localities where it 
has given most employment to the job printer. It is not the present 
purpose to urge the extension of the program time allowed for manual 
training, nor a material increase of the present expenditures upon it; 
but rather the speedy application of this training to every school and 
grade and every pupil wherever it has been tested and has proven its 
usefulness. 

CURRENT DISCUSSION. 

The present tendency in manual-training discussion is to revise our 
earlier over-positive judgments concerning the rigorous line to be 
drawn between educational and industrial manual training. Not that 
the distinction itself is any less valid, but that its force probably ter- 
minates at an earlier period in the school course than was at first con- 
r .ceded. Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., who is 
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particularly familiar with the psychology of manual training, writes 
as follows : 

**I believe a mistake has been made in drawing a sharp distinction 
between educational manual training and industrial education ; 
between what is said to be * educational' and what is useful. I believe 
the two have vastly more in common and are oftener identical than has 
been assumed in our theoretical discussions. • • • Manual train- 
ing should, therefore, be given a turn in the direction of industrial 
training more than it has. This is probably not as true of the primary 
and middle grades as it is of the last two y'ears of the elementary 
school and of the high school. Following rigidly a series of models, 
for example, seems to me an artificial thing. • • • Furthermore, 
the elementary woodwork should, it seems to me, be more closely con- 
nected with mechanics and physics than it has been. 

**In the second place our manual-training high schools ought to be 
made technical high schools. There ought to be courses to fit for the 
higher technical schools, to prepare the duller boys for a trade 
(although the high school can probably not teach a complete trade) 
and courses which would fit young men to become foremen, superintend- 
ents of shops, and, in short, to fill those places which come between the 
engineer and the workman. A manual-training high school which will 
accomplish this aim will do work which is no less educational than the 
work that is now done, and will accomplish far more for its students. 

**In the third place, my feeling is that we need to emphasize the art 
side of manual training, especially in our high schools. Clay modeling 
and carving ought to have a much higher place than they now have. 

** Fourth, I am inclined to think that we ought to do more with 
clay modeling in the primary and lower grammar grades than we are 
now doing. I wish to say this merely tentatively, as I am not clear as 
to just what ought to be done. I have the feeling that below the sixth 
year of school the problem of manual training has not yet been solved. 

** Fifth, in every manual-training high school there ought to be con- 
ducted an evening school of trades, which can use the equipment of 
the day high school. 

** Sixth, we need trade schools for boys who have reached the sixth 
or seventh grade and must leave school to go to work if they have not 
an opportunity of learning a trade in school. For such trade, work 
there ought to be required a pretty broad basis of general manual 
training. It will be a mistake if the manual-training teachers stand 
aloof from this movement to establish trade schools and disparage it 
because, in their judgment, it is not educational manual training. The 
movement in favor of trade schools should be kept in close connection 
with the manual-training movement, and should be directed by the 
same group of people. To emphasize unduly the educational phase 
of manual training over against industrial training is to make the very 
same mistake which conservatives have made in academic training in 
emphasizing the classics and formal education over against modem 
languages and the applied sciences." 

It will be noticed in the foregoing that Superintendent Balliet sees 
in the elementary grades below the seventh a manual-training problem 
which has not been solved — or shall we say a problem which executive 
school officers have not deemed worthy of solving! And it is in these 
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grades that mannal training which is distinctively educational must 
have a free swing before our public schools can claim to serve their 
function. The ai^nment has a psychological basis, and is briefly this : 

Investigation has shown that certain brain areas develop with 
special reference to certain activities of the body. There are found 
to be regions of the brain cortex that control the operations of the eye, 
and the cells of these areas are developed and matured purely by the 
use of the eye. Other cortical areas sustain a similar control of and 
dependence upon the hand. If the hands should be bound to the body 
in childhood from infancy to puberty, those special regions of the 
brain concerned would not develop, and the victim would grow up to 
be in that measure a mental deficient. Imbeciles, however strong they 
may be of body, are quite notably without skill of hand. And the 
autopsy in such cases discovers the brain areas indicated to have suf- 
fered arrested development. We understand that some parallel facts 
are known and others presumed concerning the brain relations gen- 
erally of the motor and sensory systems, resulting in at least the 
probability of a general principle that the exercise of any special sense 
or any coordination of muscles, develops them not alone, but also the 
specific brain regions to which they refer. We have to think of this 
elementary manual training, therefore, not as transitory diversion in 
the course of study, but in a very literal and physical sense, a building 
up of the brain. And if the child is to be handcuffed during his chief 
developing years, it matters nothing whether the handcuffs are of 
steel or those invisible ones snapped on at nine o'clock each school day. 

The psychologist assures us, further, that this particular piece of 
brain building can not be accomplished when we please— in the high 
school and college, for example. It must be done at the time nature 
has appointed, or it can not be done at all. It is probably in a measure 
true, therefore, that our pupils mature mentally in spite of us rather 
than by our aid, and that the tops, marbles, and jackknives of the play- 
ground are unperceived agents for correcting the shortcomings of the 
elementary course of study. It is for executive school officers to decide 
whether they can safely lodge this positive responsibility with the 
undirected plays of our children, or whether we shall not, purely upon 
this evidence of the. psychologist, establish such definite courses in 
primary manual training as are best calculated to supply this need. 

Another active field of present discussion relates to the place of 
art in manual training. Speaking particularly of the secondary 
school work, Henry Turner Bailey reminds us that in the mere tool 
processes of the shop we are teaching the pupil to do by hand what 
to-morrow and ever after will be done by the machine, and that the 
only function that will remain distinctly for the human workman 
will be the artistic. Here in the United States we are doing tremen- 
dous things in mechanical production. We lead the world in a textile 
output for example, and yet we have to send abroad for our best 
quidity of fabrics. It is because we have all along laid our stress 
upon purely mechanical ingenuity at the expense of that artistic 
culture which goes to properly habilitate a mechanical product in the 
markets of the world. The point of divergence is in our elementary 
schools, between the special teachers of drawing and of manual train- 
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ing. When these two individuals conclude to cooperate, the first step 
will have been taken toward a far-reaching economic change. 

A third basis for discussion rests upon the uncertain attitude of 
the normal schools with regard to manual training. Unquestionably, 
in view of the present limited scope of these institutions, a full-fledged 
sloyd course is foreign to a logical curriculum. The normal school, as 
at present constituted, can not embark in the work of preparing special 
instructors. Its whole present concern is the adequate training of 
straightaway grade teachers. Its graduates, therefore, should be able 
to drive a nail, saw a board, and generally to contrive with wood, 
glass, tin, etc., but they can not get ** value received" out of a model 
series. 

Finally, there is an active discussion arising as to the nature of the 
manual training in the grammar school. There is a growing dissent, 
voiced within manual-training circles as well as by educationists gener- 
ally, from the model-series idea in which the sloyd system is expressed. 
A small ocean of manual-training literature is current, aiming to show 
how the systems in use in various parts of the country differ from the 
sloyd. As a matter of fact, however, these distinctions are mainly on 
paper, and in actual practice there has been very little departure from 
the original sloyd idea, save in some cases to bring about a less defensi- 
ble arrangement of the models by way of change. 

But no mere variation in the models themselves, nor in their se- 
quence, will meet the criticism offered. The latter is directed against 
the idea of the model series itself fundameutally. The point is made 
that the model and the sequence of the models express didactic precon- 
ceptions of the teacher, whereas a more richly educative handwork lies 
in projects sprung directly out of the pupil's range of interest and 
activity. The sloyd people, in meeting these criticisms, maintain that 
the pupil exhibits a sustained interest in the sloyd models and that no 
less formally organized scheme of instruction is adaptable to the con- 
ditions governing city schools. 
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CALIFORNIA'S EDUQTIONAL EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 



By ROBERT FURLONG, 
Director of the California Educational Exhibit. 



The display of education at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is 
on a scale far surpassing in magnitude any similar exhibit of historical 
record. Nearly every enlightened nation of the globe has here con- 
tributed material to illustrate the different phases of education author- 
ized in its schools. So wide a scope has been given to this display 
that the official classification of the exhibits comprises every known 
agency employed in the training of youth. 

The ** Palace of Education," in which the huge collection of illus- 
trative material is installed, covers an area of over seven acres. Edu- 
cation and its related subject. Social Economy, occupy exclusively 
this mammoth building. At all former world's expositions space for 
an educational exhibit was limited to a comer or section of a building 
used chiefly for the display of some other class of material. It is 
believed that had this exhibit been of less magnitude it would have been 
in a measure lost to sight amid its colossal surroundings. Comprehen- 
sive as it is, it has attracted much attention from exposition visitors. 
Thousands daily throng the broad aisles or rest in quiet alcoves while 
inspecting material from the class-room, the laboratory, or the lecture- 
hall. 

Interest in the work of education, while perhaps not so general as 
that taken in the industrial arts, has been marked throughout the 
exposition. The more intelligent classes have shown a desire to learn 
from the exhibits what the twentieth-century schools are doing for the 
care and culture of the race. Educators themselves, desirous of adding 
to their professional knowledge, have embraced an unusual opportunity 
for making comparisons of educational processes. 

In secluded corners behind columns and pilasters may be seen 
earnest teachers with pencil and notebook absorbed in some illustrative 
process that appeals to them as worth preserving. Even the less in- 
telligent visitor whose own knowledge of schools does not enable him 
to see purpose or worth in an educational exhibit, frequently shows an 
active personal interest by searching through much material for 
Johnnie's or Nellie's papers. 

But in every department this exposition is on too large a scale to 
consider individual tastes or preferences. It is what will interest or 
instruct the multitude that has been considered. As already stated 
the institutions of learning of the whole earth have been exploited to 
furnish material for a grand collective display. From Ceylon to the 
Argentine Republic, from Sweden to Japan, as well as from Massa- 
chusetts to Oregon, the principal countries and states are repreaetvted. 
6 — spi 
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Of the foreign nations Germany fills the largest space. Viewed in 
its technical and scientific aspects the German display is exceptionally 
strong. Its laboratory and hospital exhibits present economic features 
of great value, but properly belong to the Social Economy section. 
The display of elementary education from the empire is not so complete 
as many who are studying the exposition would like. The French and 
British spaces are also large, with illustrative materials artistically 
arranged. Sweden, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, and Brazil have attractive 
displays. 

The United States Government occupies a large area in the building 
in the display of the work of experiment stations connected with agri- 
cultural and horticultural colleges. Laboratory experiments, tests, 
and lectures are given daily in the Government section. 

Thirty-three States are represented in the American school display. 
Each has its separate space, also its distinctive features of installation. 
Much variety of taste has been shown in the manner of installation, 
no two States having the same form of facade inclosure or arrangement 
of material on exhibition. This contrast not only marks the individu- 
ality of each State, but serves also to prevent monotony. 

Classic architecture as seen in the construction of many f agades gives 
an artistic appearance to the whole educational section. Interior 
walls of booths are beautified with transparencies, statuary, and pho- 
tographic views, aU of which are legitimate exhibits in themselves. 
It is in the spirit of emulation that State has vied with State in pre- 
senting its work. There is no rivalry. While earnestness of purpose 
characterizes individual effort, unity and cooperation pervade the 
whole. 

In the allotment of exhibit space. States as a rule received in pro- 
portion to their rating, particularly their educational classification. 
In this respect California received its just proportion, although more 
space was desirable. The University of California has the largest 
space assigned to any one institutional exhibit. A pavilion or vesti- 
bule 40 by 40 feet in the northeast corner of the great building is used 
exclusively for a collective display from the University of California. 
Although somewhat distant from the university section proper, the loca- 
tion is almost ideal. One of the main entrances to the Palace of Edu- 
cation is through the vestibule. There light and ventilation are good, 
while its nearness to California's general school display serves to unify 
the State's educational exhibit. Although not obtrusive, the college 
colors are in evidence to gladden the hearts of U. C. students and other 
loyal visitors. High on the four sides of the pavilion, in large letters of 
gold on a field of blue, all the principal activities of the university at 
Berkeley are set forth in full view, **that he who runs may read." The 
most striking feature of this exhibit is the many beautiful photo-trans- 
parencies that give light and color to the interior walls of the pavilion. 
There are nearly three hundred of these fine views on glass, many of 
them 16 by 20 inches in size, illuminated by electric lights concealed 
behind the framework that holds the pictures in place. It is a picture 
gallery of itself. Over one third of these views are from the astronom- 
ical department of the university and are almost priceless, having been 
obtained at great effort and expense. Many of them are of the sun in 
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total or partial eclipse. Some were taken in remote corners of the 
globe by astronomical expeditions sent out under the auspices of the 
Lick Observatory. Others in this group are the work of scientific 
observers who keep nightly vigils on Mount Hamilton, while studying 
the laws of the universe through the powerful instruments there at 
hand. A panorama of Berkeley and its environs on four glass plates, 
a total of eighty inches in length, gives a splendid view of the college 
town and its surroundings, including San Francisco bay with the 
Golden Gate in the distance. There are a dozen or more photo-trans- 
parencies presenting views of the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 
Others are of college buildings, classes at work in the laboratories and 
in the field, the campus, the grand old oaks, the Greek Theater, works 
of art, museum collections, etc. Another feature of the university 
display is the published bulletins that have been issued from time to 
time by the university press. These cover a wide range. Special pub- 
lications from the Lick Observatory occupy a separate showcase. 
Another showcase is occupied by student publications. Books written 
by authors who have been or who are now connected with the uni- 
versity, either as students or as members of the faculty, fill a good- 
sized library case. Another library case contains eighty-four volumes 
of translations into the Chinese language by Professor John Fryer, of 
the chair of oriental languages. This unique exhibit of the work of 
Dr. Fryer represents a prodigious amount of labor. There are also 
maps, monographs, etc., prepared by university men and women. 

Less than fifty feet distant from the university pavilion is the hand- 
some booth of polished wood inclosing California's general school ex- 
hibit for the State. The inclosed area is in the form of a trapezium 
containing 1,700 square feet. The facades on three sides are of 
classic design. Doric columns and fluted pilasters support a rich cor- 
nice, fourteen feet above the floor. The whole structure, however, 
has many features that are distinctively Californian. A continuous 
arcade facing the broad aisles on the three exposed sides is character- 
istic of California's mission architecture. Two arched windows of art 
glass symbolizing California's fruits and flowers, light the oflSce at 
the sharp angle of the trapezium. No stain or paint mars the natural 
beauty of the native redwood, furnished only from Californian forests. 
The installation is unique and original as well as artistic. Beneath 
nine of the graceful arches along the side facades are cabinets that 
open outward, while at their backs a corresponding number of cabinets 
open to inner aisles. Cross-sections or blocks of eight cabinets each, 
with aisles between, fill the interior floor space. Four large arches 
of the front facade and one on the longer side are invitingly open to 
visitors, of which there are many. 

The inner walls of the f agades are beautified by framed photographic 
views of rare size and excellence. A view of the Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, fourteen feet in length, has attracted the attention of 
many thousands of visitors. A photograph twelve feet in length is of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University. One of the State Capitol at 
Sacramento is eight feet in length ; two of six feet each are of the State 
Normal School building at San Jose. Santa Clara and Notre Dame col- 
leges in Santa Clara County are shown in photographs each over seven 
feet in length. All of these grand pictures are from two to three feet 
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each in width, inside of frame. Except the view of the State Capitol, 
all are by Andrew P. Hill of San Jose, and came in the educational 
exhibit from Santa Clara County. 

Art work in water colors and crayon sketches by high school pupils 
alternated with exhibits in sloyd, Indian baskets, and other construct- 
ive work in wood and metal from manual-training schools, all har- 
moniously arranged, form mosaics of the walls above the arches. 

Eighty-four winged cabinets with shelved bases resting on the floor 
are filled with material from the elementary and secondary schools of 
the State. It is here in nearly one thousand bound books and over ten 
thousand cabinet exhibits that the schools of California have their 
display. Nearly all of the cities and counties that rank well education- 
ally are represented by exhibit material from their schools. 

San Francisco has over three hundred bound books, a wall exhibit 
of manual training, and ten cabinets filled with pupils' work. 

Los Angeles city has seven cabinets, several bound volumes, a dis- 
play of sloyd, and a fine exhibit of Indian basketwork from pupils 
of the elementary grades. Ten cabinets of material are from Los 
Angeles County outside the city. This includes Pasadena, Pomona, 
Whittier, Long Beach, Compton, and other towns, also many rural 
schools. 

The city of Oakland has seven cabinets filled with drawings, water- 
colors and sketches, a wall exhibit, showcases filled with the handiwork 
of pupils, and eighty bound volumes. Berkeley has three cabinets 
and a number of books on shelves and in showcases. The county of 
Alameda outside of the cities presents an attractive display of pupils' 
work from the town, village, and rural schools, also an exhibit of school 
administration in the county, a cabinet of the wild flowers of the 
county, and a cabinet of drawings from the Haywards schools. This 
exhibit has also a large number of photographs of school buildings in 
city, town, and country, together with a relief map of Alameda County. 
Twenty-five substantially bound books of miscellaneous school work 
accompany this exhibit. 

Fresno County makes its display in six cabinets, four of which are 
filled with work from Fresno city schools. The city also displays two 
wall trays of high school manual training and some attractive water 
colors and sketches by high school students. Twenty-seven bulky vol- 
umes contain the written work of the Fresno exhibit. 

Sacramento County is represented with five cabinets of material and 
a number of bound books. One of the cabinets is from the county out- 
side the city, and contains exhibits from rural and town schools. A 
large album contains views of the school-houses throughout the county 
The artistic design on the glass front of the Sacramento cabinets 
attracts much attention aside from the merits of exhibits within. 

The Stockton exhibit, which fills six cabinets, occupies a prominent 
place in the front section, where it is seldom without visitors. It shows 
the work of a year in every class of every grade in the Stockton city 
schook. Material, which was taken daily from class exercises, is on 
manila paper as it came from the class-room, uncorrected. There are 
duplicate sets of books^^ by which arrangement the work is presented 
both by subjects and by grades. A color scheme in the binding en- 
ables the visitor to quickly find the particular subject and book that 
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he may wish to inspect. A typewritten outline of method used by 
teacher, the requirements of the course of study, and the daily program 
showing time allotment for subject, all precede pupils' work, filling 
several pages at the beginning of each book. There are some two hun- 
dred neatly bound books in the Stockton display. Some original lines 
of study are shown in ** Books of Industries," ** Books of Excursions," 
and in albums of fine photographic views of the industrial activities in 
and around Stockton. There are also * * Books of Methods, " * * Books of 
Programs," a monograph on **The Interior Decorations of Schools," 
and a series of books outlining a course in physical training, all by 
teachers in the Stockton department. 

Sonoma County illustrates her course of study in a number of bound 
books and in three cabinets filled with drawings, maps, and photo- 
graphs, chiefly from the primary and grammar schools of the county. 
There is also a showcase of native woods and rocks collected by pupils, 
a statistical table containing data of growth and financial support of 
schools in the county, and two large photographs of high school build- 
ings. 

Kern County has four cabinets, a manual training exhibit in wood 
and iron from the county high school, and thirty neatly bound volumes 
of pupils' work. The binding in this exhibit was done by pupils in the 
manual-training department of the Kern County High School. It is 
perhaps the best illustration of practical skill in handiwork of any dis- 
played in the California exhibit. 

Under the folds of a beautiful flag suspended from the inside cor- 
nice are three cabinets containing the Ventura County exhibit. Partly 
concealed by the stars and stripes is a lithographic map of Ventura 
County, showing the location of school districts. 

Monterey County presents a fine collection of sea shells and other 
marine fossils from the Pacific. The collection was made by the pupils 
of Bay district, Monterey County, where such material is used for 
nature study and language work. This display of Pacific Coast 
shells is much admired by people from the Mississippi Valley States 
who are not familiar with marine products. Monterey County has also 
a cabinet of illustrative work from her schools. 

Marin County has one cabinet, a number of large books of material 
from rural and town schools, and some drawings and apparatus made 
by pupils of the San Rafael High School. This display is chiefly 
representative of the primary and grammar schools of the county, the 
material having been selected from typical schools and classes. 

One cabinet and some seventy bound books comprise an exhibit from 
Santa Cruz County. The display is of both elementary and secondary 
education. There are many beautiful photographs of the redwood 
forests and of scenes on the ocean beach, used in connection with both 
language and geographical work. 

Two cabinets were secured from Placer County for a display of its 
schools. The material from the Auburn schools was lost in transit. 
One cabinet is filled by the county schools, including the Placer 
County High School. 

Two schools only are represented in the exhibit from San Bernardino 
County. The Lugonia and the Kingsbury schools of Redlands have 
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each an exhibit both in manual training and in regular lines of every- 
day activities in their classes. 

El Dorado, Orange, and Santa Barbara counties have each sent some 
work to illustrate education in their respective counties. 

There is a private exhibit of sea mosses and marine algae, scien- 
tifically classified and well mounted, filling one wall cabinet from San 
Diego County. 

The Hitchcock Military School at San Rafael has an exhibit in 
woodwork representing the course of study in that branch of manual 
training and displaying the skill of young students in handiwork. 

The State Library at Sacramento has three of its traveling libraries, 
each containing fifty books, on exhibition. It also has a handsome 
wall cabinet of large photographic views of the leading public libraries 
of the State, accompanied by a monograph on California's public libra- 
ries. Several thousand copies of this monograph are for distribution. 

There is an exhibit from the Von Meyerink School of Music in San 
Francisco, an exhibit in school architecture showing many fine school 
buildings of the State, also a model of a school building suitable for 
California climate, by a firm of architects of San Francisco, and one 
cabinet of photographs showing manual-training plant of the Wilmer- 
ding School, the California School of Mechanical Arts, the Polytechnic 
High School of San Francisco, and the Anna Blake School for Man- 
ual Training at Santa Barbara. There is an exhibit in wall pictures 
of the Throop Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, also of the State 
Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. 

California's five State Normal Schools have a collective exhibit in 
photography, filling one cabinet and making an attractive wall dis- 
play. The State Institution for the Deaf and the Blind has one cabinet, 
some bound books and some constructive work made by students in the 
institution. 

Administration of the school system of California is displayed in a 
carefully arranged exhibit from the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It consists of copies of school laws, reports of 
State Superintendent, school registers, and a large book of forms con- 
taining blanks of every description used in the administration of 
schools. A full set of the State school text-books accompanies this 
exhibit. 

Four monographs on education were prepared expressly for the Cal- 
ifornia educational exhibit. A thousand copies of each will be distrib- 
uted during the time of the exposition, to prominent educators from all 
parts of the world. Other literature bearing upon education in Cali- 
fornia is being gratuitously distributed. Some five thousand copies of 
an illustrated report from the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
of San Francisco are for free distribution. Ten thousand copies of 
** California," a two-hundred-page book setting forth the activities of 
the people of the Golden State, including educational activity, are 
being given away in the different exhibition palaces. 

It is believed that on the whole California's educational exhibit is 
a fair representation of the work of her schools. It attracts many 
visitors other than mere sightseers. Educational experts spend much 
time in the study of material on display in the California section. 
The exceDence of California's educational system has been fully rec- 
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o^ized. How the work of her schools displayed here will rank in com- 
parison with that of other states and countries is for the juries of 
awards to determine. While it is not believed that California will 
suffer in the comparison, yet, in any case, she has assisted in promoting 
an exhibit in education, the greatest that the world has ever known. 
Of the immediate and of the far-reaching effects that this collective 
display will have on the future of education, I can not now write 
without passing into the field of conjecture. My purpose in this paper 
has been to describe what is on exhibition here from our State. 
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NOTES ON SCHOOL HYGIENE, SUGGESTED BY OBSERVA- 
TION IN EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 



By PROF. F. B. DRESSLAR, 
Department of Education, University of California. 



It is a well-known historical fact that the European school as an 
institution owes its origin largely to the influence of the church, and 
that its curriculum can not be understood unless studied from this 
point of view. Its relation to present-day society and the state is, there- 
fore, a development from ideals established under ecclesiastical direc- 
tion. But perhaps it is not so well known that the older school-houses 
show in their architectural features the same dominating influence. 
They were for the most part not only situated in close juxtaposition to 
churches, but, regardless of the comfort and hygienic demands of the 
children, they were made to conform in general appearance to the 
churches. The seats, the windows, the arrangements for heating and 
ventilation, all point to ecclesiastic models. In addition to the hygienic 
difficulties thus suggested, others were added when old monasteries, old 
** palaces," old churches, and decaying state buildings were levied on to 
accommodate the increased number of children brought into the 
schools as a result of the growth in public education. Germany, France, 
Italy, and England have but recently begun, in any definite way, to 
break away from ecclesiastical and ** palatial" domination in school 
architecture. It is time to realize that the health and comfort of the 
children, and the necessary conveniences incident to the teaching and 
management of schools, are of prime importance in the construction of 
a school building, and take precedence over any architectural model 
devoid of these. But it takes time to get away from earlier ideals, 
and even to-day the visitor to these countries will see new and expen- 
sive school buildings much embarrassed and needlessly ill adapted to 
their rightful purposes by the continuance of such architectural dom- 
ination as we have mentioned. During the past year, I collected one 
hundred and seventy-five photographs of foreign school-houses in 
present-day use, and more than eighty per cent of them show clearly 
that this statement is literally true. So in the beginning of this sketch 
the reader must know that, taken as a whole, the school-houses of Amer- 
ica are far superior in hygienic appointment to those of the Old World. 
But it does not follow from this that these countries have nothing to 
teach us in thL*- direction. And, as I gave my time hunting for good 
points, and suggestions which might be of use to us, I saw many things 
which it would be to our advantage to consider and ultimately adapt 
to our special needs. It may not be out of place to digress here a mo-^ 
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ment to say that a good thing in school hygiene in Europe is a good 
thing in America ; not so always with school organization and methods 
of work. But if we can find a school-house in Germany or England, 
or in any other part of the world, ideally adapted to the health, com- 
fort, and convenience of pupils and teachers, we could with no danger 
and great helpfulness copy it in toto for our children and teachers. 
Or, what is more to the point, if we can find a good feature in one school, 
or country, another in another, we can with safety take them and gain 
thereby. Curricula and methods may rightfully differ, but the laws 
of health and physical development remain the same for all. It is to 
the consideration of a few of these special observations I desire to call 
attention, hoping that they may be at least suggestive to those who are 
planning to build and equip schools. 

I. Blackboards.— The matter of blackboard room and material is 
rightly made much of in our country, and whatever tends to lessen the 
danger from chalk dust, and the troublesome high light often reflected 
from our slated walls, ought to be of much service. 

In this respect it is my opinion that the best English schools are 
more hygienically equipped than ours. The newer schools there are 
using glass in place of slate, wood, or plastered walls. The glass is 
prepared in the following way : One surface of it is ground very finely 
until it becomes comparatively smooth but translucent. So that 
when the fingers are passed over it there appears no great sense of 
roughness, and yet the glassy polish is gone. The opposite side is 
painted a dull black, or black slightly tinted with green. The glass 
when properly set with the painted surface against the wall is then 
ready for use. It is scarcely necessary to say that the sheets of glass 
used can be cut and set to fit the requirement of any room. Of course, 
it greatly adds to the expense if the sheets be made very large. But 
this is not necessary, for they can be made to fit so closely that the 
joints are not troublesome and indeed scarcely noticeable. Yet of 
course they should not be too small ; a horizontal length of a yard being 
about the average of those I examined. Glass so treated takes the 
chalk easily and lightly, with little noise and with a necessary minimum 
of chalk dust. Since the painted surface is wholly out of contact with 
the chalk or eraser, there is absolutely no chance to have a spotted or 
scratched blackboard, which often makes it so hard for the pupils at 
their desks to see the work that niay be set on the board for them. Be- 
cause of the fact that the ground surface practically reflects the light 
equally in all directions, there is presented to the class a dull dark sur- 
face which contrasts clearly and pleasantly with the white mark left 
by the chalk. 

In all of those schools which I saw in London and outlying villages 
using this kind of a blackboard, nowhere did I see from any point of 
view, and under differing conditions of illumination, any dazzling 
reflections or high light. But to secure these advantages care must be 
taken not to cut the giass deeply in the grinding, for all that is needed 
is a smooth and evenly roughed surface. One can understand this 
better if he recalls how free from roughness an ordinary slate board is 
and yet how readily it takes the crayon. Several teachers told me that 
the glass grew better as it became somewhat worn with use, for it then 
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made less noise, used less chalk, and made if anything, a softer line. 
I found by trying that this was true. Another point in favor of glass 
boards, though not of any special importance from the hygienic side, 
is the ease with which the writing can be erased, for the glass surface 
has no power to absorb either grease or chalk dust, as has slate or 
painted wall. Every one who is familiar with school work knows how 
hard it is to clear the boards in common use of writing that has been 
left on some days. Unless a damp cloth is taken it is almost impossible 
to entirely remove it, so that it will not disturb in the reading of the 
new matter put on. So far as I was able to judge, this difficulty is al- 
most if not entirely overcome by the use of glass. All who have used 
slate boards know how carefully free they must be kept of the oily sub- 
stance that seems at times to exude from them, or at least gather upon 
them from the hands of the children. Otherwise they will not leave a 
uniform mark. Glass, of course, will get greasy, but it will not absorb 
it and can be readily and easily cleaned, and this point alone is of more 
importance thui we at first might consider. A greasy blackboard offers 
abundant opportunity for the spread of contagious troubles where dif- 
ferent children of necessity come in the course of one day to use the 
same space. 

I questioned a great many teachers about the practicality of glass 
blackboards, but found only one, an art teacher in a Pupil Teachers' 
Training School, who offered any objections. She claimed that she 
could get better work done on a wooden blackboard than on either slate 
or glass. Her objections, however, were not from an hygienic point of 
view. She complained that glass and slate were more noisy than wood, 
and that the crayon on these surfaces was less ** steady" than on wood. 
But the head masters of all the schools I visited, including this training 
school which is presided over by Mr. Dexter, the well-known educational 
writer, were satisfied that glass is superior to either slate, wood, or 
plastered walls for blackboards. It is certainly cleaner than either, and 
of a uniform dull color. So far as I know it has not been manufac- 
tured in this country and consequently I can not quote comparative 
prices. But I see no reason why it can not be produced as cheaply as 
slate, if not more so. 

II. Tiled Floors for Halls, etc; Wainscoting,— The floors of the 
halls in the best schools of England and the continent are made of 
glazed tiles set in cement, or of small gravel embedded in very hard 
cement and then rubbed to a level surface and polished. I saw both 
kinds in Prussia and Bavaria. In Italy I saw buildings so floored 
throughout, with the exception that the tiles in the school-rooms proper 
were unglazed. It is certainly a mistake to make the floor of a school- 
room of tile, even in California, which on the whole is warmer than 
Italy. But there are distinct advantages in cleanliness, and no seri- 
ous danger from the cold in this State to use tiles in the floors of our 
halls. In the first place, it is so much more easily cleaned than a 
wooden floor. It can be thoroughly and easily washed or mopped up, 
and, if properly and carefuUy set in the best of cement, offers no 
opportunity for the lodgment of dirt and dust, or the absorption of 
grease. If made in some light color it materially aids in utilizing all 
of the light finding its way into the halls. On rainy days dripping 
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\imbrellas, and where no entrance basement is available, wet garments 
make a wooden-floored hall, to say the least, a very messy, dirty place. 
But where cloak-rooms and halls are floored with non-absorbent tiles it 
is a comparatively easy matter for the janitor, when school begins, 
to get rid of the wet, and the added dampness that would otherwise 
pervade the school for a day or two. TVlien properly embedded in 
cement a tile floor is as free from noise as a wood floor, and even more 
so unless the wood floor is carefully deadened. But if noise were es- 
pecially objectionable it is much safer to lay matting on tile than on 
wood, for the simple reason that you can more easily get rid of the 
accumulation of dust. But I saw no carpets or mats in use in the tiled 
halls of the German schools, and evidently tiled floors are not objec- 
tionable in this regard. 

There is one decided objection, however, and that is, they are cold. 
This in itself is an entirely sufficient objection to their use in school- 
rooms, for I f oand that after two days of steady school visiting in Flor- 
ence, where the school-rooms are floored with tile, I was sorely afflicted 
with chillblains. But as teachers or pupils are not long in the halls, 
this objection can not, in our climate, be urged as of great importance. 
At least it will not, in my estimation, counterbalance the advantages 
mentioned in favor of tiled floors for halls and cloak-rooms. 

One other point ought to be mentioned. Buildings so constructed 
are, other things equal, more nearly fireproof. 

In addition to the greater cleanliness and safety secured by flooring 
the halls with tiles, a majority of the new buildings which I visited in 
the countries mentioned, are rendered more attractive and hygienic 
by the use of glazed bricks for wainscoting in both halls and school- 
rooms. These bricks are in the main of an inconspicuous brown color, 
and, though presenting a smooth, non-absorbent surface, are not suffi- 
ciently glassy in appearance to cause disturbing reflections, or high 
lights. These wainscotings reach from the floor to the lower line of the 
windows, and not only add to the beauty and cleanliness of the rooms 
as suggested, but tend to absorb that part of the light below the level of 
the eyes of the pupils. One notices this softened effect of the lower 
light as soon as he enters the room, and feels that it is a relief. On the 
blackboard side (where there is any blackboard in the walls) it reaches 
to the chalk trough. 

The value of this sort of wall treatment is especially noticeable 
along the halls and stairways. There seems to be an instinctive ten- 
dency on the part of school children the world over to deface such 
walls, particularly along stairways, with scribblings and drawings, 
when they offer smooth white or light surfaces as a temptation. This 
habit is not only an annoying and dirty one, but it often leads to ob- 
noxious things, especially along the stairways leading to the basement 
rooms. By the use of the kind of bricks mentioned, this temptation 
seems to be entirely removed; and thus there is not only a gain in 
cleanliness and propriety, but a commendable start is made in that 
part of civic education which teaches the children to respect public 
property and to take pride in seeing it kept in good order. Besides, it is 
difficult to prevent plastered walls along stairways from becoming 
filthy as the result of commg in contact with the fingers of the 
children as they go and come. Painted walls and rough sand surfaces 
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are mostly in evidence in this country, as our attempt to overcome this 
difficulty ; but these are not satisfactory, because they can not be read- 
ily cleaned and in the long run get worse. After extensive observation 
I came to the conclusion that the use of glazed bricks of the kind I have 
mentioned, and properly set, entirely solves the problem of keeping the 
walls of the halls and stairways clean and attractive. I saw a few 
schools where this desire for clean walls had gone so far as to cause the 
builders to extend this bricked surface entirely too high in the school- 
rooms, thus so reducing the light by absorption as to introduce the 
more serious evil of insufficient lighting. But there is no need of 
making such an error as this. 

III. Special Booms for Gymnastic Exercises.— It is a regular thing 
in the newer German and English elementary schools as well as those 
of a secondary character, to set apart a spacious room for gymnastic 
and calisthenic exercises. To this room groups of children are alter- 
nately( sent throughout the day for exercise and physical culture. 
The value of doing this work in a room especially planned and 
equipped for this purpose, instead of in the ordinary school-room, will 
greatly commend itself to those who have examined carefully into this 
work. 

In the first place, the children can be given a freedom in such a room 
not possible in a recitation room where desks greatly limit the variety 
of exercises that can be helpfully given. And this freedom frequently 
turns what would otherwise be tiresome drill into something very 
much akin to play, thus greatly enhancing the value of the exercise. 
In the second place, this makes it possible for a large school to employ 
a teacher who has had special training in matters pertaining to gym- 
nastics and physical culture, and to turn this work over to her, at least 
the work of caring for defectives. Rational work in physical culture 
for all classes demands special learning and special skill. Haphazard 
gymnastics may cause more harm than good, especially in certain nor- 
mal and abnormal conditions. 

Where it is impossible— (but it ought never to he impossible in Cali- 
fornia)— to have spacious playgrounds, each large elementary school 
ought to have a well-lighted and well- ventilated room easily accessible 
from all parts of the building, where, under the direction of a specially 
prepared teacher, the physical well-being of the children could be care- 
fully looked after. In visiting many such rooms both on the conti- 
nent and in England I noted that they were well equipped with neces- 
sary apparatus, but did not have the appearance of being overcrowded. 
The floor space was generally free. The head masters invariably 
evinced a pride in these rooms and looked upon them as a necessity. 

IV. Baths in the Public Schools,— Yery little has been done on this 
Coast to introduce baths into the public schools, though this movement 
is rapidly spreading in the East. Facilities for bathing form as much 
a part of the equipment of the best new schools in Germany and Eng- 
land as those for heating and lighting. It was my privilege to examine 
a number of these and to be present while large classes of boys were 
bathing, and, in order to make this topic as suggestive as possible, I 
will try to describe what I saw in one of the newest and best schools 
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in Munich. Through permission of the Royal authorities, and the 
courtesy of the Director, I made a careful study of the school build- 
ing at Elisabethplatz and especially of the bathing facilities there 
offered. This is what is known as a Volkschule, and was built in 1902 at 
the cost of 700,000 marks. There were four rooms in the basement 
given up to this purpose— a dressing-room, a drying- and wash-room, a 
furnace-room, and the bath-room proper. The boilers were so arranged 
and connected that the exact temperature of the water could be regu- 
lated by the attendant without recourse to an emersion thermometer. 
That is to say, in the feed pipe leading to the baths there was stationed 
a thermometer which registered the temperature of the water as it was 
being used, and by a proper mixing of the hot and cold water the re- 
quired temperature could be easily and quickly secured. The boilers 
were large, well encased to prevent radiation, and arranged to use the 
surplus heat for drying purposes, and to furnish the wash-room with 
the necessary hot water for the washing of towels and the short cotton 
trunks used by the bathers. These were both sterilized carefully by 
heat so that no objection could be found on this score. The dressing- 
room was on the opposite side of a narrow haUway from the bath- 
room, so that the children when ready could march directly into the 
bath-room, each taking from a basin in passing a small cake of soap. 
The bath-room was floored with cement and lighted on one side by 
corrugated translucent windows. Around the walls was a series of 
small booths, each fitted with an individual shower. These were to be 
used by the older girls. Near the center of the room there were three 
basins sunk in the cement, each connected with the drain pipe. These 
were about twelve feet long, three feet wide, and eight inches deep, and 
were placed side by side, with a space of two or three feet separating 
them. Directly over each of these at the proper height were spray 
pipes, so constructed as to throw the water into the basins. The room 
was properly heated and ventilated, the latter a very necessary con- 
dition for healthfulness. 

■ In this special school it was customary for boys to march in, take 
their regular places about the basins, which had previously been filled 
with warm water, and at a signal— (everything goes by signals and in 
military fashion in Germany) —step in and vigorously soap their 
bodies and then scrub their feet. This done, the shower at a good 
warm temperature was turned on by the attendant for five minutes 
while the boys scrubbed and kneaded themselves, being taught to do 
this in a careful, scientific way. By this time, through the heat of the 
water and the exercise, they were perspiring somewhat freely. Then 
for two minutes the attendant gradually reduced the temperature of the 
shower until the reaction from the cold began to show itself pretty 
clearly, and then at a signal all were out, lined up, and marched quickly 
to the dressing-room, where a clean, warm bath towel and a face towel 
were ready for each. Around the walls and across this room were little 
curtained booths, with a bench seat in each. Into these where they 
had left their clothing, they took their towels, and in a few minutes 
emerged dressed and combed, ruddy with the exercise. From here 
they were quickly marched to their room, having been out all told about 
thirty minutes. Then, under the direction of a vigorous teacher, and 
in harmony with their own feelings, they went earnestly to work, oajl 
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soon more than made up for the time spent in the bath. In this school 
all the children— and there were about one thousand four hundred of 
them— are required to bathe once a week. They may do this at home- 
in which case they must bring a written statement from their parents— 
or at school. As a record is made by each teacher of the number of 
pupils taking the school bath, I found on consulting the figures that 
almost all of the children use the bath at school. Especially is this 
true in the lower grades. When one considers the educational and 
hygienic significance of this work among the poorer classes of German 
children,— and these children were of this type,— he realizes that it is 
well worth while from many points of view. 

On inquiry the teachers told me that the children generally regarded 
their bath at school as a luxury and offered no objection whatever to it. 
The fact that it is a practice to put school baths into all new buildings 
erected in the larger cities of Germany, Scandinavia, and other Euro- 
pean countries proves that it can not be very expensive, for much 
stricter economy is practiced there in school affairs than with us. It 
costs, in the school I have described, less than one cent a bath for each 
child. 

In an elementary school that I visited in Harringay, to the north of 
London, I found a bath and swimming-pool that cost in the neighbor 
hood of $10,000, and saw scores of vigorous young Britons reveling in 
it. Here emphasis was placed on the fun and recreation obtained, as 
well as on the mere cleanliness secured from bathing. And this empha- 
sis on fun or sport is characteristic of the English character and has 
had much to do with producing their wonderful tenacity and staying 
powers. It is worth while to digress here to say that this school, or 
group of schools, is built on the so-called cottage plan. That is to sa\', 
instead of erecting one large building in which all of the pupils could 
be accommodated in all their work and recreation, a number of small 
buildings have been built on the same lot, each designed for an es- 
pecial purpose, but combining to form an architectural unit. Without 
discussing the pros or cons of such a plan, I will only say that it does 
away with many difficulties incident to large school-houses. 

As a result of these observations and many others of similar char- 
acter which I have not time to describe, I am convinced that there are 
districts in San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, and Sacramento, to 
say nothing of many smaller towns, where the introduction of school 
baths would do more good than much of the formal training now given. 
If you can habituate children to cleanliness and decency you have 
saved them from many dangers, as well as made them, in so far, fit 
members of society. 

V. Filtration of Air. — If there ever was a place where the filtration 
of air is an hygienic necessity that place is London. Full of soot, smoke, 
and dust, the atmosphere surrounding this great city is not only disa- 
greeable, and unwholesome to breathe, but positively painful to the eyes. 
Furthermore, it contains under ordinary weather conditions an undue 
amount of carbonic acid gas; but when the city is surrounded with a 
fog, as it often is, the amount of this gas increases to such a degree 
that it often reaches six and even ten parts in 10,000.* Under such 

*See the very interesting article from Dr. J. B. Cohen, of Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
JSngland, entitled " The Air of Towns," Smithsonian Report for 1895, pp. 349-387. 
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conditions it is absolutely impossible for those whose business takes 
them into the open air, to get the right sort of air to breathe, but still 
worse for the thousands of school children cooped up in badly venti- 
lated, overcrowded rooms. Directed by the architect of the late London 
School Board, I eagerly crossed London through Whitechapel and the 
slums of the northeast to what is known as the Cassland Road School, 
where Mr. Bailey said I would find one of the best equipped and newest 
of the Board schools, and where a painstaking and scientific attempt 
had been made to render the air supplied to the class-rooms fit to 
breathe. Armed with the necessary authority and letters of introduc- 
tion, I was readily admitted and shown about most courteously by the 
head master. I saw many interesting things here, but will have space 
to speak of but one thing, and that was their method of ventilating the 
school-rooms with filtered air. The idea is not new and is used in many 
of the best schools in our State, but their method of doing it, being so 
effective and simple, appears to me to be well worth careful descrip- 
tion and illustration. They used the plenum system; that is, driving 
the air in by means of fans, driven in this case by an electric motor. 
Between each fan and the outer air there revolved a large framework 
made in the form of a hollow cylinder, which is covered all around 
and on one end with a very coarse hempen cloth. Each cylinder is 
geared to the shaft, carrying the fan in siuch a way that it revolved 
slowly, dipping constantly in a cemented trough filled with water. 
These cylinders are set in such a way that all of the air driven into the 
building must pass through the streaming-wet hempen cloth surround- 
ing them. In this way not only are the dust and soot particles caught 
in the meshes of the covering and the falling sprays washed out and 
carried away in the overflow from the trough, but as water absorbs 
carbonic acid, the air emerges from this filtration process having 
given up part of its deleterious gas. Hence it comes about 
that the air in this particular school building is not only cleaner, 
but purer than the outside air. I was told by the school keeper that on 
dark, foggy days when the moisture in the air catches and holds more 
of the smoke and soot, the water in the troughs below the cylinders 
became almost as black as ink, unless a much stronger spray was turned 
on the end of the cylinders, thereby inducing a more rapid outflow 
from the troughs. 

I inquired into the cost of maintaining this filtration process, and 
found that it was an insignificant addition to the comparatively small 
expense of running the fans. In order that I might question further 
concerning the general use of this system, I visited the London office 
of the manufacturers and patentees of this device, J. Stott & Co. 
With their permission I reproduce a drawing which will show more 
clearly than any description the manner of construction and arrange- 
ment of such a filter. As I notice the dimensions are not given, I will 
add that the ones examined in use are eight feet long and eight feet 
in diameter. 

In conclusion, let me add, school hygiene is a much more tangible 
and practical thing in the United States than it is in Europe. There 
we find the best theory perhaps, but because of the inevitable and 
everywhere-to-be-met conservatism, the greatest difficulty exists in 
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putting theory into practice. German scientists have been experiment- 
ing many years to determine the best methods of ventilation, and the 
ill effects of impure air on the physical and mental life of the school 
children. But it is all too plain to a foreigner, upon entering their 
schools, that in practice they are, in general, miserably at fault in sup- 
plying the children with fresh air. I have sat in crowded lecture rooms 
in the greatest universities of Germany where not a single opportunity 
was purposely offered during the whole hour for the introduction of 
fresh air. And the strange thing about it was that neither the students 
nor the lecturers seemed to take any note of the stifling and filthy air 
they were compelled to breathe. So it is in the main in the gymnasia, 
the lower schools, the theaters, and the public halls. Even in many 
of the newer and best schools, they seem to be satisfied with a mere show 
of a ventilation scheme which could be proved insufficient by the sim- 
plest sort of a calculation. 

When one sees how great the difference is between theory and prac- 
tice in these and other matters in the Old World, he can not help 
feeling that though we may make some serious mistakes in hastjj 
changes, we, in this land, are more rational in practice than they. 
That element in our national life which insists on practicing what we 
preach, and of even learning through our mistakes, is more natural, 
more progressive, and in the long run safer, than undue conservatism. 
Germany is the best place in the world, perhaps, to study school hygiene 
theoretically. But I am sure, as far as I have been able to observe, 
that our country in general is far in advance of either Germany, 
France, Italy, or England in the practical application of the laws 
of health in the construction of school-houses. This fact they are be- 
ginning to realize, and to reluctantly acknowledge. 

It is certainly in a way praiseworthy that in this comparative esti- 
mate our work should rank so high, but we must not forget that any- 
thing short of this close connection between theory and practice would 
prove us unfit and unworthy of the opportunity now given us. It is of 
the greatest importance that we keep apace in practice with the best in 
theory, for standards are now being set which will not only influence 
the present but may retard and handicap the future. Having once 
developed a general demand for the best, if we can maintain it, this 
spirit will come to be one of our most valuable assets, for it will help us 
to stave off that irrational conservatism which invariably settles down 
on all older nations. 
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THE SAN JOSE STATE NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 

INAUGURATION OF THE HOVEMENT* 



By the normal SCHOOL FACULTY. 



On April 10, 1903, President Dailey, of the San Jose State Normal 
School, presented to the meeting of the Joint Board of Normal School 
Trustees, held at San Diego, the plan of a Summer Session to be held 
in the San Jose Normal. It met with the unanimous approval of the 
entire Joint Board. Governor Pardee, State Superintendent Thomaa 
J. Kirk, and the presidents of the other State normals indorsed the 
movement. 

The First Experiment on this Coast.— It was an experiment, as it 
had not been previously tried by any normal school on this Coast. 
The argument then offered was that there was a distinct need for such 
Summer School, because over half of the elementary teachers of Cal- 
ifornia had had no professional training and, so long as they con- 
tinued in school, no opportunity was offered to them during the year. 
It was also aigued that this would meet the needs of all those who 
were engaged in the primary and grammar schools better than the 
University Summer School, which was not intended especially for 
grade teachers. 

The Opening Session,— The Summer School at San Jos6 opened 
June 29, 1903, and 175 teachers were enrolled. Regular normal school 
Work was offered in all lines. The fact that one half of those who 
enrolled have since entered the normal school as regular students, 
proves conclusively the popularity of the movement. 

The history of the summer sessions of the Eastern normals shows. 
in every case a large increase from year to year. Of the eighteen East- 
em normal schools holding summer sessions last year some show an 
enrollment of from 600 to 700 students. Only two normal schools in. 
this country enrolled more students for the first summer term than 
did San Jose. One enrolled 180 and another 185. There is no reason 
why a large plant where several hundred thousand dollars has beea 
invested should lie idle one fourth of the year. 

The Aim.— The whole function of a normal school is to prepare the 
best possibly equipped teachers for the State. The only excuse a nor- 
mal school has for asking for an appropriation for support is that the 
teachers of the State may thereby be made more efficient. If by hold- 
ing a Summer Session the eflBciency of the teaching force of the State 
may be increased with a comparatively small increase in expense thi& 
movement should meet with the unqualified approval of all taxpayers- 
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Cost to the state,— There has as yet been no expense to the State for 
the conducting of the Summer Sessions, as the regular normal school 
faculty have carried on the work without additional pay. 

Cost to the Students,— No tuition fee is charged to any student. 
The entire expense of the six weeks' Summer Session, including rail- 
road fare to San Jose and return, board, books, excursions, and labo- 
ratory fees, need not exceed fifty dollars. 

Basis of Admission,— High school graduates, persons holding teach- 
ers' certificates, and those who hold credentials showing an equivalent 
of high school training, are admitted without examination. Those not 
holding such credentials are required to pass an examination in sub- 
jects required for graduation from an accredited high school in one 
of its courses. 

All persons holding credentials entitling them to enter the normal 
school may receive credit toward graduation for work done at the 
Summer Session. 

Special arrangements are made for mature students not holding the 
above credentials to pursue some special line of work during the Sum- 
mer Session. 

Courses of Study,— The following courses were offered during the 
summer of 1904: 




lieograpny Mettioas; iTimary Mete 
Metnoas (GraminarV, Nature Study. 

/Science.— Physical Geography ; Physics ; Physiology • Chemistry ; Principles of Agri- 
culture; School Hygiene (Sanitary Science); General Biology. 

English. — Reading and Literature (Expression) ; Reading and Literature (Platform 
Work); Shakespeare; Grammar; The Short Story (Composition); Poetry of the 18th 
Century; Grammar and Composition ; Chaucer. 




7; 
Oeography. — Advanced Geography ; Commercial Geography. 

Manual Training. — Manual Training (Primary); Elementary Woodwork; Advanced 
Woodwork. 

Music. — Music (Elementary Methods); Music (Advanced Methods); Music (Sight 
Reading); Music (Elementary Harmony and Conducting). 

Drawing. — Beginners' Drawing; Aavanced Drawing; Charcoal Work; Drawing 
Methods. 

Physical Training. — Physical Training (Light Gymnastics, Swedish Gymnastic 
Games); Physical Training (Advanced Work). 

Summer School Faculty,— The following were the instructors dur- 
ing the Summer Session of 1904 : 

Morris Elmer Dailey, A.M., President, School Law and School Management. 
L. B. Wilson, Physical Geography and Physics. 
Gertrude Payne, Reading, Literature, and Composition. 
Harriet Cory, A.M., Shakespeare, Chaucer, and English History. 
Agnes E. Howe, A.B., Economic History, Advanced U. S. History, and U. S. History 
Methods. 

C. J. C. Bennett, A.M., Psychology, and History of Education. 

Henry Meade Bland, A.M., Ph.D., Pedagogy, Short-Story Writing, and Poetry. 
W. H. Baker, A.M., Arithmetic Methods, Algebra, and Geometry. 
N. H. Bullock, A.M., Chemistry, Biology, and Physiology. 
Anne M. Nicholson, A.B., Grammar ana Grammar Methods. 
Enid Kinney, Advanced Drawing, and Drawing Methods. 

D. R. Wood, A.B., Agriculture and Nature Study. 

E. R. Snyder, Elementary Woodwork, Advanced Woodwork, and Primary Manual 
Training. 

Gertrude F. Rowell, A.B., U. S. History, Modem and Mediaeval History, and Oivics. 
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Nina Davenport, Charcoal Work, and Elementary Drawing. 

H. L. ScHEMMEL, Elementary Music Methods, Advanced Music Methods, and Sight 

Music Reading. 
Alice Babbler, Physical Training. 
Helen Sprague, A.B., Librarian. 

Flora E. Beal, A.M., Geography Methods and Commercial Geography. 
Rebecca F. English, Primary Methods. 

Special Lecturers. 

Dr. Bernard Moses, University of California. 

Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Columbia University. 

Dr. Fred J. Turner, Wisconsin University. 

Dr. E. C. Moore, University of California. 

Mr. Charles Keeler, Berkeley. 

Prof. Frederick H. Ripley, Boston, Special Work in Music. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Enrollment.— The total enrollment for 1903 was 175, and for 1904 
was 301. The enrollment for 1904 represented forty-one counties, 
besides the states of Arizona, Colorado, North Dakota, Iowa, Montana, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Washington. Merced County sent the largest number of teachers, 
fifteen, and Fresno County ranked next with fourteen. Of the great 
body of students at both sessions, fully eighty per cent were teachers 
actually employed in the public schools of California. 

Extract from an editorial from the San Jose Mercury, August 4, 
1904.— ^^ The establishment of the Summer School at the State Normal 
School in this city has proved to have been a wise move. The idea of 
the Summer School has grown remarkably all over the country within 
the past few years. First the university started to hold sessions dur- 
ing the summer vacation to afford opportunity to students, particu- 
larly to those who were engaged in teaching, to advance themselves 
in some chosen lines of work. Then the normal schools took up the 
plan, and in the last four or five years they have made it grow very 
fast. 

**The undertaking of such a session in the San Jose Normal a year 
ago met with hearty approval and support from the outset on the part 
of both educational leaders and the members of the teaching profession 
throughout the State. The enrollment of about 175 during the first 
session was considered a good start, as some of the schools in the East 
counted less than 100 the first year, but within three or four years in- 
creased the enrollment to 600 or 700. The attendance this year, how- 
ever, was a remarkable advance over that of last summer, over 300 
having been enrolled. This is most gratifying to the Trustees, the 
President and the faculty, who have all joined heartily in the project 
to aflford to the teachers of this State (and not of this State alone, but 
to those of all neighboring States or even those in the far distant 
Bast if they choose to come to San Jos6) the opportunity of increasing 
their eflSciency and of learning to see more in their lives and their 
surroundings and to make more of their equipment by taking one or 
more courses of professional training. 

**It is stated that four thousand teachers in California, or more than 
half of the number of elementary teachers in the State, have had no 
professional training of any kind. To such this Summer School idea 
comes as a welcome opportunity. They have not been able to go to a 
normal school before entering upon the practice of their profession 
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and are glad to spare some weeks from their holidays to take up these 
studies. To them such a course, being a change of surroundings and 
occupations, is a rest and a vacation— * a change of work is as good as 
play'— and they do not grudge even the larger part of the summer 
months for this purpose. They have earned enough money to enable 
them to come and board in the city and pay the small laboratory or 
other fees, and would rather spend it this way, combining advancement 
in their work with a recreation by change of scenes and occupations, 
than in a trip to some resort where they would spend the weeks in 
idleness. 

**The authorities have this year, wisely,, we think, decided to limit 
the term to six weeks. A great deal can be accomplished in that time 
by students who are in earnest, as these summer attendants of course 
are. Twelve weeks, as last year's term lasted, brings the close too near 
the opening of the schools^ indeed many of the country schools open 
early in August. The shorter period leaves a little time for visiting 
or rest. 

*'Just here it may be mentioned that the faculty of the Normal this 
summer are giving their time for the Summer School without any ad- 
ditional salary. This fact is not generally known. The disinterested- 
ness of the teachers in this regard, simply to further the ends of the 
Summer School and to give the opportunity of professional study to 
the hundreds who are without it, but who evidently appreciate the 
chance to get it, is deserving of much commendation. 

** Those who come one year are not going to make that suffice. Many 
of them will want to come again once or twice or even more times to 
take additional work in the rapidly developing subjects, such as 
nature study, manual training, and others. It is not unreasonable to 
expect an attendance next year of at least 400 ; possibly, with increased 
advertising and the established success of the past two years, 500 may 
come." 

Excursions.— During the afternoons and on Saturdays a number 
of interesting excursions were taken, among them a trip to the Lick 
Observatory on Mount Hamilton, a yacht ride on San Francisco 
Bay, a visit to Stanford University, and an excursion to Santa Cruz 
and the Big Trees, besides shorter trips to near-by* places of interest. 
The location of the school is an ideal one for the purpose, as San Jos6 
is not only a beautiful city in itself, but is well equipped with libraries, 
parks, schools, and churches, has a highly cultured society, and is full 
of influences toward intellectual work. 

The Summer Session of 1905 opens Tuesday, June 27, 1905, and 
closes Friday, August 4, 1905. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF QLIFORNIA. 



By JOHN SWETT, 
Ex-Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



A monograph published by the Department of Education, California Louisiana Purtliase 

Exposition Commission, San Francisco, Cal.. 1904. 



California was admitted as a State (1850) without the usual pre- 
liminary stage of a territorial government. The State Constitution, 
framed and adopted by the people in 1849, provided for the election of 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruction by direct popular vote, 
for a term of three years; made it the duty of the Legislature to ** pro- 
vide for a system of common schools by which a school should be kept 
up in each school district at least three months in every year''; and 
that the proceeds of all land grants made by the General Government 
in aid of schools should be ** inviolably appropriated to the support of 
common schools throughout the State.'' Thus was laid the legal 
foundation of common schools in California. From the record of pro- 
ceedings it appears that the opinion prevailed in the Constitutional 
Convention that these land grants would prove to be of immense value ; 
that the lands would be located in mineral regions, and sold for 
fabulous sums ; that the school fund derived from such sales would be 
the most munificent in the world ; that it would be more than sufficient 
to educate all the children in the State and would eventually prove a 
source of corruption and speculation. The land grant section of the 
Constitution, adopted in committee of the whole, was carried by a 
majority of only one vote. As a matter of plain fact the total amount 
of school money derived from the much debated land grant of five 
hundred thousand acres was only about a quarter of a million dollars. 

The Beginnings of Schools.— But before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, before the assembling of a State Legislature, the people of 
American descent took matters into their own hands and began to 
establish schools of various kinds after the manner of their forefathers 
in colonial times. Wherever a score of children could be gathered 
together, a private school was started by some teacher, who was paid 
by tuition fees. As soon as churches were organized, denominational 
schools were opened in connection with them or under their auspices, 
and oftentimes taught by clergymen. Parochial schools sprang up in 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and other small centers of population. 
Then a flew public schools, established under no authority of law except 
that of local town officers, began to make their appearance. 
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In the town of San Francisco (1847) a school committee of the 
**Town Conncir' built a small one-room school-house on the town 
plaza, and a number of townsmen held a meeting and elected the first 
** school committee'' in California, who proceeded to appoint Thomas 
Douglass, from Yale College, as teacher, and the school opened with 
six pupils in April, 1848. This was a school under public control, but 
supported by tuition fees. Before the school was fairly under head- 
way, gold was discovered at Coloma; schoolmaster Douglass joined 
in the general stampede for the ** diggings, ' ' and the school came to 
an end. In December, 1849, John C. Pelton opened a school supported 
by ** voluntary subscription,'' but free to **the children of the poor." 
This school was made a public school by ordinance of the common 
council, April 8, 1850, and Mr. Pelton was appointed teacher, in which 
position he remained until September, 1851, when common schools 
were established in accordance with State law. 

The Evolution of State School Laws.— The first State Legislature 
(1849-50) held after the adoption of the State Constitution, enacted 
no law whatever to carry into effect the constitutional provisions relat- 
ing to education. At the second legislative session (1850-51) a very 
primitive school law was enacted, providing for the subdivision of 
counties into school districts, and for a district board of school trustees, 
three in number, elected annually for the term of one year, by direct 
popular vote of school district electors. These boards were given 
power to build school-houses, but they had no power to levy a tax for 
building purposes. They could examine teachers and issue certifi- 
cates ** valid for one year"; appoint teachers for the **term of one 
year, ' ' and pay their salaries when the money should come in from the 
mythical State school fund. These boards were required to report 
directly to the State School Superintendent at the end of each school 
year. Though as a matter of fact there was no ** State school fund" 
in existence, this nebulous school law provided for the distribution of 
the interest on said fund to the counties according to the number of 
school census children. Furthermore, this peculiar school law provided 
that the interest on the ** State school fund" should be apportioned 
not to public schools only, but also to ** sectarian and denominational 
schools, orphan asylums, and almshouse schools." Over this latter pro- 
vision there was a running legislative warfare, which was not ended 
until 1861. 

This abortive school law made no provision whatever for district, 
county, or State school taxes, but left the schools dependent on rate 
bills, tuition fees, and subscriptions, until the appearance of the daz- 
zling ** State school fund" to be derived from the future sales of con- 
gressional land grants. 

The succeeding Legislature (1851-52) amended the school law by 
authorizing counties to levy a school tax * * not to exceed three cents on 
a hundred dollars." It also made the county treasurers ex-officio 
county school superintendents for the purpose of apportioning the 
beggarly pittance thus obtained. These legislators evidently consid- 
ered the common schools to be "charity schools" for the education of 
the children of the poor. 

The Legislature of 1852-53 amended the school law by providing 
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that cities should have power to raise by tax whatever amount of money 
was necessary for school purposes; that counties could levy a school 
tax not to exceed five cents on a hundred dollars ; and that religious and 
sectarian schools should receive a pro rata share of the ** school fund.'' 
In 1852 the total number of public schools in the State was twenty, 
with an enrollment of 3,314 pupils. The number of school cen- 
sus children was reported as 17,821. In 1853 there were 111 schools, 
with an attendance of 2,020 pupils. In 1854 there were 168 schools, 
with an attendance of 4,635. 

In 1854 there was no school legislation, but in 1855 the school law 
was revised and materially improved. This law provided for the elec- 
tion of county superintendents by popular vote and defined their 
duties; empowered incorporated cities to raise a school tax not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five cents on a hundred dollars; provided by elec- 
tion or by appointment for city boards of education and city school 
superintendents, and authorized counties to levy a county school tax 
not to exceed ten cents on a hundred dollars. This revised school law 
was a material advance on all previous school bills. It provided that 
no school should be entitled to receive public school money unless it 
had been taught by teachers duly examined and approved by legal 
authority; and that no sectarian books should be used and no secta- 
rian doctrines should be taught in any school, under penalty of for- 
feiting the public funds. ^ 
The Legislatures of 1856 and 1857 made no school amendments 
worth mentioning, but in 1858 an advance was made which enabled 
school districts, by a vote of the electors, to levy district taxes for the 
support of schools or for building school-houses, under the restriction 
that the district should maintain a school four months in the year. 
A law was passed providing for the sale of the remainder of the five 
hundred thousand acre land grant of Congress, and of the seventy- 
two sections for a State university. 

In 1860 the maximum rate for county school tax was raised from 
ten cents to twenty-five cents on a hundred dollars; the State Super- 
intendent was authorized to hold annually a State teachers' institute, 
and an appropriation was made to pay the expenses of such institutes, 
and to appoint a State board of examination, with power to grant 
State certificates valid for two years. County superintendents were 
authorized to appoint county boards of examination, with power to 
grant certificates valid for one year. These advances in school law 
were secured by Andrew J. Moulder, who was elected State Superin- 
tendent in 1856, and re-elected for a second term in 1859. 

Thus ended the evolution of school laws for the first decade of com- 
mon school history in California. It is evident from the preceding 
brief statement of school organization that the general plan resembled 
that of the State of New York rather than that of New England. In- 
deed, the great area and the sparse and scattered population rendered 
town or township organization impracticable in California. From the 
begging there were two distinct lines of dehrelopment : one was that 
of incorporated cities with their local schools provided for by charter, 
and independent of the State ; the other, that of rural schools in which 
the county was the unit of control under direct State school law. In 
this protozoic period of development the people in the centers of pop- 
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Illation were in a stage of school evolution far in advance of State 
legislation, while the rural schools in remote districts were kept up in 
a rude way for three or four months in the year by means of tuition 
fees or rate bills. 

In 1860, at the end of the first decade of school history, California 
reported a common school enrollment of 26,993 pupils, with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 14,750 pupils, in 593 public schools, taught by 
831 teachers, and conducted at an expense of $474,000. The total 
amount expended for common schools during this decade was in round 
numbers $2,586,000. 

The Making of City Schools.— From the beginning in California^ 
as in the oldei* States east of the Rocky Mountains, the incorporated 
cities, by virtue of their special charters, began and developed city 
schools independent, in some degree, of direct and particular State 
school law. San Francisco may be taken as a type of all the larger 
cities of California, such as Sacramento, Marysville, Stockton, Oakland, 
San Jose, Los Angeles, and San Diego. The first city school ordinance 
passed under the State law of 1851 was the San Francisco ordinance 
of September, 1851, which provided for a city board of education and 
a city school superintendent, and appropriated $35,000 for school 
purposes. The city board appointed as superintendent Rev. Thomas 
J. Nevins, who came to California from New York City as the agent 
of the New York Bible Society. The superintendent drew up a code of 
rules resembling the regulations of the New York City schools under 
the control of the ** Public School Society. '^ One of these rules re- 
quired the schools to be opened on each Monday morning with the 
reading of the Bible and with prayer by the teacher. This rule led 
to much trouble in the embryo school department, and began a long- 
continued political warfare. Teachers* certificates **were valid for one 
year only, unless sooner revoked by the board,'* a rule handed down 
from New England to New York and finally passed on to California. 

One of the first teachers appointed under the school ordinance was 
James Denman, of the New York State Normal School, at Albany, who 
opened school on the 17th of December, 1851, and continued for six 
years in the same school, now named the ''Denman School." He was 
subsequently three times elected city school superintendent, and in 
1899 was appointed by the Mayor as one of the four members of a 
board of education, who were each paid a salary of $3,000 a year. 

The average daily attendance in the city schools, in 1852, was 445 
pupils, who were taught by 15 teachers. In 1853 the attendance rose 
to 1,182 pupils, taught by 16 teachers. In 1853 several additional 
principals were elected, among whom were Ellis H. Holmes, Joseph C. 
Morrill, and the writer of this monograph. Ellis 'Hi. Holmes subse- 
quently became principal of the first high school in San Francisco, in 
1856. Joseph C. Morrill, on the breaking out of the Civil War, became 
a captain in the California volunteers and continued in service through 
the war. The writer of this paragraph remained principal of the Rin- 
con Grammar School until 1862, when he was elected State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The period from 1853 to 1856 was a trying time for the public 
schools. The city government fell into the hands of unscrupulous 
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politicians, who retained their power by stuffing the ballot-boxes. The 
school appropriations were parsimonious. The common school spirit 
was as yet undeveloped. The new city was full of parochial and other 
denominational schools, and of small private schools. The public 
schools were looked down upon as ** charity schools" for the children 
of indigent parents. It required heroic efforts to organize and main- 
tain public schools in the midst of a cosmopolitan population, drawn 
from the four quarters of the globe. In 1856 the city government had 
become so corrupt that the better class of citizens rose in rebellion, 
organized the ** Vigilance Committee," hanged a few murderers, ban- 
ished from the State several score of criminals of various kinds, and 
regained possession of the ballot-boxes. Under a new municipal gov- 
ernment by honest and capable officials, the public schools multiplied 
and grew strong. 

In 1860 the average daily attendance was 2,837; the number of 
teachers, 68 ; the school revenue, $156,407. For the entire State in the 
same year, the school revenue was $474,263 ; the average daily attend- 
ance, 14,750 ; the number of teachers, 831. 

Second School Decade, 1860-1870, —This second decade includes a 
period of general political upheaval over our whole country, owing to 
the struggle against the extension of slavery into the territories, fol- 
lowed by the Civil War and the period of reconstruction. In Califor- 
nia, it brought into the State Legislature and official positions, men 
born in New England, New York, Ohio, and the States of the North- 
west, who came to this State deeply imbued with a strong belief in 
American public schools. Men of this class constituted a majority 
in three successive legislatures, and the result was a notable advance in 
school legislation. Among the body of common school men who gave 
stanch support to the school bills passed in this decade, may be men- 
tioned the following: John Conness, afterwards U. S. Senator; Gov- 
ernor Leland Stanford; Governor F. F. Low; B. B. Redding, Secre- 
tary of State ; John P. Jones, afterwards U. S. Senator from Nevada ; 
William J. Shaw, State Senator from San Francisco; State Senator 
John S. Hager, of the same city; State Senator John E. Benton, of 
Sacramento; State Senator C. B. Porter, of Contra Costa; J. J. Owen, 
of Santa Clara, and others too numerous to mention. 

During the four years of his administration (1864-68), Governor F. 
F. Low earnestly worked for the passage of needful school legislation. 
He aided the funding of the State indebtedness to the common schools ; 
he was influential in securing the establishment of the State University, 
and he encouraged the State School Superintendent in organizing the 
common schools. The name of John Conness headed the great petition 
of ten thousand electors and taxpayers from each and every school 
district in California, asking the Legislature of 1864 to levy a State tax 
of half a mill on the dollar for the better support of common schools. 
John P. Jones, State Senator from one of the mining counties, was an 
enthusiast in school legislation. In the State Legislature of 1861, John 
Conness introduced a bill in the Assembly of which he was a member, 
which became a law, providing for the sale of the sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth sections of school lands, the proceeds to be paid into the State 
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School Fund. Thus, after many years of impracticable legislation in 
tinkering on township land bills, a practicable law was enacted by 
which, in less than one year, 200,000 acres were sold. Another attempt 
was made in this Legislature designed to secure a pro rata of school 
moneys for certain classes of schools not under State control, but it 
was defeated by the determined stand taken against it by Mr. Conness. 

A professional teacher, born in New England, was nominated by the 
newly-formed '* Union Party," and was elected State Superintendent 
in 1862. He secured the passage by the Legislature, at the session of 
1862-63, of several important amendments to the school law, among 
which were the following : Making the term of office for district school 
trustees three years instead of one year; authorizing the State Board 
of Education to issue State educational diplomas valid for six years, 
certificates of the first grade valid for four years, of the second and 
third grades valid for two years; all certificates subject to renewal 
without examination; that county boards of education should consist 
of professional teachers, exclusively, and should be authorized to hold 
examinations in writing, and to issue and renew county certificates; 
an appropriation not to exceed $150 annually for the expenses of each 
county institute, payable out of the county general fund; a State 
school record book, printed by the State Printer and furnished to 
each teacher in the State; a provision requiring the State Superin- 
tendent to travel throughout the State at least three months in each 
year for the purpose of visiting schools and attending teachers' insti- 
tutes, his actual traveling expenses (not to exceed $1,000 a year) to 
be paid by the State. 

In his annual report (1863) to the Legislature the State Superin- 
tendent said: **The most important school measure that demands the 
attention of legislators is that of a State school tax for the better main- 
tenance of public schools. Our American system of free common schools 
is based upon two fundamental principles or axioms : (1) That it is the 
duty of a republican or representative government as an act of self- 
preservation to provide for the education of every child; (2) That 
the property of the State should be taxed to pay for that education.'* 

At the session of the Legislature of 1863-64, a supplementary and 
amendatory school bill, prepared by the State Superintendent, was 
passed by the Legislature, after a long and bitter fight against it. 
This bill provided for the levy of an annual State tax of five cents on 
each one hundred dollars; for the compulsory levy by county boards 
of a minimum county school tax, equal to two dollars for each school 
census child; for a maximum county tax of thirty cents on each one 
hundred dollars; for making it the duty of district school trustees to 
levy a direct property tax, sufficient to maintain a public school five 
months in each year, whenever State and county school money should 
be insufficient for that purpose; and for the annual subscription by 
county superintendents for a sufficient number of copies of some State 
educational journal, to furnish each board of school trustees with one 
copy at an expense not to exceed one dollar a year. 

Important school legislation was again secured in 1865-66 by the 
passage of the '* Revised School Law"— a law drafted by the State 
Superintendent and passed almost without amendment. This law 
contained liberal provisions for State, county, and district taxation. 
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and marked the beginning of free common schools in every rural dis- 
trict in the State. It fixed the rate of State school tax at eight cents on 
the hundred dollars ; the county tax at a minimum of three dollars for 
each school census child, and the maximum rate of thirty-five cents on 
each one hundred dollars; authorized and required school trustees to 
levy a school tax if necessary, to keep a free school for five months in 
each year. It provided for a State board of education, with power to 
grant life diplomas, under specified conditions, to experienced teachers ; 
for district school libraries; for county teachers' institutes; for the 
election of district school trustees for three years, one to be elected 
each year ; for the payment of county boards of education ; for estab- 
lishing district school libraries; for city boards of examination; for 
recognizing the normal school diplomas of other States, and for many 
other minor details of a modern public school system. 

During the remainder of this decade there were only slight amend- 
ments to the school law, relating to minor matters. In this decade the 
University of California was established (1869) as a free institution of 
learning open to young men and young women without tuition fees. 
The opening of the State University led to the rapid development of 
high schools m all parts of the State. The State University and 
secondary education will be treated of in special monographs, and they 
need no further mention in this monograph, which is limited to 
elementary education. 

At the end of the second school decade (1870) the common school 
reports show an enrollment of 85,808 pupils ; an average daily attend- 
ance of 54,271; 1,492 schools; 1,800 teachers; and an expenditure of 
$1,529,046. The total expenditures for the whole decade amounted to 
$8,910,000. 

Third School Decade, 1870-1880,— In 1870 the original pro- 
vision for State uniformity of text-books, which extended only to 
rural district schools, was amended so as to compel San Francisco and 
all other incorporated cities to adopt the State series of text-books. 

In 1874 the only school legislation of importance was the increase 
of the State school tax from eight cents on a hundred dollars to an 
annual tax which should amount to seven dollars per school census 
child, and a law requiring the county superintendents to make a 
minimum apportionment of $450 to each school district, regardless of 
size— the balance to be distributed on the basis of school census 
children. 

In 1879 a convention was called to revise the State Constitution. 
The new Constitution, adopted by popular vote, contained several arti- 
cles that required important amendments to the State school law. One 
section established in each county a county board of education of five 
members, appointed by the county board of supervisors, with power to 
adopt text-books for the schools of their respective counties, and to 
examine and certificate teachers under prescribed State law. The 
term of oflSce of county superintendents was made four years instead 
of two years. An iron-bound section provided that no public school 
moneys should be apportioned to sectarian or denominational schools 
of any kind whatever. 

During the next decade, in 1884-85, an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution was adopted which provided that the State Board of Educa- 
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tion should edit, compile, and prepare a State series of text-books, to 
be printed by the State Printer, published by the State, and furnished 
to the pupils at cost price. 

Later Legislation.— During the decade of 1890-1900, the chief 
amendments and additions to the school law related to the organization 
of union high schools outside of the larger cities, by the combination 
of rural school districts. 

In 1901 elaborate amendments to the school law were passed which 
raised the standard for teachers' certificates in various ways, specified 
in detail near the close of this monograph. Provision was made for the 
concentration of rural schools, and for the transportation of pupils 
after the manner now coming into favor in States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Cities were authorized to establish truant schools. This 
bill of amendments was drafted by a commission of one hundred 
citizens, teachers, and educators appointed by the Governor, the State 
Superintendent, and the President of the State University, who acted 
through special committees. The work was well done and it resulted 
in a great educational advance. 

An amendment to the Constitution was adopted by popular vote, 
authorizing the Legislature to levy a State property tax to aid in the 
support of high schools, and the Legislature provided for an annual 
tax levy, of one and a half cents on each one hundred dollars. 

The particulars of school legislation have been given in detail because 
the historical treatment seemed to the writer the most effective way 
of illustrating the making of a State school system. While this his- 
torical method may be of little interest to the general reader, it may 
prove of some value to educational experts. 

A Statement of Existing Conditions.— At the opening of the 
twentieth century the educational outlook of California is most prom- 
ising. We have a free State University, open to both young men and 
young women ; five State normal schools ; one hundred and forty high 
schools; and underlying these institutions of learning, an efficient 
system of elementary schools. 

The common schools of the State are under the executive super- 
vision of a State superintendent of public instruction, and of county 
superintendents, elected at general elections by direct popular vote, 
for the term of four years. City superintendents are, in general, ap- 
pointed by city boards of education. The State Board of Education 
is composed of ex-officio members, including the Governor, the State 
Superintendent, the president of the State University and the pro- 
fessor or pedagogy therein, and the president of each of the five State 
normal schools— nine members in all. . This board has power to adopt 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with State school law, for the 
government of the public schools and the school district libraries; to 
prescribe by general rule the credentials upon which persons may be 
granted certificates to teach in the high schools of the State ; to grant 
life diplomas of four grades, valid throughout the State, as follows: 
(a) High school, authorizing the holder to teach in any primary, 
grammar, or high school; (6) Grammar school, good for primary or 
grammar schools; (c) Kindergarten-primary; (d) Special, good 
for such grades as are specified. 
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The State board is further empowered to compile or cause to be 
compiled a uniform series of school text-books for use in the common 
schools of the State as required by the State Constitution, to contract 
for or lease copyrights for the purpose of being used in compiling^ 
printing, and publishing school books, the books to be printed in the 
State Printing Office, and to be sold at cost price. 

County boards of education must consist of the county superin- 
tendent and four other members, a majority of whom shall be ex- 
perienced teachers holding not lower than grammar grade certificates. 
These boards are empowered to hold one annual examination to exam- 
ine applicants for grammar school certificates; to issue high school 
certificates upon credentials as prescribed by the State board, good for 
their own county; grammar school certificates good for the county; 
kindergarten-primary certificates and special certificates as prescribed 
by the State board. 

City boards of education in general are elected by popular vote, except 
in the City and County of San Francisco, where the board at present 
consists of four members appointed by the Mayor and paid a salary 
of $3,000 a year. The powers of city boards vary with the different 
city charters, subject to a few general provisions in the State school 
law. 

Each district board of school trustees consists of three members, 
elected by popular vote at school district elections, for the term of 
three years, one member being elected each year. These boards are 
empowered to appoint and fix the salaries of teachers ; to appoint cen- 
sus marshals; to provide school supplies authorized by law; to keep 
the school-houses in repair, and to enforce the general provisions of 
the State school law. 

The elementary schools of the State are classified as grammar and 
primary. All schools must be taught in the English language; in 
other words, English must be the language spoken in school. The 
school studies as prescribed by State law are as follows : Reading, writ- 
ing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, nature study; language and 
grammar, with special reference to composition; history of the United 
States and civil government ; elements of physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effect of alcohol and narcotics on the human 
system; music, drawing, elementary bookkeeping and humane edu- 
cation; provided, that instruction in bookkeeping, humane education^ 
physiology and hygiene, music, drawing, and nature study may be 
oral, no text-books on these subjects being required to be purchased by 
the pupils. 

The school law provides that **No pupil under the age of fifteen 
years, in any primary or grammar school, shall be required to do any 
home study." **In graded primary schools in which the average age 
of the pupils is eight years, the daily sessions shall not exceed four 
hours a day, exclusive of the intermission at noon, and inclusive of 
the recesses. In ungraded schools, all children under eight years of 
age shall be either dismissed after a four hours' session, or allowed 
recesses, for play, of such length that the actual confinement in the 
school-room shall not exceed three hours and a half." 

One of the most beneficent of many good provisions in the California 
school law is that relating to school libraries, incorporated into the 
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** revised school law" in 1866, and retained with slight amendment, on 
the statute books up to the present time. The school library law pro- 
vides that in rural districts '*the library fund shall consist of not less 
than five nor more than ten per cent of the county school fund annually 
apportioned to the district ; provided, that shoiQd ten per cent exceed 
fifty dollars, fifty dollars only shall be apportioned to the district." 
In cities not divided into school districts, the library fund consists of 
fifty dollars for every one thousand school census children or fraction 
thereof, the superintendent to apportion the fund annually to the sev- 
eral schools in proportion to the average number of children belonging 
to each school. The number of volumes in all the school libraries in 
California in 1902 was reported as 1,324,613, and most of these books 
were specially selected to suit the tastes and needs of young children. 
Thus, year by year, new books are added to the library, and worn-out 
books replaced by new ones. Every school in California, however small 
or however remote, has at least a few volumes of choice books used to 
cultivate in the pupils a taste for reading. 

School Beve7iue.—Tlie school moneys annually apportioned from 
the State treasury for the partial support of common schools are de- 
rived from various sources. The securities held in trust by the State 
Treasurer for the support of common schools (July, 1902) consist of 
State bonds aggregating $1,726,500, together with bonds of various 
counties of the State amounting to $1,598,700, making a total of 
$3,558,200, invested in a permanent State School Fund, the annual in- 
terest of which is applied to the support of schools. The amount derived 
from the State property tax of seven dollars per school census child, 
amounted in 1902 to $2,546,972.07. The amount derived from poll 
taxes, tax on railroads, tax on collateral inheritances, interest on bonds 
and school bonds, combined with the State tax, makes a total of 
$3,588,626 of school revenue derived from the State. 

The second source of revenue is the county school tax, the minimum 
rate of which is six dollars per school census child. In 1902 this tax 
gave a school revenue of $2,538,000. Another source of revenue is the 
city or district tax, which in 1902 amounted to $270,577. The grand 
total of all receipts for school purposes in 1902 was $8,125,490. 

Comparative Bank with Other States.— It is said that Calif ornians 
are given to boasting about their climate and their resources, but Cali- 
fornia teachers and educators make only the modest claim that their 
schools compare favorably with those of older, wealthier, and more 
populous States that have a common school history running back for 
more than two hundred years, into the colonial period of the thirteen 
original States of the Union. The city schools in California closely 
resemble the good city schools of other States. The one- and two-room 
rural schools of California have some points of marked superiority 
over the corresponding rural schools in the older States. This is owing 
to the fact that the California school law provides that, to districts 
having ten and less than twenty school census children, the county 
superintendent shall apportion outright $400; and further, that $500 
shall be apportioned to each district for each teacher assigned to it. 
All remaining moneys are apportioned to districts in proportion to the 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 



By J. B. McCHESNEY. 



A monograph published by the Department of Education, California Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition Commission, San Francisco, Cal., 1904. 



Secondary education received scant attention during the early his- 
tory of California for two obvious reasons. First, the population was 
composed almost entirely of men who came to the State for the purpose 
of engaging in gold mining, intending as soon as their fortunes were 
made to return to their homes and families. They had no immediate 
use for schools of any kind, and they gave little thought to provisions 
for their organization and maintenance. Secondly, the State was 
sparsely populated except in the mining camps, where for several years 
it was diflScult to carry on schools. of a primary grade for more than 
three or four months in a year. Fortune-hunting was the supreme 
intent of the early Calif omians ; all other interests in which civilized 
society is supposed to be concerned were, for the time being, held in 
abeyance. 

However, the makers of the first Constitution realized that an instru- 
ment of that kind would be incomplete without some provision being 
made for education, and consequently we find Article IX, Section 3, 
reading as follows: **The Legislature shall provide for a system of 
schools by which a school shall be kept up and supported in each dis- 
trict at least three months in each year, and any school district neg- 
lecting to keep up and support such a school may be deprived of its 
proportion of the interest of the public fund during such neglect." 

The expression ** system of schools" is somewhat indefinite. At any 
rate, it rested with the Legislature to determine the grades of schools 
which they might constitutionally provide for. In the proceedings of 
the Legislature of 1851, Article tl. Section 5, we find the following: 
**Not less than sixty per cent of the amount paid each district shall be 
expended in teachers' salaries; the balance may, at the discretion of 
the district, be expended in building or repairing school-houses, pur- 
chasing a library or apparatus, or for the support of a high school.^* 
Thus we see that as early as 1851 legislative provision was made for the 
support of a high school. 

But as far as I have been able to learn, no high school was organized 
as a result of this permission. In fact, there were no pupils of suf- 
ficient scholastic attainments to form a class, or if there were, the 
*' diggings" had such superior attractions that a school of any kind 
received little or no consideration. 
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The next Legislature, that of 1852, enacted a new school law, making 
no mention of high schools. Whether the members thought that the 
time was not yet ripe for such schools, or whether they considered that 
the entire school fund should be devoted to elementary instruction, I 
am unable to state. 

In 1855 the school law was enacted for a third time under the follow- 
ing title: ''Act to establish, support, and regulate common schools, 
and to repeal former Acts concerning the same." Section 17 defined 
the duties and powers of district trustees, as follows: **They may 
cause the common schools within their respective jurisdictions to be 
divided into primary, grammar, and high school departments, and to 
employ competent teachers for the instruction of the different depart- 
ments, whenever they may deem such division advisable; provided, 
there be sufficient means for all such departments, and if not, then in 
the order in which they are herein named, the primary school having 
preference.'' 

This Act remained undisturbed on the statute books for eight years, 
and during this period the first permanent high schools of California 
were established. The San Francisco High School was organized in 
January, 1858, being the first in California. It was attended by both 
sexes, and deservedly enjoyed a high reputation. 

The school records of this period are exceedingly meager, thus 
making it difficult to collect accurate data concerning actual work done 
in secondary education. Then, too, the term **high school'' was vaguely 
used, there being no recognized authority to place a line of demarca- 
tion between advanced grammar grades and high school grades proper. 
Previous to the formal organization of a high school in San Francisco 
in January, 1858, a class of advanced grammar school pupils was 
maintained. The school authorities of San Francisco did not call this 
a high school, although it is quite probable that distinctively high 
school branches were taught. 

About this time a high school was commenced in Sacramento and 
another in Marysville, but in the annual report of the State Superin- 
tendent for 1860 but two high schools are recognized— one in San 
Francisco and one in Sacramento. 

During the decade commencing with 1860 an increased interest in 
secondary education was manifested in California. In November, 
1862, a high school was organized in Nevada City, and at about the 
same time another in Grass Valley, only four miles distant. These 
towns were at that time the largest and most thriving mining towns 
in the State. They were the centers of trade for an extensive area 
occupied by valuable quartz mines and deep placer diggings. The 
inhabitants were prosperous and they were desirous that their growing 
families should enjoy the best educational privileges possible. At this 
time the influence of the mining counties predominated in State affairs, 
as they possessed both the wealth and a large majority of the voting 
population. 

The great valley extending from the Tehachapi Mountains on the 
south to the town of Redding on the north afforded only a rich feed- 
ing ground for immense numbers of cattle and sheep. Califomians 
had not yet learned the wonderful possibilities of this vast area for the 
production of grain and fruit. The State was a mining State; the 
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new arrivals looked to the mines for investment and as a field for oper- 
ation. The representatives of the so-called ''cow counties'' were un- 
willing that the more prosperous mining counties should dictate a 
system of common schools which would give them an undue share of 
the school funds. High schools could exist in thickly-settled communi- 
ties only, and these were not found outside the cities except in the min- 
ing counties. This accounts for the fact that until the close of this 
decade the high schools of California were confined to the larger cities 
and towns. 

But the dawning of the next decade witnessed a change. The gold 
mines, which required little or no capital for their operation, were 
mostly worked out, and thus men of small means were compelled to turn 
their attention to other pursuits. Vast areas which early Californians 
considered worthless were found to be capable of sustaining unlimited 
grain fields and orchards, and as a result, the land was taken up, trees 
and vines were planted, and California soon became noted for its broad 
fields of grain and extensive vineyards. Thriving villages sprang into 
existence all through the State; the despised *'cow counties'' so in- 
creased in population that they soon controlled State legislation. This 
meant among other matters that the common school system must be 
acceptable to them, and as their centers of population were only in the 
formative period they had no use for high schools. The primary and 
grammar grades satisfied all their needs. To keep these open the 
requisite number of months each year in order to draw their share of 
the public funds imposed a burden which they were scarcely able to 
bear. 

In a general way it may be stated that the decade from 1870 to 1880 
witnessed a gradual preponderance of population in the agricultural 
counties over the mining counties, and with this went a corresponding 
influence in State affairs. But this decade was not prolific in the organ- 
ization of new high schools. One was opened in Oakland in 1869, one 
in Los Angeles in 1871 ; San Jose and Vallejo followed soon after. 

On the whole it may be stated that California did but little for the 
cause of secondary, education during the first thirty years of her his- 
tory. It can be said, however, that although the high schools were lim- 
ited in number, they were excellent in quality. The teachei*s employed 
in them were men and women of superior ability and devoted to their 
profession. Their schools took a deservedly high rank, and in their 
courses of study and in their methods of teaching they were befitting 
models for the high schools which were to follow. This is all the more 
remarkable because the manner in which high school certificates were 
issued was somewhat lax, or perhaps to state it more accurately, the 
rigorous and searching methods which afterwards prevailed were not 
used. 

It would be interesting at this point to give a careful analysis of the 
social and political conditions which prevailed in California during the 
decade above referred to because of the predominating influence these 
conditions had upon the cause of secondary education. A complete 
discussion of this most interesting problem would lead me far astray, 
and I must content myself by a few bald statements which I think a 
careful discussion would confirm. 

Many of the early Californians were men of broad views. Their 
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investments were in the mines, and from them they obtained their 
wealth. Gold was an expensive commodity and not suitable for making 
exact change ; early Calif ornians became indifferent to small coins and 
would not use them in their business transactions ; their views of affairs 
generally were expanded, and it may be said that they despised the day 
of small things. All this had its influence upon the character of the 
individual, and thus upon the community as a whole. 

This state of affairs might do if the mines held out and the poor as 
well as the rich could avail themselves of their use. But a change 
came ; the cry was spread abroad that the mines were worked out ; men 
must adapt themselves to new conditions, must seek new fields of labor. 
Many engaged in agricultural pursuits, where the labor was severe 
and the results doubtful. To give up the expensive habits of the miner 
and to adopt the frugal ways of the farmer was a difficult lesson for 
the Calif ornians of this decade. But some learned it ; others, however, 
did not. They became restless, fault-finding, and envious of those more 
fortunate. Labor and capital became antagonistic, and a general con- 
dition of unrest prevailed throughout the State. Agitators harangued 
crowds gathered on vacant lots in San Francisco; they were exhorted 
to down the aristocrats and demand a more equitable division of 
wealth. This agitation spread throughout the State, and as a result of 
it all a constitutional convention was called, a new Constitution 
drafted, and finally adopted by a popular vote of the people. 

The new Constitution was a child of the transitional period and con- 
sequently some of its sections were unwise, if not unjust. Its pro- 
visions were presented and discussed by men laboring under strong 
prejudices. During the decade there had been a growing depression 
among workingmen throughout the State. The trouble was consider- 
ably augmented by a large immigration of Chinese, who by their 
industrious, plodding ways and their readiness to work for small wages 
created a violent antagonism toward them among white laborers. A 
new political party was organized called the Workingmen 's Party, 
with a platform which appealed to class prejudice and which was par- 
ticularly opposed to Chinese laborers and those who employed them. 
It may readily be understood that a constitutional convention, called 
at a time of unusual industrial depression, would reflect in its dis- 
cussions and conclusions the general trend of public thought. Then, as 
ever before, it was thought that constitutional provisions and legisla- 
tive enactments would remedy conditions which could only be reached 
by changing the thought and purpose of the people. 

Previous to the meeting of the Constitutional Convention, in Octo- 
ber^^ 1878. secondary education had received little encouragement from 
thepeople of California. The legislative enactment of 1855 provided 
for primary, grammar, and high school departments, but the primary 
and grammar schools must receive the first consideration; then, if 
funds remained in the treasury, they might be appropriated to the 
support of a high school. But, as we have already shown, this pro- 
vision, although remaining substantially unchanged until 1872, did 
not actively encourage the cause of secondary education. On the' con- 
trary, the system of issuing teachers' certificates at this time rendered 
it next to impossible to obtain a high school certificate except from 
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city boards of education ; these might be recognized by county boards 
of examination or not, as they saw fit. 

When all these conditions are fully realized, one can readily under- 
stand that the friends and active promoters of secondary education 
looked forward to the action of the Constitutional Convention with 
intense interest, and also with considerable anxiety. They had not 
met with disappointments and rebuffs time and again without a pretty 
intimate knowledge of the general trend of public sentiment toward the 
cause they held so dear, and so, while they hoped, they also feared. 
They had experienced apathy, indifference, and open hostility, but 
all this would be forgotten if the new Constitution would recognize 
the high school and make it an integral part of the State system of 

schools. 

Space forbids my entering upon a detailed account of the labors of 
this convention or of the discussions which took place concerning an 
educational system for California. 

The subject received careful attention by men of large experience 
in statecraft— men who had an unbounded faith in the future great- 
ness of California and were animatd by a desire to formulate the 
best constitution possible. 

The final result of these discussions providing for high schools was 
embodied in Article IX, Section 6, which reads as follows : * * The pub- 
lic school system shall include primary and grammar schools and 
such high schools, evening schools, normal schools, and technical 
schools as may be established by the Legislature or by municipal or 
district authority; but the entire revenue derived from the State 
school fund and the State school tax shaH be applied exclusivelv to 
the support of primary and grammar grades.'' 

It will thus be seen that by the adoption of the new Constitution by 
the people of the State, high schools could not become a part of the 
State system of schools. It is true, the Legislature might establish 
them, but no one believed that any Legislature would pass an act so 
opposed to our democratic principles as to require a community to 
support a high school contrary to the wishes of its people. It would 
be putting the case very mildly to say that the friends of secondary 
education were terribly disappointed. They believed that the public 
sentiment of the State was prepared to make high schools an integral 
part of the school system, and to bestow upon them a generous portion 
of the school funds of the State. But the die was cast; high schools 
must get on in the future, as in the past, by the sole support of munic- 
ipal or local taxation. 

As one reviews the history of education in California for the quar- 
ter of a century that has elapsed since the adoption of the new Con- 
stitution, he is inclined to take a more moderate view than high school 
men entertained at that time. That Section 6 of Article IX expressed 
the honest and mature convictions of a majority of the framers of the 
Constitution no one has ever denied. Whether they were mistaken or 
not remained for coming years of experience to determine. When the 
new Constitution became operative nearly^, if not quite, all the cities 
and larger towns had organized high schools and were supporting 
them by local taxation, and they continued to do so after they learned 
that the State funds could not be used to assist them. Sometimes a 
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cause is benefited by simply securing the attention of the public. If 
it can only get itself squarely before the public eye, can get the people to 
thinking about it and talking about it, then, if the cause possesses 
merit, the public will not only discern it, but espouse it by voice and 
action. The high schools of the State occupied a position somewhat 
similar to this during the first years of the new Constitution. The 
attention of the public was early directed to the situation and each 
community found that it if was to enjoy the advantages of a high school 
it must support it. This led to an investigation of the benefits which 
the community would gain, to making inquiries of those who already 
enjoyed the privileges of a high school, and in a general way to ob- 
taining an intelligent view of the situation. As a result of it all the 
cause of secondary education did not suffer. No high school was dis- 
continued; on the contrary, new ones were organized in many of the 
growing districts of the State. And more than all this, as public 
attention was directed toward them, the grade of the high schools was 
raised, an element of competition between different communities was 
introduced, and improved methods of teaching were employed. The 
high school took a prominent place on the programs of the county insti- 
tutes, and at the meetings of the State Association of Teachers special 
sections were devoted to secondary schools, in which discussions were 
held on all matters pertaining to their condition and needs. University 
professors and prominent educators from other States took a promi- 
nent part in these meetings and imparted a new interest in the cause 
of high schools. Hence, taking a broad and temperate view of the 
entire high school situation, of their growth, of their improved con- 
dition, and of the increased interest manifested toward them by the 
public, the conclusion is evident that the blow struck at the interests 
of secondary education by the Constitutional Convention of 1878 and 
1879 was not as serious as it was feared it would be, and that, on 
the contrary, it had its redeeming features. 

After the new condition had been in operation a few years a new 
feature of advanced instruction in the schools of the State made its 
appearance. There were many districts and communities throughout 
the State which were unable to bear the financial burden which a fully 
equipped high school would impose. The residents of these districts 
saw the advantages which were derived from the establishment of high 
schools, and very naturally they desired to participate in them. They 
conceived and carried into execution a plan whereby they might secure 
partial if not the entire advantages which they would gain from the 
organization and support of a high school in their midst. This was 
the adoption of a course of study supplementary to the well-estab- 
lished grammar grades and was called the '* grammar school course." 
The branches taught included a suflScient amount of mathematics, 
science, history, and English language to enable the pupils taking it to 
enter one of the scientific colleges or the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of California. This was claimed by its promoters to be not a 
high school, but simply an extension of the grammar grade, and conse- 
quently could receive its quota of the State School Fund. Thus dis- 
tricts in which the grammar school course was taught were enabled to 
enjoy partial advantages which a fully-equipped high school would 
confer without the necessary local taxation. By an Act of the State 
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Legislature in March, 1887, the State Controller was authorized and 
directed to appropriate from the State School Fund three dollars for 
each pupil enrolled in the grammar school course in the several dis- 
tricts of the State. This phase of the general question of State support 
of high schools did not remain in operation for any length of time. 
The question as to whether the State School Fund or any portion there- 
of could be legally used to support the so-called grammar school course 
was frequently discussed by the public press and in teachers' conven- 
tions. The general consensus of opinion finally was that the payment 
of any portion of the State School Fund for its support was a violation 
of the State Constitution, and the legislative act recognizing it was 
repealed in 1891. 

This brief episode in the history of secondary education in Califor- 
nia emphasized the fact that the people were conscious of the value of 
a school training beyond what the ordinary grammar school offered, 
and it paved the way for an amendment to the Constitution. 

The difficulties under which sparsely populated communities labored 
in not being able to support a high school were quite satisfactorily over- 
come by an Act of the Legislature passed in 1891, whereby contiguous 
school districts could unite their efforts and establish a union high 
school. As a preliminary to the organization of such a school a special 
election must be held in the districts which proposed to join in the sup- 
port of a high school, and if it was shown by the result of said election 
that the qualified voters of the districts interested desired the school 
and were willing to be taxed for its support, then it became the duty of 
the board of supervisors of the county in which the districts were 
located. to levy a tax upon the property thereof in sufficient amount to 
defray the expenses necessary for the support of the school. As a result 
of this law quite a number of union high schools have been organized 
and are in successful operation. Their effect upon the general educa- 
tional sentiment of the State can not be overestimated. Their influence 
in favor of an education beyond the simple rudiments is exerted in the 
rural districts, where it is particularly needed; besides, it adds an 
attraction to the country which heretofore was enjoyed exclusively by 
the cities and larger towns. The union high school is destined to exert 
a far-reaching and favorable influence upon the cause of secondary 
education in California. 

Another fact must not be overlooked in this connection. The intro- 
duction of the union high school system in California brought, in a 
vital way, the question of State support of high schools to a large num- 
ber of people who heretofore had given it but little attention. They 
were led to see the incongruity of a State system of schools which fos- 
tered the two extremes, but left them without a connecting link. It 
provided for the support of schools which prepared for admission t j 
the high school and then stopped, refusing to render assistance in 
making preparation for admission to the State University, an institu- 
tion which it liberally supported. The union high school has passed 
the experimental age ; its adequacy to meet the wants of rural districts 
desiring to secure the benefits which a high school would confer has 
been practically demonstrated by a successful experience of twelve 
years. 
In the early history of California the term high school was vague and 
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indefinite. Having no precise signification, it was frequently used 
when the course of study failed to warrant it. Thus it very naturally 
came to pass that several schools in which, in addition to the ordinary 
grammar school studies, algebra and ancient history were added, were 
called by their patrons high schools. Neither custom nor decisions by 
competent school authorities had fixed a limit for the grammar school 
except in a very general way. It is true that in several legislative en- 
actments it is stated that instruction must be given in the common 
English branches, but prolonged discussions in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1878-79 demonstrated conclusively that its members 
differed very radically in their understanding of the term ** grammar 
school. ' ' 

The school law was repeatedly reenacted during the life of the first 
Constitution and the original definition of a grammar school was sub- 
stantially modified. Subsequent legislative action provided for a State 
board of education, and in defining its duties and powers, authorized 
it to grade the schools of the State and to adopt a uniform series of 
text-books for the use of the different grades. Section 17 of an Act 
passed by the Legislature in 1855 authorized district trustees to divide 
the schools in their respective jurisdictions into primary, grammar, 
and high school departments. In 1863 county boards of education 
were established, with authority to issue certificates of the first, second* 
and third grades, which would entitle the holders thereof to teach in 
schools of the grammar, intermediate, or unclassified and primary 
grades, respectively. The Legislature of 1865 provided that ''all 
schools, unless provided for by special law, shall be divided into three 
grades, viz. : first, second, and third. ' ' Cities having a board of edu- 
cation governed by special laws could grant certificates for teaching 
high schools. In an Act passed by the Legislature of 1869-70 the pro- . 
visions of the preceding Act were substantially continued in* force, 
and from this time on to the meeting of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1878-79 the classification of the schools was directed by the State if 
Board of Education. 

During the entire life of the old Constitution no adequate provision 
was made for the issuance of high school certificates. The entire num- 
ber of high school teachers needed in the State was so limited that 
methods for their certification occupied little attention by boards of 
education or the State Legislature. It was the custom in some of the 
larger cities at first to select high school teachers from those in the 
grammar schools who had been successful and efficient. Then followed 
a period during which the State Board of Education issued educational 
diplomas and life diplomas to teachers for service in high schools. 
City boards of education were also authorized to issue high school cer- 
tificates upon a satisfactory examination. But the methods used for 
certificating high school teachers were more or less desultory and lack- 
ing in uniformity until 1895, when a committee from the State Teach- 
ers' Association recommended that no one should receive a high school 
certificate who had not had an equivalent of a college education, and 
this recommendation prevails at the present time. 

A movement was inaugurated by the University of California in 
1884, which was destined to fix definitely and authoritatively the cur- 
ricula for high schools. This was the adoption by the f acriLttee. <sl ^l^s^ 
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University of a plan by which those pupils who had maintained an 
excellent standard during their high school course might be admitted 
to the State University without examination. This is known in Cali- 
fornia as the *' accrediting system/' and as it has been an exceedingly 
important factor in the history of secondary education in this State, it 
may be well to give, in brief, its main provisions. 

First, no high school could be placed on the accredited list against 
its consent ; as a prerequisite it must request the favor. This condition 
having been complied with, the University faculty deputized some 
members of its body to visit the school and determine by a careful and 
thorough examination whether its course of study and its methods of 
instruction entitled it to be placed on the accredited list. The exam- 
iners embraced representatives of the departments of ancient lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, and science, or as many of these 
departments as the school desired to be accredited in, for one feature 
of the system is, that it admits of partial accrediting. The time at 
which these examiners made their visit might or might not be known 
by the teachers of the school ; practically, it made no difference, as no 
amount of cramming would sufficiently prepare the pupils for the 
examination. The examiners then made a report of their findings to 
the faculty of the University, who decided whether the school should be 
placed on the accredited list. If the decision was favorable the prin- 
cipal of the school was notified of the fact, and for the next scholastic 
year those pupils of his, who had completed its prescribed course of 
study and had received a diploma certifying to that fact, were entitled 
to admission to the State University on his recommendation; without 
this personal recommendation the pupil must undergo an examination, 
whatever his standing in the high school might have been. This feature 
of the accrediting system has been criticised because of the power it 
places in the hands of the high school principal, but an experience of 
nearly twenty years has failed to produce a single instance, so far as my 
knowledge extends, wherein this power has been abused. It is custom- 
ary for the principal to act on the recommendation of the heads of 
the different departments of his school, as they are most familiar with 
the attainments of the pupils. 

In 1885 but three schools in the State requested an examination for 
accrediting, but the number gradually increased year by year, but not 
as rapidly as might have been expected. One reason for this probably 
arose from the fact that the aims and work of the University were not 
generally understood by the people of California. But another move- 
ment by the University authorities in the early nineties served to 
remove largely this impediment and to bring their work directly before 
the people. This was the inauguration of a system of university exten- 
sion lectures in the larger cities of the State. Lecture courses were 
given free, or, in some cases, for a small consideration. These lecture 
courses were well attended by the more progressive people and they 
served to create a desire for a broader culture. 

As one reflects upon the general attitude of the people of California 
toward secondary and higher education previous to the adoption of 
the accrediting system and a systematized course of university exten- 
sion lectures and of the change which they wrought, he is not only 
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highly gratified, but is amazed at the result. Apathy yielded to a 
lively interest; local pride was stimulated and a general inquiry was 
aroused as to the best means for securing an entrance to the university. 
As the secondary school was the only door through which one could 
pass to reach the university., it will readily be perceived that an 
awakened interest in the higher education had a stimulating effect 
upon the prosperity of the high school. This new interest dates from 
1885, although for a few years a change was scarcely perceptible. The 
seed was sown by the adoption of the accrediting system, and the inau- 
guration of courses of university extension lectures a few years later, 
rendered it fruitful. Beneficial results were seen not only in the in- 
creased number and efficiency of public high schools, but in a general 
awakening and improvement of private secondary schools and semi- 
naries. They found it necessary to fall into line in order to hold their 
pupils, and as they did so they enjoyed a generous share of the pros- 
perity which befell the public high schools. 

At a meeting of the National Educational Association held in 1892 
a resolution was adopted which directed particular attention to second- 
ary education throughout the whole country, and California shared 
equally with her sister States in this new awakening. This resolution 
was particularly directed toward an investigation of the requirements 
for college entrance and toward the possibilities of making them more 
uniform. As a result of this resolution ten of the most prominent 
educators in the tlnited States were appointed a committee to make a 
careful study of the question and report at a future meeting of the 
Association. 

This committee entered upon the work with commendable zeal ; sub- 
committees were appointed to investigate and report to the general 
committee on particular subjects; in fact, the entire scheme of edu- 
cation previous to entrance to college was reviewed and reported upon. 
The friends of elementary education became deeply interested in the 
labors of the committees, because they saw that their conclusions might 
have an important bearing upon the scope of their work. 

So deeply interested did the friends of education throughout the 
whole country become that at a subsequent meeting of the National 
Educational Association another committee, known as the committee 
of fifteen, was appointed to continue the investigation already com- 
menced. This committee enlisted in its labors a large number of edu- 
cational experts, whose duty it was to make a careful and detailed study 
of those subjects which pertain to their special lines of work. The dif- 
ferent reports were submitted and discussed and finally published in 
convenient form for general distribution. Both State associations 
of teachers and county institutes made these reports a basis for their 
deliberations and thus the entire educational field was exploited, with 
the important result that the scope of the high school was fixed and a 
general understanding reached as to what the term secondary educa- 
tion really implied. This alone would have been a sufficient recompense 
for the labors of the committees, but practically it was a small portion 
only of the good which followed. A new interest was taken in schools 
particularly in the subjects to be taught and in the manner of their 
presentation. All this coming as it did, just when California was re- 
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joicing in an educational renaissance, gave a new impetus to the move- 
ment inaugurated by the accredited system and the university extension 
lectures. 

Reference should be made to a clause in the new Constitution which 
guaranteed the admission of women to all the collegiate departments 
of the State University. Advantage was not taken of this provision 
immediately, but when the full meaning of what it implied and the 
means for preparation were multiplied, it was eagerly accepted as both 
a wise and just recognition of the claims of women to a share in the 
benefits which a State institution afforded. This, it will be readily 
seen, gave an additional impulse to the cause of secondary education 
and rendered the multiplication of high schools necessary. The reac- 
tion of this movement upon the high schools themselves was particu- 
larly beneficial, in that young women, by the assistance of a thorough 
pedagogical department in the University, became equipped to render 
valuable service in the high schools. 

The following table shows the increase in public* high schools from 
1885 to 1903 : 



Year. 



1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1902 
1903 



No. of 
Schools. 



No. Accredited. 



Public. 



12 

24 

98 

120 

139 

143 



3 
11 
43 
87 
93 
99 



Private. 



Total. 




2 
14 
23 
22 
19 



3 

13 

57 

110 

115 

118 



In 1902 the number of high school teachers was 606, and the total 
high school enrollment was 14,459 pupils. To instruct this number 
$1,007,646.30 had to be raised by the several communities in which the 
high schools were located. In addition to this remarkable increase in 
the number of public high schools, private secondary schools and sem- 
inaries enjoyed a corresponding share of the general prosperity. The 
number of those accredited rose from one in 1888 to twenty-two in 
1902. But these figures only partially represent the remarkable impe- 
tus given to the cause of secondary education during this golden period. 
There were large numbers of students proper, some young, some in 
middle life, and others still who had passed the fifty-mile stone, who 
were enrolled as members of the University Extension Lecture Courses, 
and by a regular attendance, supplemented by home study, obtained a 
ffl-ir insight into their respesctive subjects. 

During all this period of prosperity there still lingered a feeling 
among the friends of secondary education that the high schools did not 
occupy that position in the State system of schools which its impor- 
tance demanded. It was not forgotten that State funds were used to 
support elementary schools and the university, but the connecting link, 
the high school, was left to be provided for by local taxation, which 
was, to say the least, an uncertain quantity. If there was a loud cry 
for retrenchment, the high school fund was usually the one to be re- 
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duced to the lowest possible limit. It could not be expected, under 
these circumstances, that a persistent effort would not be made to place 
the high school where it could be a recipient of State bounty. After 
much discussion by the school people of the State, the Legislature of 
1901 passed a resolution by which a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution might be submitted to the electors of the State for approval or 
rejection. This proposed amendment consisted of an addition to 
Article IX^ Section 6, and read as follows: *'But the Legislature may 
authorize and cause to be levied a special State school tax for the sup- 
port of high schools and technical schools, or either of such schools, 
included in the public school system, and all revenue derived from 
such special tax shall be applied exclusively to the support of the 
schools for which such special tax shall be levied. ' ' 

This amendment was approved by a vote of the people, and thus 
became a part of the Constitution. The long-sought-for condition thus 
became a possibility, and it only needed the proper legislative action 
to make it a reality. The Legislature of 1903 amended the school law 
by the passage of an Act providing for State support of high schools, 
whose salient features are, that until 1906 an ad valorem tax of one 
and one half per cent on the taxable property of the State shall be 
levied for the support of regularly established high schools, and after 
1906 the State Controller shall estimate the amount necessary to sup- 
port the high schools of the State and shall allow fifteen dollars per 
pupil in average daily attendance; one third to go to high schools, 
irrespective of the number of pupils, and two thirds appropriated on 
average daily attendance. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed since this legislative act became oper- 
ative to determine whether the plan therein fixed upon is the best that 
could be devised. It has received considerable adverse criticism by 
devoted friends of secondary education. All rejoice in the fact, how- 
ever, that the high school is a recognized part of the State system of 
schools, and can constitutionally receive State funds for its support. 

The intimate relations which necessarily existed between the State 
University and the high schools in coijsequence of the influences 
already recounted, had the effect of definitely fixing the status of the 
high school in California. Primary education closes with a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic, English grammar and the use of the English 
language, history of the United States, the elementary principles of 
physiology and hygiene, vocal music and drawing. The high school 
takes up a new line of studies, each of which is limited by University 
entrance requirements. According to. a recent University register, 
subjects are specified in which accrediting may be given. * * * 
Th(? smfiller high schools are not able to take up so varied and extensive 
a range of subjects as this, but in order to rank as high schools they 
must, at least,^ prepare their pupils in all the subjects necessary for en- 
trance to one of the colleges. The larger high schools, by virtue of their 
number, both of pupils and teachers, are enabled to offer for accredit- 
ing the entire list of subjects submitted by the University, by a system 
of electives, which would be impracticable in a small school. 

It will be readily gathered from the above that the State University 
exercises a predominating influence over the high schools, both in their 
courses of study and largely in the method in which the &e.M^Y%!l ^s^- 
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jects are presented. It is quite natural that this condition should cause 
a certain amount of adverse criticism. We are told that the high 
schools should stand by themselves ; should be free to choose that course 
of study and the time to be devoted to each subject which the patrons of 
each school preferred; that the industrial conditions of the State are 
so varied that high school uniformity must work against the best inter- 
ests of many localities ; that the pupils of high schools located in fruit- 
growing districts should be taught how to plant and care for trees, and 
how to destroy fruit pests; in short, the school should be made prac- 
tical. Other critics affirm that preparation for college or university 
is not the best preparation for the duties of life ; that there should be a 
differentiation of subjects into practical and culture studies. Discus- 
sions on these and kindred topics have occupied the public press and 
have been fruitful sources for papers read at teachers' conventions. 
Several of the most prominent writers for our educational journals have 
presented arguments both pro and con, so that high school men in 
California are quite familiar with what has been said upon this im- 
portant subject. 

But in spite of all that has been said and written, the work of central- 
ization moves steadily on. The University decides what the work of 
the high school shall be and through the high school exerts an influence 
upon primary education. To enter upon a discussion as to whether 
this is the wisest arrangement or not is not pertinent to the purpose of 
this paper. I simply refer to this question as having had its influ- 
ence upon the development of secondary education in this State, and 
also as being an unsettled question. 

The development of secondary education in California was sub- 
stantially along the same lines as those pursued in the older States. The 
courses of study and the methods of teaching did not differ materially 
from those adopted by the high schools of Massachusetts or Michigan, 
still it may be interesting to note particularly the changes which 
occurred in the presentation of some of the subjects. In the earlier 
days the courses of study embraced mathematics, (algebra and geom- 
etry), the ancient and modern languages, science, and English lit- 
erature. 

Probably the fewest changes in methods of presentation by the 
teacher have been made in the languages, both ancient and modern. 
There has been a decided improvement in text-books, but nothing can 
take the place of that accurate memorizing so absolutely necessary in 
gaining the rudiments of a foreign language. The teacher of mathe- 
matics, however, has materially improved upon the methods pursued by 
his predecessors. The principal advantage to be gained by the prose- 
cution of this study is the unfolding of the reasoning faculties, and 
if it is made largely a memoriter exercise, as it was in the olden time, 
the greatest good is not realized. This remark applies particularly to 
the study of theorems in geometry. Teachers of mathematics in Cali- 
fornia high schools, at the present time, give particular attention to 
original demonstrations. A single step in reasoning at first gives 
strength and encouragement for others which follow, so that in time 
the pupil becomes able to give a complete original demonstration for 
a geometrical theorem. By this training, as he meets with the difficult 
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problems which arise in his life work he is enabled to fortify his judg- 
ments by realizing that they were reached by rational processes. 

In none of the high school studies have greater changes taken place 
in methods than in the entire range of the natural sciences. Up to the 
present time there have been three stages of development. At first the 
science was learned exclusively from a book. It is true there were 
some illustrations of experiments to aid the comprehension of the pupil, 
but the experiments themselves were few and far between. Whatever 
knowledge the pupil obtained was at the expense of the power of the 
imagination, hence this may be called the imagination-developing 
period. This, however, gave way in time to a decided improvement in 
science teaching, for the pupil, instead of studying illustrations, was 
required to observe carefully what the teacher did when he mixed the 
chemicals and manipulated the air-pump and the electrical machine. 
This was the observation period. From seeing the teacher perform the 
experiments to the next step, in which the pupils themselves made the 
experiments and took down in their notebooks whatever changes they 
observed, was a natural transition, and it brings us to the experiment- 
making period. This change involved a complete revolution in the 
equipment for science teaching in the high schools, for there must be 
a complete laboratory sufficiently extensive to accommodate all the 
pupils of the school. The chemical laboratory must be provided with 
reagents, tables, sinks, running water, gas, and numberless other con- 
veniences which would be required for performing the experiments in 
a course in chemistry sufficiently comprehensive for entrance to the 
university. Another laboratory equally elaborate, but entirely differ- 
ent in the apparatus used, must be provided for students in physics, 
and still another with its microscopes for classes in biology. The adop- 
tion of the laboratory methods in California for teaching the natural 
sciences was largely due to the influence of the university. The change 
involved a large expense, but the advantages it possesses over the old 
methods are so apparent that fairly well-equipped laboratories are 
found in nearly all the high schools of the State. 

The fourth subject embraced in the high school curriculum was 
formerly denominated English literature, but in university and high 
school schedules of the present day it is known by the comprehensive 
term of English. It is within the memory of many who may read this 
paper that during their preparatory course for college they studied 
English literature, at least that was the name given to the subject, but 
in reality they gave little or no attention to literature per se, but to the 
biographies of authors, together with the titles of their works. In 1876 
the Oakland High School inaugurated a change whereby the produc- 
tions of standard authors should be studied rather than their biogra- 
phies. **The Lady of the Lake'' and the ''Merchant of Venice" were 
objects of discussion, instead of the lives of Sir Walter Scott and 
Shakespeare. To the best of my knowledge this was the beginning of 
a movement which in a few years produced a complete revolution in the 
study of English literature, not only in California, but throughout 
the whole country. Henceforth the study was scheduled as English by 
high schools and universities. 

About this time a new professor came to the University of Califor- 
nia as head of the department of English Literature, who by his laboisL 
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with his own classes and by calling together principals and teachers of 
high schools for discussion, the new movement was not only approved, 
but in a brief time it was adopted by most of the high schools of the 
State. At the present time English occupies a prominent position in 
the course of study of all secondary schools. This change is also 
largely responsible for the elimination of formal rhetoric from second- 
ary schools. Attempting to understand the principles of the style of a 
given literary production without a comprehensive view of several 
authors ' works is on a par with gaining a knowledge of the currents of 
the ocean by studying a bucket of water. 

In view of the changes effected in the methods of teaching in the 
secondary schools of the State during the last quarter of a century and 
in the additional fact that the schools are taught by a body of teachers 
unsurpassed for intelligence and for devotion to their profession, Cal- 
ifornia is ready to have her secondary schools compared with those of 
any State in the Union. The discouragements and adversities of early 
years did not dishearten the friends of secondary education in the 
cause to which they were so thoroughly devoted, but, rather, they were 
fired with a renewed zeal, confident that in time their efforts would be 
rewarded. They fully realized also that constant change is both a con- 
dition and evidence of life; that without change there must come 
stagnation and death. They also recognize the fact that the solution of 
past problems only reveals new ones for the future. Perfection is still 
a dream unfulfilled. 

In the general strife to make each of the divisions of the State sys- 
tem of schools complete there is danger in giving too much attention 
to the perfection of the grade and too little to the interests of those for 
whom the grades are organized. As at present constituted the ele- 
mentary schools require eight years (four years for the primary and 
four years for the grammar department), the high schools four years, 
the university four years, and the professional school four years, so 
that, if a pupil enters the primary school at the age of six, the legal 
school age in California, and continues in regular course through the 
succeeding departments, he will have reached the age of twenty-six 
years before he is ready to begin his professional work. This time 
may be reduced one year for those who expect to engage in medical 
practice by taking a prescribed course in the university. All will agree 
that there must be something radically wrong in a system which 
requires so many of the best years of one's life to get ready. This 
problem is too important to be thrust aside; it touches life on too 
many sides; besides the educational phase, there is the commercial, 
and, more than all others combined, the social aspect; for any influ- 
ence that has a tendency to loosen the bonds which hold society together 
in organized families should receive the strongest disapprobation. 
There must be an earlier differentiation of studies, the work of the 
student must be more intensive, he must sooner decide his life work 
and expend his efforts directly toward that goal. It may be said that 
such a course will make him narrow-minded, but this objection will 
have little weight at the present day, when one's general reading 
covers broad grounds. President Harper says : * * The high school is no 
longer a school preparatory for college. In its most fully developed 
form it covers at least one half the ground of the college fifty years 
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ago. It b a real college; at all events, it provides the earlier 
part of a college course." But will the college grant diplomas in two 
years to those students who have taken a full four-year course in the 
high school? Or will the high school reduce its requirements so that 
one or two years may be saved? These are vital questions for both 
colleges and hfgh schools. The character of the future high school as 
well as the scope of secondary education are problems requiring a wider 
experience for their solution than we now possess. 
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California possesses five normal schools. Named in the order of 
their establishment, they are the State Normal Schools at San Jose, 
Los Angeles, Chico, San Diego, and San Francisco. These five schools 
represent a system which presents at once two unique and, in the light 
of the State's educational needs, effective features— unity and individ- 
uality. It will be necessary, therefore, to consider them both col- 
lectively and individually. The local autonomy which the law has 
permitted and the conservative standards which the law has required, 
combined with the widely different local conditions which have sur- 
rounded each school, made these schools first markedly individual. 
More recently they have begun to represent a better unity, by becoming 
more cooperative and more conscious of common issues and interests. 
We turn first, therefore, to their individual histories. 

San Jose State Normal,— In point of fact, the first normal 
school work undertaken in the State was initiated by San Francisco 
and under the leadership of such men as George W. Minns, principal ; 
John Swett, Ellis H. Holmes, and Thomas S. Myrick. They conducted 
a city normal school, which met weekly; at first on Saturday, then 
Monday evenings. All the city teachers were required to attend. 
The school was established in 1857 and ran until 1862. Another simi- 
lar school was established in 1872, under the principalship of John 
Swett; it lasted two years. 

It was undoubtedly these early efforts which contributed to the 
agitation in behalf of a State normal school, resulting in its establish- 
ment in May, 1862, and in an appropriation of $3,000 for five months' 
support. 

The school first opened on Powell street, in San Francisco, with 
six pupils, this number being increased to thirty-one before the end of 
the first term. In order to keep the school in touch with the entire 
State, the attendance, though limited to sixty, was distributed so as to 
give every county the right to at least one representative. From the 
first the pledge to teach in the State was exacted of all free students. 
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five dollars per month being charged all others. From the first also the 
idea of practical training was enforced by the establishment of a train- 
ing school in October, 1862j but three months after the opening of the 
school in July of the same year. In the highest division students were 
required to conduct classes in the presence of an examining committee. 
The first examining committee was made up of such educational nota- 
bles as S. I. C. Sweezey, John Swett, and George Tait. Later, June 14, 
1871, the school was removed to San Jose. **The second period of 
growth and expansion commenced with the principalship of Charles H. 
Allen," who gathered around him a strong corps of teachers, men and 
women of fine personality and in thorough sympathy with normal 
school work. Among those worthy of special mention here were: 
Mary J. Titus, Cornelia Walker, Lucy M. Washburn, J. H. Braly, 
Helen S. Wright, Ira More, Mary Wilson, Mary B. B. Norton, Lizzie 
P. Sargent, C. W. Childs, George R. Kleeberger, A. H. Randall, and 
**the magnetic Henry B. Norton.'' The course, in opening at San 
Francisco, was of one year. In 1870 it was changed to two years. 

A new building soon made possible larger numbers of students and 
the abolishment of competitive examinations for entrance by county 
boards. In 1874-75 there were three hundred students. The training 
school was made a tuition school, and soon became self-sustaining. In 
1876-77 the course was extended to three years, though after the com- 
pletion of two years students were still granted an elementary diploma, 
in force a second grade certificate. In 1880 this diploma was discon- 
tinued. In 1896 the course for all State normal schools was length- 
ened to four years. 

On February 10, 1880, the San Jose building was destroyed by fire, 
a part of the library and furniture only being saved. A new building 
was at once erected at a cost of $149,000, and in 1891-92 the State 
supplied a special training school building at a cost of $47,500. 

This school first introduced manual training into its course. It was 
at first elective; later it became a required subject, and so remained 
down to 1902, when it became elective again. In 1888 the school year 
was divided into three terms, and the three normal schools of the State 
(the schools at Los Angeles and Chico having been established) were 
placed under a uniform curriculum; and some element of uniformity 
has remained in the system down to the present time. In 1894 this 
school, with the two others, returned to the two-semester plan of divid- 
ing the year. At one time the attempt was made to institute a one 
years' post-graduate course, but it failed of development, owing to 
the fact that no effective credential accompanied its completion. The 
idea, however, may be regarded as the precursor of the four-year 
course which came for all the schools in 1896. 

This school, the pioneer in State normal school development on this 
Coast, has been under the direction of the following principals : Ahira 
Holmes, George W. Minns, George Tait, William T. Lucky, H. P. Carl- 
ton, Charles H. Allen, C. W. Childs, A. H. Randall, James McNaugh- 
ton, and Morris Elmer Dailey, the incumbent. 

Under President Dailey the school has taken certain decisive steps 
(which we shall discuss later in a general way), viz.: (1) In the face 
of considerable local adverse criticism, the school not only advanced in 
1901 to a high school basis, that is, admitted only those who have com- 
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pleted an accredited high school course or its equivalent, but it has also 
demonstrated its ability to maintain its work on such a basis. This year 
not less than four hundred students will have been enrolled who are 
graduates of high schools or have equivalent training. (2) It has 
instituted with marked success a summer vacation term for both teach- 
ers of experience and students ; the attendance at its first summer term 
was 175. (3) Finally, the entire faculty has been brought to a more 
or less direct supervision of the training school, so that this work 
expresses the training ideas of the entire body, and the amount of prac- 
tice teaching has been increased from one-half to one year. 

In 1899-1900 the total attendance for the year had reached 768, and 
31 teachers were employed. Since that time there has been a gradual 
falling off, ow^ing to the exclusive high school basis, the present course 
covering but two years. 

Los Angeles State Normal.— Much that has been said, historically, 
of the State Normal School at San Jose is also true of the four other 
normal schools of the State. This holds especially for that at Los 
Angeles, which ranks second in order of institution. 

For some years the question of an additional State normal school 
had been agitated before final provision was made by the Legislature 
in 1881. Fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for construction 
and furnishings, and the school was located upon a hill commanding 
a beautiful view of the city. The building was completed in the summer 
of 1882, and the school was organized on August 29th of that year 
under the principalship of Charles H. Allen, who was also head of the 
San Jose school, the Los Angeles school being at first regarded as a 
branch. There were three members in the first faculty: C. J. Flatt, 
Miss Emma L. Hawks, and J. W. Redway. As vice-principal, Mr. Flatt 
had immediate charge of administration the first year. The school 
opened with 61 normal pupils. A training school was organized from 
the first, and numbered 126 pupils before the end of the first term. 

The second year opened with Ira More as principal. Mr. More was 
a man of decisive character and high aims in life. His advent in the 
State Normal School at Los Angeles was especially fortunate, as he had 
been connected with normal school work for many years in Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Minnesota, and California. In the years immediately 
following there was a decided increase in the number and strength of 
the faculty and in the size of the student body. 

In 1890 a new feature in normal school work in this State, if not in 
the country, was introduced by the erection and furnishing of a gym- 
nasium. From this time physical culture became a peculiarly strong 
feature of this school. 

In 1893 Edward T. Pierce was chosen to succeed Ira More as prin- 
cipal, the latter having voluntarily retired. Mr. Pierce came to his 
work with four years' service in the normal field, as organizer and 
principal of the State Normal School at Chico, and several years' ex- 
perience as a practical school man. Among the closing official efforts 
of Mr. More as principal had been the appeal to the Legislature for an 
additional building. Seventy-five thousand dollars had been appro- 
priated for this purpose and the labor of directing the expenditure fell 
upon Mr. Pierce. A year later the school moved into its additional 
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quarters. Good science laboratories and manual-training equipment 
were among the new features. Still more recently (1901-03) further 
appropriations have rendered possible larger and superior quarters 
for the training school, for manual training and domestic science, and 
the beautifying and relatively elaborate furnishings of both buildings 
and grounds, until the school presents, interiorly, the most commodi- 
ous, attractive, and tasteful quarters of any normal school in the State. 
In 1894-95 the development of this school was marked by the estab- 
lishment of a department of pedagogy and psychology, so organized 
as to be one with the supervision and conduct of the training school. 
The first incumbent in this coordinative position was F. B. Dresslar, 
who had just received his doctor's degree at Clark University. The 
second was Charles C. Van Liew, who was called from the State Nor- 
mal University, at Normal, Illinois. The former entered the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of California after three years' 
service; the latter became President of the State Normal School at 
Chico, after two years' service. 

The State Normal School at Los Angeles was the first to institute 
liberally the State training of kindergartners. The Department of 
Kindergarten Training was inaugurated in 1897 under the direction of 
Miss Florence Lawson, of the Chicago Kindergarten College. Its 
graduates have gone chiefly into the public school kindergarten work 
of the State. 

Men and women of strength and high training have been constantly 
sought for leadership in the different departments of the school. 
Among the many who might be mentioned are B. M. Davis, in biologi- 
cal science; Isabel Pierce, Emma Breck, Agnes Crary, and Josephine 
Seamans, in English ; Harriet Dunn and Agnes Eliot, in history ; Ada 
Laughlin, in art; James T. Chamberlain, in geography; Sarah J. 
Jacobs, in physical culture; and Charles Hutton and Melville Dozier, 
in mathematics. These are but a few of a faculty which has always 
possessed an unusual number of strong and inspiring teachers. 

The training school of this institution is nominally one of the city 
schools of Los Angeles, its teachers being paid the regular city salaries. 
In addition to this they also receive a salary from the State. This ar- 
rangement has, especially under the principalship of Mrs. Frances 
Byram, proved a very successful one for many years. A sufficient 
amount of inner freedom has been attainable, despite the nominal con- 
nection with the larger city system. The institution as a whole, aims 
at close connection with its training school work, either through occa- 
sional supervision or regular conferences. 

From a school of 3 teachers and 61 students at the opening in 1882, 
it has become one of 26 teachers and 462 (total enrollment) students 
in 1902. For some years past the enrollment of new students has been 
made up preponderantly of high school graduates. 

In brief, the policy of the present administration has been to main- 
tain thoroughly trained and effective leadership in each department, 
to incorporate into the life of the school as a whole all those phases of 
modem education which unquestionably reflect the spirit of the times, 
and to maintain high standards of entrance, scholarship, and gradu- 
ationi 
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Chico State Normal.—The State Normal School at Chico was 
established by Act of Legislature in 1887. Before the location was 
decided upon, a committee was sent north to visit the various places 
competing for the school. Marysville, Red Bluflf, and Chico were re- 
garded as the three most desirable spots for its location. Chico was 
most centrally located for the northern section of the State, and it 
seemed to possess the most attractive and healthful surroundings. 
These advantages, combined with the gifts of its citizens, secured the 
location of the school at Chico. 

General John Bidwell, one of California's ablest and most sterling 
pioneers, gave the State eight acres of his best land immediately ad- 
joining the city of Chico for the site, and the citizens gave $10,000 to 
be applied to the building fund. 

The first board of trustees was composed of Governor R. W. Water- 
man, Superintendent of Public Instruction Ira G. Hoitt, John Bidwell, 
P. C. Lusk (president), T. P. Hendricks, A. H. Crew, and L. H. 
Mcintosh. Two of these men have been identified with almost the entire 
history of the school. The one is John Bidwell, whose interested sup- 
port of the school, combined with that of his wife, Annie K., endured 
long after he retired from the board. F. C. Lusk has served on the 
board nearly thirteen years, and is at present chairman, and has 
brought to its work stability and legal sagacity. 

Although the building had not been completed, it was sufficiently 
advanced by September, 1889, to permit the opening of the school. 
The board had already selected as principal Edward T. Pierce, at that 
time superintendent of schools at Pasadena, California. Other mem- 
bers of the first faculty were M. L. Seymour, natural science; Carl- 
ton M. Ritter, mathematics ; Emily Rice, preceptress and instructor in 
English; and E. A. Garlichs, music. Eighty students enrolled at the 
opening of the school. The course required at that time but three years. 
Two classes were organized, which began the work, respectively, of 
the junior and middle years. Before the end of the first year 110 
students had been enrolled. 

The second year the faculty was increased to nine members, and 
courses in drawing, physical geography, and history were added. A 
training school was also established and was for a time under the 
supervision of Washington Wilson. In 1889 the Legislature appro- 
priated $25,000 to finish the building (making a total, both by sub- 
scription and appropriation, of $130,000 for original construction), 
and a liberal sum was allowed for the equipment of a library, science 
department, and museum. 

The institution has grown steadily in size and efiSciency and has had 
a marked effect upon the educational tone of northern California, 
where its graduates are chiefiy found in service. In 1898 was estab- 
lished its department for the training of kindergartners, under the 
management of Mrs. Clara M. McQuade. 

At present the institution has in prospect an addition to its build- 
ing which will provide a modem gymnasium, new and superior 
laboratories in physical science, and additional room in its assembly 
haU. 

Owing to the fact that the State Normal School at Chico is situated 
in a section of the State not strongly nor liberally supplied with high 
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schools, it has been forced to oflfer a curriculum particularly efficient 
on the academic side. At present its work is organized in eight de- 
partments, as follows: (1) Psychology, Pedagogy, and History and 
Philosophy of Education, including kindergarten; (2) English, in- 
cluding Literature; (3) Mathematics; (4) Physical Science; (5) 
Biological Science; (6) History and Political Science; (7) Art and 
Handicraft; (8) Music. 

During the fourteen years of its activity the size of the faculty has 
increased from 5 to 21, and the number of students (total enrollment) 
from 110 to 377, the enrollment for 1899-1900. The institution has 
had four presidents: Edward T. Pierce, four years; Robert F. Pen- 
nell, four years ; Carlton M. Ritter, two years ; Charles C. Van Liew, 
incumbent, five years. 

The training school of this institution has always been a private 
tuition school. Its present enrollment ranges from 250 to 275. It is, 
in fact, under the direction of the faculty, which prescribes the course 
of study and the methods of instruction, and to some extent super- 
vises the practice teaching. The immediate execution of the work is 
in the hands of a supervisor of training and four assistant training 
teachers. 

San Diego State Normal,— The Act creating the State Normal School 
at San Diego and appropriating $50,000 for building and maintenance 
was approved March 13, 1897. The first board of trustees, W. R. Guy 
chairman, accepted the offer of the College Hill Land Association, of 
San Diego, of sixteen and one-half acres on what were known as Uni- 
versity Heights, overlooking the Bay of San Diego. The plans finally 
adopted by this board for the building, a part of which was erected at 
once (the rest being at present in process of completion), were such aiS 
will render this institution externally the most artistic and attractive 
in the State. **The predominant principle in the architecture is 
Corinthian Greek, modified by the Oriental dome,'' and the building as 
a whole, with its large central portion and east and west wings, is in 
imitation of the Art Building of the World's Fair, Chicago. The 
building, since it is most modem, is also the best in point of sanitation. 

The first president of the school and the incumbent is Samuel T. 
Black, who at the time of his selection was State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and a school man of wide practical experience. 
His faculty-nine in number-was from the start a strong one, com- 
posed almost entirely of university graduates who were also people of 
experience. The school opened with an enrollment of 91 students, 
which became a total enrollment of 135 before the end of the year. 

In many respects the school is one of the most fortunate in the State 
in point of location. Though San Diego is in the extreme southern 
border of the State, its climate is most equable, its people average high 
in, culture, and its proximity to the ocean and the beautiful Bay of 
San Diego adds to its charm and beauty. One of the athletic features 
of the school for both men and women is boating in an eight-oared 
barge on the bay. 

The training school, consisting of the nine grades of the California 
elementary school system, has enrolled on the average a little over one 
hundred pupils. The practice teaching in the school and its devel- 
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opment are significant, as they are indicative of the general trend in 
the State and of a general awakening to the prime significance of 
training school work. The renaissance of this phase of normal school 
work has been felt since the establishment of this school, and was, 
therefore, early reflected in its growth. During its first two years of 
development, the school had no means of practice for its candi- 
dates for graduation other than could be furnished by the distant city 
schools. Its training school was created in 1900-01. The time orig- 
inally required in this work was 250 hours; this has been increased 
to 300 hours for seniors, plus 100 hours preliminary teaching in the 
second or third years. 

San Francisco State NonnaL— The State Normal School at San 
Francisco was established by Act of Legislature, March 22, 1899. At 
the time of the organization of this school there seemed to be a large 
supply of teachers in the State. This fact, together with the small ap- 
propriation of $10,000 per year for support, helped to determine the 
policy of the new school. The board chose Dr. Frederic Burk for its 
president. Mr. Burk had received his broad training at the University* 
of California and at Leland Stanford Junior University, in newspaper 
service in San Francisco, in public school work in the State, especially 
as superintendent at Santa Rosa and Santa Barbara, and had^ but one 
year previous to his election to his present position, achieved the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy after two years' work at Clark University. 
Mr. Burk at once saw in the above conditions opportunity to empha- 
size the training of teachers on higher standards of admission and to 
superior efficiency. A resolution of the Joint Board of California 
Normal Schools, July, 1899, immediately after the organization of 
the San Francisco board, made it possible for this school to organize 
upon a purely high school basis, and to receive only graduates of 
accredited high schools. The requirements of admission, therefore, 
were from the start the same as the requirements for admission to the 
State University. **Thus the San Francisco Normal School stands for 
a sharp distinction between general or academic scholarship and the 
technical or professional training special to teachers. No courses what- 
ever are given in purely academic studies, and the school centers its 
energies exclusively upon the professional training, in which term 
are included studies in the grouping and adaptation of the material 
of the various subjects to the special uses of the class-room.'' 

The work of the school is built about the idea that efficiency in 
teaching involves three essentials: (1) A teaching personality; (2) 
General culture and scholarship ; (3) Ability in the teaching arts. As 
already indicated, this school looks to other general culture schools, 
i. e,, elementary and high schools, for the accomplishment of the work 
indicated under (2). Teaching personality, a somewhat which can not 
be taught, is secured in this school, as a matter of prime duty, by rigid 
selection. ** Twenty per cent of the students who enter the normal 
school later drop out by reason of these judgments of unsuitable per- 
sonality." Yet this consummation has been brought about without 
formal dismissal of any student, because such a measure has not yet 
proved necessary. 
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For the rest the San Francisco Normal School limits itself to 
thorough preparation in the details of class teaching. This work is 
undertaken with the ideas that skill in teaching is a matter of habit 
and the product of practice, that time is needed to this end, that the 
entire course of two years should be this time, that theory as to meth- 
ods and aims is quite distinct from habit and practice and that the two 
are not interchangeable. Accordingly the force of the entire school is 
thrown on the work in the training school, which is organized under a 
principal and a corps of supervisors who constitute the body of the 
faculty. The work is rendered purposeful and increasingly effective 
by a conference system. Technical and theoretical knowledge along 
the lines of psychology, pedagogy, and history of education is reduced 
to from three to five hours per week for two years, and is made to bear 
as directly as possible upon practical school problems. The special 
method work is carried on in the system of supervisor conferences 
already alluded to. 

The school is located at present in an old and condemned building, 
belonging to San Francisco *s school buildings, on Powell street, near 
Clay. No legislative appropriation has as yet provided for permanent 
quarters. This school is, therefore, in comparison with the others, 
very poorly housed and furnished. On the other hand, the recognition 
of its work has been worthy and substantial. Not the least satisfactory 
of its results is the series of bulletins (at present six) which have been 
prepared by different members of the faculty, and are published and 
sold at a nominal price to cover cost and mailing. These set forth the 
researches and, better still, experiences of the school in special method 
lines. 

Such is, in brief, the history of the individual schools. There re- 
mains to the present task some discussion of the schools collectively as 
regards (a) the work accomplished, (ft) phases of organization and 
administration under the present laws, including the present course 
of study, (c) pending issues and problems. 

The Work Done.— Tsken together, the work of the five State Nor- 
mal Schools of California represents a sum total, at present writing 
(February 1, 1904), of ninety-two and a half years devoted by the 
State to the work of training its teachers. In the forty-two and a half 
years since the opening of the work of the San Jose institution there 
have been graduated: San Jose, 3,271; Los Angeles, 1,506; Chico, 
533 ; San Diego, 127 ; San Francisco, 95 ; total, 5,532. 

This total has of course been decreased at the usual rate by death, 
marriage, or change of profession. Yet a very large per cent of the 
number still remains in service. They represent unquestionably a 
sterling body of teachers, and constitute, together with the teachers 
trained at the universities, a highly effective educational force pro- 
duced by the State itself. 

The following statistics will perhaps give some further idea of the 
work being accomplished from the viewpoint of attendance and expen- 
diture. They are based on the report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for 1902, the latest year for which full returns are available. 
In 1902 these five schools were employing 107 teachers. They enrolled 
a total for that year of 1,783 students, about 200 less than the. x^^<^^^- 
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ing year, owing chiefly to the establishment of higher entrance 
requirements in two of them. The average daily attendance in 1902 
was 1,474. Their training schools enrolled a total for the year of 
1,406 children and maintained an average daily attendance of 960. 
The total expenditures for the maintenance of these schools in 1902 
was $209,140.46, distributed as follows: San Jose, $55,999.10; Los 
Angeles, $75,696.73; Chico, $32,657.88; San Diego, $29,201.02; San 
Francisco, $17,585.93. The total appropriations for these schools for 
1903-04 and 1904-05 were $497,400, including $106,500 for buildings 
and special improvements. The total valuation of normal school prop- 
erty for 1902 was $756,102.07. The libraries of these schools contained 
about 33,616 volumes. (See pages 251-254 for later statistics.— Supt. 
Pub. Inst.) 

It should not be understood, however, that the establishment, devel- 
opment, and maintenance of these five normal schools constitute Cali- 
fornia's only provision for her supply of trained teachers. As will 
be shown hereafter, her laws also provide for the accrediting by the 
State Board of Education of the normal schools of other States which 
are of equal rank. This opens California to trained Eastern teachers 
without examination. By this means the State has again added to the 
number of tramed teachers now in service. 

This emphasis which it has been the policy of the State to place on a 
trained teaching service has wrought a rapid revolution in educational 
efficiency in the State. Counties which once supplied their teachers 
almost wholly by recruiting through examination from their own 
grammar school graduates are now seeking trained teachers from abroad 
and are sending their quotas of representatives to the normal schools. 
The old frontier system of educational breeding-in had many baneful 
effects, was hard to break, and in some localities is not yet wholly 
broken. But it would be difficult to overestimate the influence Cali- 
fornia's normal schools have had in liberalizing the educational ideas 
of the State, especially in frontier mountain districts, and in paving 
the way for the still greater university liberalization. In 1901 it was 
possible for the State Legislature to pass a law still further restricting 
certification by examination. Under this law all granting of certifi- 
cates except of high, i. e., first or grammar grade, has been abolished 
and examinations have been reduced in number to one a year. But 
few applicants have applied for examinations in any county, and in 
some counties not one has appeared at the appointed time. The law 
may justly be regarded as a decisive concession to the average superi- 
ority of the trained over the untrained teachers, other things being 
equal. 

In conclusion, the idea and practice of a trained teaching service 
were early injected into the educational system of California. Their 
influence has continued in force and development until it can be fairly 
claimed to be the dominant element in shaping public school practice 
in the State. Whenever a young State provides as liberally as Cali- 
fornia has done for the training of its own elementary teachers, sup- 
ported its own work by giving such teachers the preference under its 
Jaws and made its field more readily accessible to trained teachers from 
other States than to others, it is going to do just what California has 
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done, advance its educational interests to keep pace with the best in 
the country at large. 

Features of Organization and Administration,— As has been already 
noted, the organization of the California normal schools presents two 
distinct ideas: local autonomy for each school, and a limited joint 
administration. 

The governing board of each school is composed of the Governor of 
the State, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and five 
members appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the State 
Senate. These five appointees hold ofl&ce for four years. Their terms 
overlap, in that not more than two members retire or receive appoint- 
ment each year. The secretary of the board has usually been the pres- 
ident of ,the school, though any member of the board or any one not 
a member of the board may hold this ofiice. 

It lies within the power of the local board to prescribe rules for the 
government of the school, for the reports of its offtcers and teachers, 
and for the visiting of other institutions ; to provide for the purchase 
of necessary supplies and to control all expenditures in behalf of the 
school ; to grant diplomas to students completing the course, upon rec- 
ommendation of the faculty; to revoke diplomas for cause (drunken- 
ness, immorality, dishonesty), and to elect a president of the school. 
(Formerly the latter was elected by the Joint Board.) The faculty is 
elected by the board upon nomination by the president, in whose hands 
solely lie the power and right of selection. After two years' honorable 
service members of the faculty may be elected for four years. 

The board is required to report its transactions to the Governor of 
the State annually, including the annual report of the president of the 
school; to keep open records of all transactions; to meet regularly at 
least twice a year. In attending meetings, members are allowed mileage 
and hotel expenses. 

Three features commend themselves particularly in the above cita- 
tions. First, the presence of the Governor and State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on every local board insures some cognizance on 
the part of the central authorities of the State of the affairs and con- 
duct of each institution. Second, it is possible for the local boards, 
made up as they are of men of business and affairs, to enter into the 
life, interest, and needs of their several widely separated institutions 
far more intimately and intelligently than could a single board of 
regents in a State of so vast territorial extent. Experience is showing 
that intelligent direction of such institutions can be secured wherever 
the governing board is given opportunity to study at first hand the 
school it seeks to administer. It has been the policy of Governor 
Pardee to secure on the part of these boards some more intimate touch 
with the real issues which confront the schools which they operate. 
The local board feature is peculiarly adaptable to California, which 
stiU often presents in its different sections widely varying cultural as 
well as industrial conditions and ideals. 

Uniformity in the system is secured through the Joint Board. This 
board is made up of the Governor and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State, the presidents of the normal schools, the chair- 
men of each local board, and two other members selected by the local 
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boards to represent them. It meets annually at one of the normal 
schools, the Governor being ex-officio chairman. This board must pre- 
scribe and enforce a uniform series of text-books, a uniform course of 
study, a time and standard for graduation, and a uniform standard of 
admission and of transfer of pupils. It may sit as a board of arbitra- 
tion in the adjustment of matters pertaining to any State normal 
school, and pass regulations affecting the well-being of all such schools. 
The members receive mileage while in attendance at meetings. The 
State Superintendent is secretary of the Joint Board. 

It will appear at once that it is the function of this board to offer 
the needful balance to the various local boards. Whatever the needs 
and interests of the schools, locally or of the sections, may be, there are 
still certain fundamental ideas which must characterize the system as 
a whole. Were it not so, no definite or uniform policy relative to the 
training of teachers or the standards of its teaching force could be pur- 
sued by the State at large. The problem of this Joint Board, there- 
fore, is so to regulate the system as to secure uniformity of aim and 
result without unwisely infringing upon the needful local autonomy of 
each school. That this has been successfully accomplished will appear 
below in the statement of the way each school shapes its own work. 
In no regard has the freedom been left to the individual schools more 
fittingly than in preserving to each its educational touch with its sec- 
tions of the Stafe. The life and influence of such a school are vitally 
dependent upon the character of the schools from which it draws its 
students. The preservation of any vital contact already attained 
between the other schools of the State and its normals has, therefore, 
been a wise policy. 

One difftculty with the Joint Board has been its inability at times 
to find serious occupation, when once its general policy was established. 
It is not altogether advisable to maintain a large board which has no 
more vital purpose in convening than the formal establishment of a few 
regulations, the adoption of a few texts, and the enjoyment of a gratui- 
tous trip. The present Governor of the State, George C. Pardee, 
realized this difficulty. At the last meeting in April he brought about 
a decisive renewal of the official conscience of the board, secured a gen- 
eral interest in the most vital modern problems of training teachers, 
and set a number of committees about the preparation of reports upon 
the new issues. This movement, kept up, must react beneficially upon 
both the administration and the instruction of the schools. 

Another difficulty for which nothing has been done because it has not 
yet received sufficient recognition lies in the fact that the personnel of 
the board may change greatly from year to year. This status will 
greatly impede good committee work, at least in the line of investiga- 
tion and reports. 

No acts of the Joint Board prior to July 12, 1899, now seriously 
affect the normal school policy of the State. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider organization only as it has been shaped in the last five years. At 
that time the State Normal School at San Francisco had just been 
created, and $10,000 per year appropriated for its support. This 
meager appropriation for support was the incident which set on foot 
the present movement for advance in normal school standards. The 
San Francisco contingent came to the special meeting of the Joint 
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Board, July 12, 1899, determined to secure a ruling which would enable 
them to operate their school on a safe yet high standard. A compro- 
mise was necessary. It was effected in the following requirements 
(of sufficient interest to be quoted in full), which became at once a 
basis for the work of all schools and which are still in effect, having 
been reaffirmed on April 10, 1903 : 

1. The course of study shall cover a period of four years ; provided, 
that the State normal schools shall accept as equivalent of the first and 
second years of this course, (a) graduation from any of the schools ac- 
credited by the University of California on the same basis as would 
govern admission to the University, or (fe) a proficiency shown by exam- 
ination to be the equivalent of the courses pursued in these accredited 
schools; and provided further, that State normal schools which may 
have suitable and sufficient accommodations for no pupils, other than 
those who offer the equivalents above stated, may omit the instruction 
of the first and second years of this course of study until such accom- 
modations are provided. 

2. The requirements for admission shall be: 

(a) Those who furnish satisfactory evidence of having received a 
thorough grammar school education ; 

(h) A proficiency shown by examination to be equivalent to that 
represented by the diploma of graduation from the ninth year; or, 

(c) A diploma of graduation from any school accredited by the 
University of California on the same basis as would govern admission 
to the University; or, 

(d) A proficiency shown by examination to be the equivalent of the 
courses pursued in accredited schools; or, 

(e) A valid teacher *s certificate from any county or city and county 
in the State of California ; 

Provided, that in the admission of students to any of the State nor- 
mal schools the classes of applicants described by the clauses lettered 
'*c,'' **d," and **e," shall have precedence in enrollment, and only 
after these are fully provided with accommodations shall classes be 
organized in the first and second years of the course for the classes of 
applicants represented by the clauses **a" and **b." 

3. The course of study, the minimum number of recitation periods 
in each topic of study being stated, shall be as follows : 

(1) For the first and second years: English, 350 periods, including 
grammar, composition, word analysis, literature, reading, and rhetoric; 
science, 400 periods, including biology, physics, geography, chemistry, 
physiology (geology and astronomy elective in place of chemistry), 
domestic science; mathematics, 400 periods, including arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and bookkeeping; miscellaneous, 400 periods, in- 
cluding drawing, manual training, penmanship, music, physical cul- 
ture, history, and civics; provided, that there shall be accepted as the 
equivalent of this course for the first and second years, (a) graduation 
from any school accredited by the University of California, when 
diploma is accompanied by a recommendation from the principal of 
the school, or (6) proficiency shown by examination to be the equiva- 
lent of the courses pursued in these accredited schools. 

(2) For the third and fourth years of the course: General psychol- 
ogy, 160 periods; general pedagogy, 150 periods; practice teaching. 
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250 periods ; pedagogy of reading, English, and literature, 250 periods ; 
pedagogy of history, 80 periods; pedagogy of science, 400 periods; 
pedagogy of mathematics, 100 periods; pedagogy of manual training, 
240 periods; pedagogy of music, 160 periods; pedagogy of physical 
training, 160 periods. 

Although the prescribed course of study, it will be observed, creates 
two distinct divisions of work of two years each, the one so-called aca- 
demic, and the other strictly professional, each individual school is 
allowed to work out and arrange its curriculum in its own way, and 
local initiative and originality in work are preserved. This is an ad- 
vantage for two chief reasons : it brings a greater variety of experience 
and originality into the normal school work of the State, by which in 
the end all profit, and it permits each school to adapt itself freely to 
the prevailing needs of its own locality and students. 

How variously these courses of study work out can be seen by a 
comparison of the course of study issued by each school for the year 
1903-04. Such a comparison will show that Chico and San Diego still 
deem it necessary and expedient to offer graduates of the ninth grade 
four-year courses covering a relatively large amount of academic work 
and at the same time maintaining a high grade of professional work. 
Both of these schools also offer the two-year course of chiefly profes- 
sional work for graduates of high schools. Their grounds, in brief, for 
their present position, are the relatively few strong high schools which 
can at present feed them, and the beneficent touch which they are 
maintaining under the present plan with rural and isolated communi- 
ties. Yet they have felt and responded to the demand of the past five 
y^ears for higher standards. San Francisco and San Jose, it will 
appear, rest solely on the two-year course for graduates of high schools. 
Their work may justly be regarded, therefore, as exclusively profes- 
sional. Los Angeles still maintains the four-year course for a few. 
The great majority of her entering students for the past few years, 
however, hg^ve been graduates of good high schools. The high school 
basis for these three schools is easily possible, since they are located in 
those sections of the State where high school development has been best 
and strongest. 

In justice it should be noted, also, that although all these schools 
have to occupy themselves in a measure with the academic fitness of 
the student for teaching, such work, even when devoted liberally to 
positive general culture, as at Chico and San Diego, is still made to 
rest directly upon fitness for teaching. The study of any subject of 
general interest from the teacher's point of view can no longer be the 
same, in a live normal school, as the pursuit of the same subject for 
merely cultural purposes. Arithmetic, literature, English, science, 
e, g., may all be made specially significant to the one who is to become 
a teacher of them. **Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself?'' Nor is the teacher's point of view, so far as she goes, any 
narrower thaii the purely cultural. Indeed, it comprehends the latter, 
and adds to it the teacher's interests in the child as affected by culture, 
as growing under its infiuence, and in educational and cultural aims 
in the broadest sense. In a true sense, therefore, all of the work of the 
California normal schools is making directly for the professional effi- 
ciency and breadth of their graduates. In a true sense, no line of 
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work is either conceived or executed from a cultural point of view 
alone. 

Pending Issues and Problems.— The work of the past five years, 
covering also the period of the activity of the two new schools at San 
Diego and San Francisco, gives the key to the current problems in 
normal school work. Without a doubt the great issue to-day is the 
standard of admission. Should they advance soon to the require- 
ment that all candidates for admission be graduates of accredited high 
schools on a basis which would admit to the State University, or have 
equivalent preparation as is the case at present with San Francisco, 
San Jose, and practically also Los Angeles? In addition to their two- 
year courses for such candidates, Chico and San Diego still maintain 
four-year courses for graduates of the ninth grade. But the question 
before the State at present is : How is our normal school work being 
affected by the new standard which has been coming in? The old cul- 
ture courses of the normal schools kept in view the practical as well as 
liberal cultural demands of the teacher. The high schools can not do 
this, for they are dominated still by the classic element as a necessary 
propadeutics to university work. Latin may be very essential to this 
end, but it is hard to justify its dominance of a work which should 
serve the general cultural interests of a people more than the high 
schools are doing at the present time. The equipment of many pupils 
in our high schools with meager Latin which they will never have a 
chance to study in the university, is cutting them off from many things 
they have a clear right to, and unfitting them for entrance into any- 
thing but the university. The relative value of certain culture for ele- 
mentary school teachers, is a problem in the training of teachers which 
can not be overlooked. 

The present writer a year ago undertook some investigation of this 
question among the normal schools of the United States, the results of 
which may be summed up as follows: The high school graduate does 
not in all respects represent that general culture and training which 
many years of normal school experience have shown to be prerequisite 
for the teacher. It appears that a normal school, by virtue of its pro- 
fessional aspect, is a good place in which to discover how much one 
knows and how effectively he knows it. These schools find the high 
school graduates deficient in most of those lines of general information 
which are to-day the common stock in trade, in the power readily and 
effectively to use the English language and the principles of arith- 
metic, in scientific knowledge, in power of independent thought and 
interpretation. They are stronger on the side of higher mathematics, 
the formal side of classical studies, and in the power to memorize and 
get assigned lessons from texts. The comprehensive defect is absence of 
culture so far as it relates to the realities of life. It is being felt more 
and more in the State that the high school should not aim primarily 
to prepare for entrance to the university ; that is its incidental function. 
It should rather make for the many-sided development of the adoles- 
cent in the direction of more effective and worthy manhood or woman- 
hood along lines of general culture, with some specialization along the 
line of special bent. When the high schools are permitted to grive 
greater prominence to real literary and English training, to the social 
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and natural sciences, to arithmetic, music, and art, and by methods 
that shall more generally provoke real thought as well as exercise mem- 
ory, their graduates will be in much better condition to undertake 
normal school work proper. Normal schools must not be understood 
to be in the position of making any demands upon the constitution of 
the high schools ; for the latter have already been too much hampered 
by such purely external considerations as that of preparation for the 
universities. But the truth remains that when the high school grad- 
uates stand closer to the demands of present-day citizenship, character, 
and mental equipment, it will be possible for the normal school to un- 
dertake their professional training far more effectively. Most of the 
remaining defects in culture will be those arising from the new or 
more perfect viewpoint which a teacher must always bring to the sub- 
ject-matter, and from lack of skill in execution ; and these defects can 
best be met in connection with, and under the stimulus of, the teacher's 
professional problems. Moreover, wherever secondary training in such 
lines as social and natural sciences, English composition, literature, 
and mathematics, has dealt with the function of thought as well as that 
of memory, the student's grasp of method should enable him readily 
to do what every teacher in practice should be able to do— to supply 
his own lack of information and to do so accurately. 

Another issue now before our normal schools may be said to grow out 
of the above. The emphasis of professional work, which in some 
cases has monopolized the time of the two-year course, has entailed 
also a very great emphasis, especially at San Francisco, of practice 
work. The relative merits of theoretical pedagogics and practice teach- 
ing are not viewed alike by these normal schools. The experience of 
the future may be expected to have something of practical value in 
store, for some of these schools place great emphasis on theoretical 
professional training, e, g., Los Angeles and Chico; others reduce it 
to a minimum and rely almost solely on the formation of teaching 
habits in practice work, e, g., San Francisco. 

At the last Joint Board meeting, San Diego, April 12-13, 1903, 
Governor George C. Pardee, chairman, succeeded in bringing new life 
and interest into its work, by raising a number of issues and securing 
a new attack upon normal school problems peculiar to this State. 

It appears that male attendance in the California normal schools 
is rapidly falling off. Yet it is eminently desirable that men receive 
this training and infuse the spirit and life of men into elementary 
school work. The falling off is due to two chief causes : the revival of 
industry on this coast which offers a superior financial field for young 
men of intelligence, and the preference of men for university training, 
which leads them to seek the university more readily and directly by 
way of the high schools. It is, therefore, a matter of concern as to how 
to stimulate male attendance at the normal schools, in order that those 
young men who ultimately enter the university with a view to more 
advanced educational work shall have first received the practical 
training for elementary teachers, the best possible fore-school for 
supervisory work. 

This introduces a new problem, that of the relation of the normal 
schools to the university in the State system. What recognition should 
the Latin-less normals receive, if their best graduates ultimately desire 
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to enter the university? This is a laudable ambition in elementary 
teachers. Yet at present there is no way by which they can enter upon 
such work and receive a just equivalent standing for past experience 
and training, or specialize freely and without reference to certain 
preliminary but unrelated work they may never have had. 

Continuous sessions of the normal schools, especially for the pur- 
pose of placing them at the service of teachers in practice, is another 
problem which the San Jose school has already taken steps to meet. 

Three of California's normals have undertaken to train kindergart- 
ners; but recent discussion has called this work in question, ojving to 
the fact that kindergartens, maintained at public expense, have not yet 
become popular except in a few localities. 

Finally, there is evidence that the further protection of the standard 
of the State for the training of its teachers will be agitated along the 
line of the German *'Probejahr," or year of probation. At present 
the normal diploma is in effect a life certificate to teach, and there is 
no effective means of protecting it after the graduation of the candi- 
date. The probation year would be a step in this direction. 

Such, then, are the issues now before the normal schools of our 
State: Whence and under what conditions shall we draw our candi- 
dates for the teaching profession? What is the real value of theoreti- 
cal pedagogical training and what relation does it bear to practice 
training in teaching habits? In what should the theoretical training 
consist to be most effective? By what means can male attendance be 
increased? What should be the standing of the normal-trained teacher 
on entering the university? Shall continuous, especially summer, ses- 
sions be instituted? Shall the normal schools train kindergartners at 
State expense? Shall the normal diploma be made a permanent basis 
for certification only after satisfactory evidence has been furnished, 
under special supervision, of practical success in the teaching service? 

(Note. — I am indebted to the presidents and faculties of the State normal schools of 
California for much valuable and helpful information. I have also made use of the 
reports and catalogues of the various institutions, of the reports of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public instruction, of the Joint Board minutes, of the bulletins of the San 
Francisco Normal'School, ana of the Los Angeles Normal Exponent, Vol. XI, No. 5. — 
C. C. Van Liew.) 
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TABLE No. l—CENSUS STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1903, 

AND JUNE 30, 1904. 

Number of White Childpen between Five and Seventeen Years of Age. 



Counties. 



Boys. 


1903. 


Total. 




1904. 


• 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


17,4.50 


17,298 


34,748 


1 

i 17^1 


17,276 


34,497 


33 


44 


77 


37 


41 


78 


1,263 


1,224 


2,487 


1,198 


1,132 


i2,330 


2,150 


2,150 


4,300 


2,298 


2,292 


4,69C» 


1,433 


1,308 


2,741 


1,375 


1,236 


2,611 


943 


891 


1,834 


938 


880 


1,818 


2,412 


2,315 


4,727 


2,500 


2,385 


4,886 


287 


325 


612 


; 280 


328 


608 


947 


878 


1,825 


939 


872 


1,811 


5,376 


5,358 


10,734 


5,743 


5,745 


11,488 


603 


632 


1,235 


625 


621 


1,246 


3,667 


3,616 


7,283 


3,724 


3,656 


7,380 


375 


351 


726 


358 


361 


719 


1,990 


1,866 


3,856 


2,096 


2,015 


4,110 


1,342 


1,283 


2,625 


1,415 


1,330 


2,745 


726 


682 


1,408 


724 


695 


1^19 


476 


474 


950 


464 


487 


951 


25,527 


25,376 


50,894 


29,764 


29,572 


59,336 


752 


717 


1,469 


716 


707 


1,423 


1,865 


1,608 


3,473 


2,182 


1,658 


3,840 


499 


493 


992 


436 


430 


866 


2,566 


2,434 


5,000 


2,505 


2,389 


4,894 


1,223 


1,240 


2,463 


1,337 


1,290 


2,627 


654 


643 


1,297 


661 


as5 


1,286 


169 


156 


325 


151 


142 


293 


2,657 


2,647 


5,304 


2,649 


2,525 


5,174 


1,813 


1,736 


3,549 


1,781 


1,650 


3,431 


1,864 


1,743 


3,607 


1,760 


1.672 


3,432 


3,340 


3,002 


6,342 


3,534 


3,250 


6,784 


1,636 


1,579 


3,215 


1,572 


1,583 


8,155 


435 


415 


850 


378 


399 


777 


! 2,643 


2,495 


5,138 


2,762 


2,561 


6,323 


4,676 


4,545 


9,221 


4,913 


4,748 


9,661 


866 


829 


1,695 


844 


813 


1,657 


! 4,028 


3,940 


7,968 


4,352 


4,315 


8,667 


3,915 


3,770 


7,685 


4,072 


3,940 


8,012 


45,044 


43,562 


88,606 


47,502 


46,053 


93,555 


3,610 


3,800 


7,410 


3,745 


3,878 


7,623 


2,587 


2,441 


5,028 


2,394 


2,284 


4,678 


1,793 


1,538 


3,331 


1,788 


1,554 


3,342 


i 2,416 


2,304 


4,720 


2,527 


2,423 


4,950 


1 7,775 


7,819 


15,594 


7,776 


7,669 


16,445 


1 2,864 


2,729 


5,693 


2,882 


2,696 


5,678 


2,007 


1,905 


3,912 


1,997 


1,892 


3,889 


386 


427 


813 


391 


430 


821 


1,831 


1,777 


3,608 


1,839 


1,807 


3,646 


2,509 


2,506 


5,015 


2,490 


2,386 


4,876 


5,104 


4,947 


10,051 


5,086 


4,954 


10,040 


1,293 


1,206 


2,499 


1,448 


1,335 


2,783 


657 


620 


1,277 


696 


641 


1,337 


1,401 


1,376 


2,777 


1,380 


1,365 


2,745 


390 


347 


737 


395 


322 


717 


2,886 


2,779 


5,665 


2,975 


2,877 


5,a52 


1,203 


1,144 


2,347 


1,162 


1,138 


2,300 


2,101 


1,885 


3,986 


2,104 


1,931 


4,a35 


1,554 


1,578 


3,132 


1,608 


1,669 


3,067 


978 


941 


1,919 


861 


864 


1,715 


. 192,990 


187,685 


380,675 


201,239 


195,679 


396,918 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras ... 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake _ 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco.. . 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara . . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity. _- _. 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba : 

Tota)ii 
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TABLE No. 1— Continued. 
Number of Nesrro Children between Five and Seventeen Years of Age. 



Counties. 



190:^. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador. 

Butte 

Calaveras . 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn... 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer.. 

Plumas -.- 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernatdino. 

San Diego 

San Francisco .. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _ . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Crus5 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



146 



107 



253 



1904. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



180 



184 



Total. 



364 



10 
I 

10 
/ 



1 
8 
4 
6 
2 



1 

18 

5 

16 

9 



9 
2 



5 

84 
3 



8 

86 

3 



13 

17(» 

6 



2 

18 

6 

2 



2 
25 
10 

2 



4 
43 
16 

4 



6 

89 
3 



2 
16 
11 

2 



1 
5 
1 
5 
3 



4 

79 

1 



2 

28 

14 

2 



1 
13 

1 
14 

5 



10 

168 

4 



4 
44 
25 

4 



408 
6 
2 



404 
1 

7 
3 



812 
/ 

9 
3 



6 



11 



494 

4 

13 



3 
6 



492 



10 
2 
1 
6 



986 
4 

23 
2 
4 

12 



13 
1 
1 

7 
I 



15 
1 
2 
2 
4 



28 
2 
3 
9 
5 



52 

56 

12 

30 

52 

120 

46 

11 

8 

2 

21 

7 

23 



7 

15 
6 
9 



55 

59 

7 

34 

5(3 

111 

36 

7 

5 

3 

42 

7 

27 

2 

12 

12 

4 

5 



107 

115 

19 

64 

105 

231 

82 

18 

13 

5 

63 

14 

50 

2 

19 

27 

10 

14 



8 
1 
1 

11 
2 



49 

58 

11 

31 

33 

240 

45 

10 

9 

4 

23 

7 

27 



7 

15 
3 
9 



11 
2 
2 
3 
2 



54 
57 

7 

43 

22 

222 

26 

4 
10 

2 
27 

6 
20 

1 

5 
11 

3 

7 



19 
3 
3 

14 
4 



103 

115 

18 

74 

55 

462 

71 

14 

19 

6 

50 

13 

47 

1 

12 

26 

6 

16 



18 



24 



42 



20 
"9 



14 

"8 



34 

17 



Totals 



12 
3 
4 

29 
29 



11 

5 

2 

14 

34 



23 

8 

6 

43 

63 



1 
26 
31 



1,311 



1,279 



2,600 



1,539 



2 
21 
34 



1,466 



3 

47 
65 

3,005 
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TABLE No. 1— Continued. 

Number of Indian Children, between Five and Seventeen Years of Age, whose Parents or 
Guardians Pay Taxes, or Do Not Live in the Tribal Relation or on Government 
Reservations. 



Counties. 


Boys. 
9 


1903. 


Total. 
15 


1 

■ 

Boys. 

1 

10 


191M. 
Girls. 
9 




Girls. 
6 


Total. 


Alameda 


19 


Alpine _ 




Amador__ 

Butte 


20 
45 
21 
14 
2 

30 
37 
67 


22 
34 
17 
8 
3 
36 
42 
43 


42 
79 
38 
22 
5 
66 
79 
110 


18 
32 

8 
1 22 

1 


25 

31 

8 

4 


43 
63 


Calaveras 

Colusa _ - 


16 
26 


Contra Costa 




Del Norte 


35 
2J» 
55 
5 
122 
69 
36 

5/ 
68 
47 

48 


35 

31 

37 
2 

KM 

117 

27 

19 

52 
74 
41 


70 


El Dorado _. 


60 


Fresno __ 


92 


Glenn 


7 


Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern _ 

Kings 

Lake 


132 

76 

61 

9 

r)0 

76 
63 
41 


123 

101 

38 

7 

53 

67 

49 

39 

1 

26 

108 

4 

62 

45 

10 


255 

177 

9J) 

16 

103 

143 

112 

80 

1 

43 

201 

7 

137 

88 

22 

1 

10 


223 

186 

63 

29 

109 


Lassen 


142 


Los Angeles 


88 


Madera 


81 


Marin. 




Mariposa 


17 

93 

3 

75 

43 

12 

1 

7 




18 
105 


28" 

113 


46 


Menaocino 


218 


Merced 




Modoc 


58 

52 

10 

I 

(J 


48 
()6 

8 


106 


Mono 

Monterey 

Napa - 


118 

18 

1 


Nevada 


3 


2 


8 


Orange 




Placer 

Plumas - 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito _ 


11 

56 

100 

13 

2 

154 

131 


9 

73 

85 

12 

2 

125 

105 


. 

20 
129 
185 
25 
4 
279 
236 


11 

58 
57 

8 

' m 

1.33 


9 
()5 
(« 

4 

Hj" 

lOi) 

1 


20 
123 
120 

12 


San Bernardino 


186 


San Diego 


242 


San Francisco 


1 


San Joaauin 








1.. 




San Luis Obispo 


10 


6 


16 


11 

1 


7 


18 


San Mateo . 




Santa Barbara 


2 

1 


6 


8 
1 


3 

1 


3 


6 


Santa Clara 




Santa Cruz 




1 

118 




1 


Shasta 


117 

/4 
2 

38 
5 

... 

3 
11 
16 
10 


iii 

2 
64 

3 
47 

4 

2 
17 

5 
17 

8 

8 


228 

3 

138 

5 

85 

9 

2 

33 

8 

28 

24 

18 


101 


219 


Sierra 




Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma '_ 


80 

! 2 

50 

7 


71 
1 

49 
6 


151 


Stanislaus... 

Sutter 


13 


Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare -. 

Tuolumne .. . 


10 
4 
12 
26 
29 


13 


2:^ 

4 


11 
12 
23 


23 

38 


Ventura- 


52 


Yolo - 




Yuba 


8 
1,785 


8 


16 


13 


10 


23 




1 


Totals 


1,666 


3,451 


1,659 


1,550 


3,209 
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TABLE No. 1— Continued. 
Native-born Mongolians between Five and Seventeen Years of Age, 



Counties. 


190:3. 


1904. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Alameda 


35 
j 


12 


47 


44 


15 


59 


AlDine 




Amador 

Butte .- 


15! 

7 
3 
1 
4 


5 
2 
2 


20 
9 
5 
1 
5 


10 
9 
2 


5 
2 

1 


15 
11 


Calaveras 


3 


Colusa _ - _ - 




Contra Costal.. 

Del Norte 


1 


5 


2 


7 


El Dorado 


2 
66 


2 
39 


4 

105 


3 
45 


2 
43 


5 


Fresno 


88 


Glenn 




Humboldt . 


3 




3 


3 


3 


6 


In vo 






Kern 


25 
5 

1 


24 
5 
1 


49 

10 

2 


38 
1 
1 


34 
3 
1 


72 


Kings 


4 


Lake 


2 


Lassen 




Los Angeles 


48 
3 
9 


32 


80 

3 

11 


1 54 
4 

i 


32 
4 

1 


86 


Madera 


8 


Marin 


2 


10 


Mariposa 




Mendocino 


3 
5 


2 
5 


5 
10 




1 
3 


1 


Merced 


4 


7 


Modoc ._ 




Mono 














Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada _ __ _ 


40 
8 

13 
2 

17 
6 


25 
4 
7 


65 
12 
20 

2 
27 

5 


39 

8 

12 

; 2 

15 
8 
2 

97 


34 
6 
8 


73 
14 
20 


Orange . 


2 


Placer 


10 


6 


21 


Plumas 


8 


Riverside 







Sacramento 


87 


56 


143 


41 


138 


San Benito - _ 




San Bernardino 




2 

6 

937 

11 

7 


2 

9 

2,549 

24 

.12 








San Diego 


3 

1,612 

13 

5 


3 

2,427 

23 

t 

6 

26 

4 

1 


6 

908 
9 

7 


9 


San Francisco _. 


3,335 
32 


San Joaquin 


San Luis Obispo 


13 


San Mateo 


2 


Santa Barbara 


4 

30 
5 


4 
9 
3 


8 

39 
8 


6 
14 

8 


, 12 


Santa Clara 


40 


Santa Cruz 


12 


Shasta 


1 


Sierra 












Siskiyou 


4 

9 
6 
6 


6 
3 
3 
5 


9 
12 

9 
11 


12 

10 

5 

3 


14 
4 
3 
4 


26 




14 


Sonoma 


8 


Stanislaus 


7 


Sutter.-- 






7 
9 

1 


6 
5 
5 


13 

14 

6 


8 
7 

4 

1 


8 
7 
3 


16 


Trinity _... 


14 


Tulare 


7 


Tuolumne - - 




Ventura 


5 

6 

23 


2 

3 

19 


7 

8 

42 


5 

6 

20 


3 

3 

19 


8 


Yolo.- 

Yuba 


9 
39 






Totals- 


2,154 


1,271 


3,425 


2,993 


1,273 


4,266 
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TABLE No. 1— ContlDiMd. 

TotftI Nnmbar of Canfui Chlldnn; Children who liave AtUndad Public Sehoolt; ChlldFan 

wtwhaTaAttMidedPplTataSalwoU; and Chlldran who have not Attended Mir S«ba«I. 











ofChll- 


Numbt 


ofChll- 
Between 


««mbe 


of Chil- 




Ti.t«l S 


nil-^rot 


Si 


StT^^ 


Five and Se«- 
l*rtvalel>u"nol 


n-re and Sev- 
enteen Yeara 
of Aed Who 














'vi? 




l!«t. 


ItHH. 


'"m«. 


■■'"■■ 


Durlii 








^m. 


,«. 




35,(W3 


M.«38 


25,l«l 


24,636 


3.716 


3,477 


7 186 


6,920 


Alliinc — - 

Aifiadiir 




78 


tts 


60 






12 






2,389 


2,0«l> 


2.008 


42 


24 


448 


36T 






















2,7RI 


2,«31 


2,278 


2,126 


43 


22 


468 


48.^ 






1.858 


I.4W 




84 


75 


339 










































l.)Kil 


1,886 


l,.'i07 


1,547 


2!) 


.50 


325 


28» 




lL,il!» 

1.241 


1,257 


8,402 
1,(IB7 


tLueo 

l,tt11 


211 


244 

25 


2,416 

158 
















U0» 


743 


741 


7 










4,W7 
2,667 


2,803 


2,201 


%^» 


24 


.■>: 


821 
442 




Kings 


.538 




1.517 
l,Uf« 


1^534 
1,093 


l,lfB 

70U 


1,138 
837 


.'.4 


73 
20 


300 
2»4 






236 




Sl,»« 


6II,4»B 


41,075 


4)1.010 


2.«5:i 


3,375 


7.270 


8.072 






















3,«H 


3,873 


2,233 


2,350 


556 










r.,20B 


5,117 


K34 
3,8113 


3,M2 


125 


2 
115 


!!»« 




Mtnitocino 


1,06U 






2.K46 






22 


20 
























Mono 


413 






260 




13 


Ill 


12)» 




.■i,41!» 


5.2B4 


4,042 


3.888 


182 


225 


1.1H5 


1,171 






















3,6*11 


6.800 


5;22:i 


5,3.42 


2711 


:«5 


m 






1,023 






















5,430 


5,.'i48 


742 
4,376 


4,479 


42 
181 


30 
113 


200 






95H 




1,71» 


0,028 
1,675 


7,666 
1,316 


1,295 




77 


1,416 

3:ti 






303 








«,l«0 


7,444 


292 


270 


1,031 






H,n35 


8,318 










i,i:« 


1.336 




91,3aB 


07,3.53 








20,978 


19,781 


17,619 




S,0T4 


7,726 
4,723 


3.»46 


3,6l« 


334 


428 
106 


l.27« 




Bbd Luis ObiH|>o 


834 




3,344 












HXt 


















1.020 


808 




13.6»7 


16,535 


11,821 




1.492 


1,.504 




2,S2U 




(b,615 
4.1i>0 


e,8U4 
41.56 


3.187 
3.267 


3.S40 
3,323 


705 


103 


W3 
W15 






730 




HIM 










12 


14.5 


131 


Muikiyou - 


3,774 


3,835 


2,U73 




126 


50 
























10,156 








560 


503 


1,907 


1,927 






2,81B 






14 


14 


























2,885 










86 


436 


657 


Trinity 










17 


20 


212 


184 




5.899 


4,793 


4,809 


34 


26 








4,017 


4,098 


3,120 


3,277 




117 


704 






7m 




3,1H3 

2;wo 


3,123 
1.842 

'm7m 


1.450 


1.357 


1«5 


86 
156 


425 




Yube 


329 




390,141 


289,751 


298.520 


2»,20O 


37.228 


71,190 
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TABLE No. 1 ^Continued. 
Number of Childpon Under Five Tears of Age. 



iwa. 



('ountios. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador ._. 

Butte - 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado --.| 

Fresno _.; 

Glenn 

Humboldt.. • 

Inyo ; 

Kern ! 

Kings ...! 

Lake ; 

Lassen | 

Los Angeles i 

Madera.. ' 

Marin 

Marinosa 

Menuocino ; 

Merced 

Mo<loc 

Mono ■ 

Monterey 

Napa - I 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer '< 

Plumas.. 

Riverside 

Sacramento \ 

San Benito 

San Bernardino .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin ! 

San Luis Obi.spo-.' 

San Mateo... I 

Santa Barbara. | 

Santa Clara ' 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



liKM. 



Totals 




I 



25 
32 
31 

3 

101 

34 

24 

4 
52 



8 
34 
34 

4 

13 

78 



6 



61 

"io" 

6 
1 

8 

5 1 



115,227 



14 
15 '. 

32 : 



1,064 



17 
1 



3S 


Neg] 




3 




r* 


3 


P 


cn 




<C 


> 


3 

1 


olian 


>,820 


123 


11 


1 
4» ] 


37 












1(» 


(\ 


31 


7 


8 




12 





5 . 
38 



3 



46 




32 


60 


24 


2 
•J 


"""18" 


o 


88 


4 


16 




41 




6 


16 




4 


4 


7 i 



8 

2 
59 



4 

328 

4 

4 

1 

3 

30 

18 

10 

2 

8 



o 
3 
2 

1 
1 ! 

6'- 

1 i 






756 



11,003 
37 

892 
1 ,579 
1,021 

554 
l.f}63 

2^K> 

627 
4,666 

430 
2,M6 

:^02 
1,646 

829 

510 

415 
17,002 

546 
1,183 

313 
1,82(> 
1,(«7 

455 

153 
1,:S86 
1,147 
1,241 
l,i>49 
1,071 

347 
1,764 
3,246 

516 
2,897 
2,265 
20,971 
2,47i» 
1,624 
1,184 
1,711 
4,695 
1,639 
l,4i)K 

348 
1,337 
1,590 
3,315 

955 

4<K> 

mi 

32i» 

1,888 
941 

1,507 
968 
581 

120,871 
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TABLE No. 1— Continued. 
Natlvttr of Chlldpen. 



Alameda 


«,7I1 


Amador 


:i,365 


Calaveraa 


3,75B 








ElDomilu 


•IMS 


Glenn 


1,618 






k/™: ._.. 


5,517 








I«BAngfle« 

Madera 


86,498 

2,m 


Mariposa 


1,421 


Merced 


3,330 






Monlecey 


t!,8W 


NeJada 

0«ng. 


4,»67 
S,26a 
4|339 


Sacramento 


1,364 
7,059 
12,567 










San Francisco 


10H,065 



ft,7a3 

6,642 
4,471 
6,354 



3,787 
1,070 



2,479 
15,640 ' 

1,674 I 
10,285 



San Joaquin__ 
San Luis Obispo.. 

Bon Maleo 

Santa Barbara 

Saul* Clara 

Santa GrnK 

Shasta _ 

Siskiyoa 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanirilnus 

Sntter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 5l407 ' 

Yolo ! 4,080 

Vuba ; 2,623 



4,017 
8,365 
4,386 
1,364 
7,181 



11,176 
10,316 
111,190 



Totals , 



4(18,84 
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TABLE No. 1— Continued. 
Number of Children that are Deaf; Children Not Vaccinated. 



Counties. 



Number of Children 

Over Five but Not 

Over Seventeen 

Years of Age that 

are Deaf. 



1903. 



1904. 



Number of Children 
Over Five but Not 

Over Seventeen Years 
of Age that Have 

Not Been Vaccinated. 



1903. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt _.. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings _-. 

Lake - 



Lassen 

Los Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaocino.- 

Merced.- 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey _.. 
Napa. 



Nevada 

Orange 

Placer ._- 

Plumas --- 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 1. 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego 

San Francisco. -. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo _ 

Santa Barbara . . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano -- 

Sonoma -_. 

Stanislaus- 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo - 

Yuba 



Totals. 



60 



6 
2 

1 



9 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 



44 
2 
3 
1 
6 
1 



4 
1 



I 



4 

9 

1 

10 



33 
8 
4 
4 
1 
8 
3 
3 



2 

1 

13 

1 



2 
1 
6 
3 
6 
1 
4 

294 



42 



9 
4 
1 
6 
4 



10 
1 
3 



78 
6 
4 
1 
5 
4 



15 



2 

8 



47 
14 
2 
4 
1 
12 
7 
1 



7 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 



321 



10,233 
74 

396 
2,690 
1,163 
1,230 
2,044 

517 
1,540 
4,350 

926 
4,371 

709 
1,200 
1,276 

751 

730 
6,725 
1,145 
1,787 

886 
4,320 
1,770 

968 

304 
4,126 
2,532 
1,680 
4,197 
2,123 

429 
2,245 
2,388 
1,499 
2,468 
3,720 

840 
3,518 
3,325 
1,693 
2,176 
3,518 
2,507 
2,683 

469 
2,164 
2,058 
4,967 
1,627 

707 
2,367 

436 
2,214 
1,623 
2,160 
1,564 

994 

126,112 



1904. 



9,881 
71 

487 
2,802 
1,092 
1,283 
1,902 

700 
1,280 
2,956 

288 
3,845 

315 
1,208 

886 

864 

574 
8,586 
1,206 
1,611 

751 
3,333 
1,267 

741 

342 
3,347 
1,974 
2,065 
4,374 
2,301 

599 
2,334 
1,981 
1,254 
1,719 
3,745 

986 
3,419 
3,177 
1,643 
1,804 
4,505 
2,683 
2,869 

481 
1,795 
1,909 
4,638 
1,662 

840 
1,890 

398 
2,420 
1,605 
1,881 
1,302 

943 

116,714 
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TABLE No. 2— PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



School Distriets. 



Counties. 


At Beginning 
of School Year. 


New 

Districts 

Organized. 


Districts 

Lapsed 

During Year. 


Districts 

Combined 

During Year. 


Total Number 

at Close of 

Year. 




1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


Alameda 


55 
3 
44 
76 
57 
38 
53 
14 
62 

126 
36 

106 
18 
63 
27 
42 
33 

134 
41 
42 
33 

125 
54 
34 
9 
96 
53 
43 
39 
57 
28 
69 
75 
47 
52 

124 

1 
85 

100 
33 
64 
83 
54 

102 
20 
86 
54 

141 
51 
35 
65 
23 

108 
38 
49 
49 
38 


55 
3 

44 

72 

57 , 

38 1 

54 1 

15 

63 
126 

37 
105 

19 

64 

24 

42 

33 
134 ' 

38 

43 

33 
127 

56 

34 
9 

94 

53 

43 

41 

58 

29 

68 

76 

47 

52 

123 

1 

85 

93 

32 

63 

84 

55 
103 

20 

86 

54 
139 

50 

34 

65 

22 
106 

37 

49 

48 

39 








1 






55 
3 
44 
72 
57 
38 
54 
15 
63 

126 
36 

105 
19 
64 
24 
42 
33 

134 
39 
43 
33 

127 
56 
34 
9 
94 
53 
43 
41 
58 
29 
68 
76 
46 
52 

123 
1 
85 
96 
34 
63 
84 
55 

103 
20 
86 
54 

139 
49 
34 
65 
22 

106 
37 
49 
48 
38 


&4 


Alpine 


1 


1 








a 


Amador 




1 




1 
1 


_..... 




4a 


Butte 


1 
1 


5 


4 
1 


7(> 


Calaveras 


57 


Colusa 


I! 




38 


Contra Costa 


2 
1 
2 
2 

2 


2 
1 
2 

1 
1 


i 
1 1 


1 


1 


55 


Del Norte 


16 


El Dorado 


1 ! 1 

; 3 

1 

3 ; 1 


. 




64 


Fresno 

Glenn 


2 


2 


122 
37 


Humboldt _. 






104 


Invo 


1 2 1 






19 


Kern 


3 


3 
2 

I 
2 
4 






67 


Kings 


3 




26 


Lake 


3 






40 


Lassen 


1 






34 


Los Angeles - . 


1 

1 








13a 


Madera 


1 


1 
1 





37 


Marin 

Mariposa 


2 


-.. 


4a 

3(> 


Mendocino . . 

Merced 


5 
3 


3 
3 
2 


2 
1 


1 


2 


122 

58 


Modoc _- 




1 






3r> 


Mono 






V) 


Monterey 




1 


1 1 1 


1 





94 


Napa 




1 


52 


Nevada -.- 


_.-_„ 

2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
1 




1 

1 






4a 


Orange 






4a 


Placer 




i 


1 


2 


57 


Plumas 




1 
1 


28 


Riverside 


1 
2 
5 


2 

1 
1 






67 


Sacramento 






77 


San Benito 


2 
1 
3 






46 


San Bernardino 






5a 


San Diego 


4 


1 


124 


San Francisco 


1 


San Joaquin 




3 










88 


San Luis Obispo 


4 


2 






91 


San Mateo 


1 

1 
2 


1 
2 

1 






3a 


Santa Barbara 


1 


2 
2 






6a 


Santa Clara 




1 


82 


Santa Cruz 


55 


Shasta _. 


2 


1 


1 






104 


Sierra 






20 


Siskiyou _- 


3 


1 


3 


1 






86 


Solano 






54 


Sonoma 


2 


._._._ 


4 
2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


1 
1 






138 


Stanislaus __ 






54 


Sutter 






34 


Tehama 


1 

1 
1 


1 


1 






64 


Trinity 






2a 


Tulare 




-. 




107 


Tuolumne 




"*■""""" 




37 


Ventura 












49 


Yolo - 






1 








48 


Yuba 












39 


















Totals 


3,287 


3,274 


51 


65 


49 


49 


13 


9 


3,276 


3,281 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 



Grade of Sehool. 



Grammar. 



Counties. 




Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 
Del Norte . . . 
El Dorado . . . 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt _-. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings. 

Lake 



Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menciocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange . _ 

Placer 

Plumas ._ _- 

Riverside 

8acramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco . . 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara . . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano .- 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura .-. 

Yolo 

Yuba 



1904. 



199 
3 
33 
52 
45 
29 
51 
13 
32 

119 
28 
35 
12 
61 
22 
30 
19 

306 
45 

a5 

32 
77 
57 
30 
8 
66 
36 
51 
65 
53 
28 
18 
96 
28 
54 

107 
31 
60 
70 
39 
44 

163 
68 
92 
13 
61 
64 

122 

50 

32 

66 

6 

114 
36 
62 

a5 

42 



Totals 



196 
3 
32 
53 
46 
35 
55 
13 
29 

118 
24 
24 
13 
67 
22 
43 
27 

388 
36 
42 
30 
89 
57 
32 
8 
75 
38 
50 
41 
58 
29 
30 

102 
29 
53 
80 
30 
94 
82 
42 
41 

163 
71 

13 
66 
74 
106 
49 
34 
68 
6 
91 
42 
56 
33 
40 



Primary. 



1903. 





32 
23 
29 
24 
41 

4 
37 
14 
17 
132 
10 
37 

4 

12 

14 

581 

1 
32 

6 
47 
13 
10 

1 
64 
17 
26 
54 
32 



48 

131 

32 

ia5 

75 
47 
34 
27 
24 
70 
108 
48 
33 
10 
38 
60 
93 
1 
9 
14 
17 
36 
20 
36 
40 
6 



1904. 



229 

9 
31 
17 
27 
18 
42 

6 
36 

4 
21 
80 

8 



8 
10 

'29 

3 

38 

14 

8 

1 

56 

15 

26 

'25 

3 

37 

119 
30 

115 
40 
47 
72 
11 
22 
72 

117 
47 
26 
10 
34 
39 
32 

...„ 

13 
18 
15 
18 
34 
46 
8 



2,776 



1,778 
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TABLE No. S— Conttnued. 



Amador 

Butte ._ 

Calavei»B 

Coluaa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado _. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Hnmboldt 

Klnge'-" ".'..'.'. v. 

Lassen _ 

Loa Anf^leH 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Merced __ 

Modoc 

Monterey - 

Nevada 

Orange 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino -- 

San Diego _ 

San Francisco .-. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo . . 

San Mateo _ 

Santa Barbara . __ 

Santa Clara 

Santa Crui 

Shasta 

Slskiyon 

Solsno 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

8utter__ 

Tehama 

Tulare.'""""' 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo __ 

Yuba 

Totals 



Prom Pri- 
mary and 

School B. 



...... 


t> 


6 


6 




12 

2 


29 






5 


9 


9 




2 


6 








3 


3 




2 


94 


140 


4 


4 
4 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 



Grade of Certifieates of Te 


aehers. 


(Includes all Teachers Employed in Ck)unty.) 




High School. 


Grammar School. 


Primary. 


Special or 
Kindergarten. 


i/Ouniies. 


190:3. 


1904. 


1908 


1904. 


1903. 

1 


1901. 


1903. 


1904. 


Alameda 


132 


74 


449 

i 

107 
73 
47 
83 
15 
54 

218 
37 

109 
21 
92 
53 
48 
30 

808 
44 
60 
37 

142 
68 
40 
11 

106 
76 
63 

100 
78 
31 
85 

217 
50 

135 

174 

783 

157 
28 
58 
86 

246 
95 

121 
23 
84 
88 

162 
65 
40 
79 
15 

140 
55 
85 
69 
47 


1 

465 

3 

60 

104 
73 
47 
88 
15 
60 

233 
39 

115 
22 
96 
52 
47 
33 

893 
45 
62 
33 

147 
68 
37 
10 

111 
75 
69 

110 
79 
32 1 
94 

220 
50 

135 

184 

801 

161 

104 
57 
92 

256 
97 

127 
24 
86 
89 

174 
67 
41 
80 
18 

154 
55 
84 
77 
47 


17 


13 


43 


23 


Alpine 




Amador 


4 
13 

1 

9 
12 

2 

2 
43 

4 
17 

2 

9 
3 
1 
168 
4 
5 


3 
3 
_. 

3 
2 
.. ..--. 

.. 

_- 

65" 
2 

4 










Butte 


1 






1 


Calaveras 








Colusa _ - 


_. 

6 

2 
12 

5 

8 
50 

1 

1 

5 


3 
6 
1 
9 
3 
5 
43 






Contra Costa 




1 


Del Norte 




El Dorado . - 






Fresno--- 

Glenn 


2 


4 


Humboldt . 


i 


Invo 


1 

1 


Kern - 


_. 


3 : 2 


Kings 

Lake 










Lassen . 


6 
42 

1 
6 
1 
4 


2 

28 






Los Angeles 


131 


145 


Madera 




Marin 


5 


1 




Mariposa. 




Mendocino . __ 


12 
10 


5 
3 
3 






1 


Merced 




1 




Modoc - 








Mono- 




1 

16 
3 

7 
4 
3 


1 

10 
3 
4 
4 






Monterey 


15 
10 
14 
32 

7 


9 
4 
3 
6 
4 


1 


1 


Napa --- 




Nevada _- 




- 


Orange 


5 

i 


4 


Placer -._ 




Plumas 








Riverside -. 


33 
16 

5 
36 
44 
179 
20 
22 
12 
21 
54 
30 

6 


11 
_. 

15 

11 

110 

3 

6 

6 

5 

13 

17 


30 


25 


; d 


1 


Sacramento 


21 


San Benito 


8 
22 
10 
45 


8 
20 
16 
45 




San Bernardino 

San Diego 


3 

8 

38 

3 

9 

4 

10 

12 

• 


3 
5 


San Francisco 

San Joaquin 


40 
2 


San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 


19 

2 

15 

12 

3 

4 


12 

2 

11 

14 

2 


4 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 


6 
10 


Santa Cruz 


2 


Shasta _.- 




Sierra 








Siskiyou _- _. 


8 

32 

40 

13 

4 

6 

1 

25 


3 
14 
20 

7 
_. 

1 
4 


13 

11 

31 

1 


11 

9 

27 






Solano 


1 


1 


Sonoma 




Stanislaus 






Sutter 








Tehama -. 










Trinity - 


7 
4 


5 
3 






Tulare 






Tuolumne :. 






Ventura 


11 

12 

5 


3 
1 
1 


2 
4 


1 


3 

1 


1 


Yolo 


1 


Yuba 














Totals ..- 


1,175 


474 


6,414 


6,691 


448 


353 


296 


279 







REPOBT OP SUPEEINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRl.'CTION. 
Number of Teaohers Employed. 



a Clan. . 
Santa Cruz. . 
Shusia 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonomn 

(Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne — 









_ 


n^ 








"cIb 


s 




s 


1 












5f 




"""'"■■ 


;:^*- 






.-ii^ 


1 












im 


r 






i?=? 






: ?='§ 


: 




Aluiiie.1,1 


5S1 


DO 


(Ml 


fi7S 


m 


fWK 








3 


3 




3 






















121 


lUH 




117 




5a 


„ 


Si 




6 










17 
till 


2 


101 

SI 


IB 

18 


12 

2 






20 


ElDi,r,i,l.> 


at 








2H8 


254 


31 


28.1 
































22 




24 


22 


2 












102 


7 


ICW 


Kingi. -- 




















.".1 


47 












37 


3a 














l.lSl 


141 






















'^ 


72 


71 
33 


^ 










ISO 




158 










711 




711 


71 




















Mono _._ 


12 




12 










]«l 




13H 


131 




































III) 


22 


141 














NH 


BS 














32 














131 


21 


ma 






















on 


m 






Sun BeniBrcHuu 


18,5 


31 












an? 


29 


SVi 










Mil 




i,Wi 


aw 

IfiH 


16 










129 


10 


IXI 


122 


10 


132 




7B 


Santa Barbara 




la 


132 


114 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 



Number of Teachers who are Graduates of California State Normal Schools 


• 


Counties. 


Chico. 


Los A 


ngeles. 


San Diego. 


8. Francisco. 


San Jos^. 


Total. 




1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


Alameda 

Alpine. ._ _ 




9 


10 


10 


1 

1 

1 

1...... ...... 


12 


22 


101 


99 


130 


141 


Amador 






1 


1 , 






i 3 


4 
2 
5 
8 
35 

""'39' 
56 

2 
40 

5 
32 
23 
13 

1 
45 

9 
19 
10 
38 
13 

4 

4 
60 
18 
21 

S 
16 

2 

3 
23 
14 

5 

2 
45 
27 
85 
12 

8 

228 

48 

2 

5 
14 
29 
26 
19 

3 

5 

4 

38 

3 

10 

17 

6 

1,306 


3 

i 61 

i 8 

16 

33 

5 
39 
50 
18 
36 

4 
38 
19 
11 

3 
498 
10 
17 
12 
26 
12 

5 

4 
63 
28 
20 
48 
29 

6 
26 
22 
12 
49 
70 
52 
24 
95 
13 
31 
203 
48 
40 
10 
31 
. 35 
27 
21 
13 
30 
8 
41 
6 
41 
17 
16 


4 


Butte --. . 


51 


50 


1 




■ ■ : 






52 


Calaveras . _ 






' 1 






8 

5 

29 

3 

24 

45 

1 

35 

! 3 

1 24 

! 17 

8 

2 

40 
1 10 

: 12 

12 

18 

12 

3 

3 

60 

24 

18 

1 

21 

2 

5 

14 

12 

6 

2 

41 

19 

87 

11 

7 

201 

43 

10 

9 

18 

28 

20 

18 

2 

5 

4 

33 

6 

3 

14 

5 


5 


Colusa 


11 

10 
17 


10 
1 






1 1 






18 


Contra Costa 




1 


1 


2 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
1 
2 


40 


Del Norte.. - 


1 


1 


El Dorado ._ 


2 

6 

16 


4 
2 


1 
4 


) 


43 


Fresno,. 






68 


Glenn. _ 






18 


Humboldt . 






1 






40 


Invo - 




i 

8 
1 
1 


1 
5 
2 


i '■ 1! - 




6 


Kern.. 

KinfiTS 




1 


1 2 1 6 


3 

1 
1 


3 


47 
27 


Lake 


2 


1 
1 
2 


1 




14 


Lassen 








2 


Los Angeles 
Madera 


440 


540 
1 
1 


16 


23 






610 




1 

8 
1 

1 
1 


11 


Marin 






i 






4 


26 


Mariposa 










11 


Mendocino 


2 


1 


— -.-. — _ — 

2 




t 


4 


38 


Merced 






15 


Modoc .... 


2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
8 
3 






i_^_ • 


i 

1 » — — — — — 


5 


Mono 






1 1 


1 




.4 


Monterey... 

Napa _ _ 

Nevada 


2 
4 






1 I 


2 
1 


3 
1 


65 






! 




29 






1 




25 


Orange 

Placer 


5 


42 


54 


i 3 


5 
1 


1 


1 


63 
25 


Plumas 









1 

1 


1 
1 
3 
...... 


8 


Riverside _ _ 


19 


18 


1 


4 


26 


Sacramento 


7 


11 
1 
1 
3 
5 
5 


37 


San Benito 










1 


15 


S. Bernard'o 
San Diego _. 

San Fran 

San Joa(juin 
S. L. Obispo 
San Mateo 


...... 

3 
5 


41 

18 

1 


45 

15 

2 


2 

47 


4 

1 

1 


56 
95 


17 


27 
2 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 


81 
34 


3 

1 

20 


4 






5 
1 
1 


94 










13 


S. Barbara.. 
Santa Clara 


1 
2 
3 

30 
1 

13 
5 
1 
1 

11 

25 
4 


1 
1 
3 

22 
1 

22 
3 
4 


7 


2 


8 


25 
230 


Santa Cruz 


1 


1 






1 


53 


Shasta 






24 


Sierra. . 














6 


Siskiyou 

Solano 












1 

4 

11 

2 


37 










2 
4 
1 


36 


Sonoma . 


2 








41 


Stanislaus 




1 


1 


22 


Sutter 


13 

22 
5 

1 






16 


Tehama 














27 


Trinity 

Tulare 


....„ 


1 

6 










10 


1 


3 


1 


2 


50 


Tuolumne 




3 


Ventura 






37 


26 


1 


9 






45 


Yolo 


2 
11 


3 
10 


1 


2 
1 


22 


Yuba 










16 
















Totals.... 


258 


257 


661 


745 


76 


142 


71 


116 


1,167 


2,233 


2,566 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 

Number of Teachers who are Graduates of State Normal Schools of Other States and 

of Universities of this and Other States. 



Counties. 


Number of 

Teachers who 

are Graduates of 

State Normal 

Schools of Other 

States. 


Number of 

Teachers who 

are Graduates of 

the University 

of California. 


Number of 
Teachers who 
are Graduates of 
Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Number of 
Teachers who are 
Graduates of Uni- 
versities on the 
Accredited List 

of the State 
Board of Educa- 
tion. 




1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903 


1904 


1903. 


1904. 


Alameda 


32 
3 

1 
1 


23 
3 
1 


108 


116 


10 


11 


17 


21 


Alpine - 




Amador _ 


1 
2 


1 
4 


1 
1 


1 




1 


Butte - 


a 


Calaveras 








Colusa 






4 

5 


6 
6 
2 
1 
21 
1 
4 
1 
5 
7 


1 
2 


1 
3 


1 




Contra Costa _-. 


4 


2 




Del Norte- 






El Dorado 




5 
15 


1 
12 

1 
3 

3' 

7 


1 
10 


13' 


2 
2 




Fresno 


11 


a 


Glenn 


1 


Humboldt 






6 
2" 


9 

1 
2 


1 




Invo 




3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
174 
2 
1 
2 




Kern 


4 
4 

1 


2 
2 




Kings 


2 


Lake 


2 


2 
2 
41 
6 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 




Lassen 










liOS Ansrelcs 


126 


49 


64 


32 
3 
_. 

2 
6 
1 


24 


20 


Madera _. 




Marin . _ 




6 
3 
6 
2 
3 
1 
5 
3 
11 
8 
6 


5 
1 
5 
4 
2 


1 




Mariposa 






Mendocino _ - 




1 
2 


2 


Merced 




1 
2 

--- 

7 

9' 

2 

4 

12 

1 
1 
20 
20 
8 
2 
1 


4 


Modoc 


2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
7 
3 
3 
9 
7 
2 
26 
18 
5 
4 




Mono 






Monterey 


4 
3 
1 

10 
6 


6 
5 


6 
4 


1 
2 


1 


Napa - - 




Nevada _ _. 




Orange 


6 


6 
1 


16 

1 
1 
7 


2 


Placer 


1 


Plumas _ - 


a 


Riverside 


8 

8 

3 
11 
10 
72 

6 
10 

4 
10 

2 

7 

2 

1 

5 

9 
18 

4 

3 

4 

1 
16 

-- 

9 
2 


8 

11 

2 

12 

14 

80 

9 

9 

4 

14 

8 

7 

2 

1 

6 

11 

24 

6 

3 

6 


8 
3 
2 
7 

10 

10 
4 

11 
6 
4 

31 
5 
8 


7 

2 

1 

18 

11 

15 

5 

10 

7 

4 

24 
4 
6 


4 


Sacramento 




San Benito 


1 
5 
1 
3 




San Bernardino 

San DiesTO 




4 


San Francisco 

San Joaa uin 


5. 
1 


San Luis Obispo 




San Mateo 




2 
1 
6 
2 


2 


SantA Barbara 

Santa Clara 


4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 


6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 

a 


Santa Cruz 


a 


Shasta 




Sierra 






Siskivou 


8 
2 


2 

9 

11 

1 


_. 

3 
1 


1 


Solano . 


2 


Sonoma 


2 


Stanislaus. 


1 


Sutter -._, 




Tehama 




1 


1 




Trinity 






Tulare 


9 


6 
2 
10 
2 
1 


5 
2 

7 

11 

3 


4 


4 


2 


1 


Tuolumne 




Ventura 

Yolo--. 


13 
1 


2 
1 
1 


5 
1 


5 


5. 


Yuba 


1 


1 








Totals --- — 


322 


386 


478 


545 


232 


269 


121 


109* 
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TABLE No. 2~-Coiitinued. 
Teaehers' Ceptlfleates. 





Number Granted 


on Examination. 


Number Granted on Credentials. 


Counties. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 




Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


Alameda 




7 


2 


5 


15 


134 


35 


154 


Alpine 






Amador _. 




4 




2 
3 

7 
2 
4 
1 
3 
9 
2 
11 
2 
6 


16' 

.. 

4 

7 

'2 

1 
5 


4 
21 

1 
11 
18 

4 

6 
48 
10 
13 

3 
23 
20 

7 


2 
6 
1 
1 
2 


5 


Butte. 




23 


Calaveras 


1 


10 
2 
3 
1 


1 
1 


2 


Colusa 


10 


Contra Costa 




17 


Del Norte 






El Dorado 




12" 

1 
2 
2 
6 
4 

2 

41 

1 
.. 

9 
5 
2 

5" 

1 — • — — — - — — 

2 

i ^ 
2 

4 

1 

6" 

5 

11 
3 
7 
3 
9 

16 
2 
1 
1 
5 

.-. 

2 
2 

i" 

3 


17 


Frpann 




12 
2 

10 
3 
7 
1 
3 
3 

15 


4 

i 

i" 


41 


Glenn 


1 


8 


Humboldt .__ _.. 


17 


Inyo 




5 


Kern 




27 


Kings 




9 


Lake 


1 
3 
4 


2 
1 

7 


1 
5 
20 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 


2 


9 


Lassen __ . 




Los Angeles 


39 


231 


327 


Madera 


11 


Marin 








2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 


15 

14 

34 

15 

6 

4 

36 

9 

7 


10 


Mariposa 


1 
1 
2 


4 

7 
5 
3 


1 


7 


Mendocino 


35 


Merced 


5 


Modoc 


7 


Mono -- 




7 


Monterey 




1 
2 
5 

25 
4 
5 
5 
2 
6 
6 
6 

12 
9 
1 


.. 


45 


Napa ._ 




8 


Nevada 




8 


Orange ... 


10 


33 


Placer 


2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
8 
5 

16 
2 
4 
4 
7 

12 
7 
1 


11 

5 

25 

33 

6 

40 

53 

65 

19 

44 

9 

22 

59 

9 

6 

5 

9 

21 

31 

12 

7 

2 

16 

9 


15 


Plumas 




10 


Riverside 




1 

1 

3' 

1 
8 
3 
2 


6 

7 

4 

9 

10 

20 

12 

2 

1 

10 


19 


Sacramento 




27 


San Benito 




5 


San Bernardino 




30 


San Diego - 


1 
6 
5 


42 


San Francisco 

San Joaauin 


94 
17 


San Luis Obispo 


37 


San Mateo 




7 


Santa Barbara _ 

Santa Clara 


1 


6 
2 
4 
12 
2 
2 
3 


1 


25 
69 


Santa Cruz 








18 


Shasta 


1 




2 


11 


Sierra. 


9 


Siskiyou 


1 
1 






3 
5 
4 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 


24 


Solano 


4 


1 
4 


17 


Sonoma 


32 


Stanislaus ._ 








25 


Sutter 




5 

11 

2 

1 

12 
6 
2 
7 


1 

i" 

r 

i" 


1 
3 
2 
7 
1 
7 
4 
5 


10 


Tehama -.- -._ 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 


2 

1 
1 
3 
3 


4 
11 
46 


Ventura 


3 
2" 


25 

7 
6 


5 
3 
3 


18 


Yolo 


14 


Yuba 


1 


8 






Totals 


51 


268 


51 


225 


194 


1,260 


260 


1,481 
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TABLE No. 8— CoDtlnnod. 

Twebara' CeptlleMM. 



Counllei. 


Number 
Renewed. 


NumhGrofApli 
On 


l.-iii.t8 Rejected. 


Fees Callected 




1«0B. 


>«M 


isoa. 


.««. 


isua. 


1«M. 


,««. 


mw 




3N 


4S 


10 


« 






1374 














le 

2 


26 
2 
2 

» 
2 

3 

1 

3 

7 
38 

1 
3 

1 
2 


6 

IS 


3 
2 

la 

6 






32 

S2 
24 
68 
12 

:» 

184 
34 

mo 

22 
78 
52 
24 
28 

644 
22 
40 
66 
B6 
58 
30 
10 

124 
5H 

124 
22 


72 
48 
102 

288 

m 

134 

162 

72 
8 
40 


72 




1 1 3 














6 


1 




62 




















42 

fl 
2 
4 
2 
S 


3 

H 
3 

10 

"a 

3 
B 
12 

lb 
a 
i 


2 


1 




23 
















2 

H 
1(1 
2 














26 


S:::::::::::::." 








1 


■ -T 






24 




4« 


Lo8 Angeles 


3 


" 


53H 




2 

2 
3 
2 
18 
15 

2 






2H 








lit 




2 

:t 

4 




34 








Modoc- 


._ 1 1 


3B 




13 

7 


2 
6 
4 
31 

2 

U 
4 






132 




^ 










30 




3 




82 


















4 
7 
2 

4 
■4 




3 


112 








11 

3 

12 

14 
<I 

3 

;« 
11 


4 

a 

OH 

7 
6 

17 
S 
3 
2 

IB 

01 

3 
5 
4 

__ 

_. 

6 








San Bernanlino _ 






:::::::: io 


70 


San FraneiBco 














Sao Luis ObiHpo 












26 


SanlaBartara 


1 
« 
r. 

1 

3 

1 


3 

2 
_^_ 

2 
3 


2 

3 




100 
112 
















--i- 


1. 




Siskiyoa 


21 
64 
2 
2 

e 

4 
3 
3 

7 


10 

88 




1 


^ 






















60 1 20 












3 
6 

2 
3 


5 

3 

2 


















1 




























sfig 


4H7 


246 


218 


16 


31 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 
Attendance at School. 



Counties. 



Average Number 
Belonging to Gram- 
mar and Primary 
Schools, including 
Kindergarten Classes. 




1904. 



Average Daily 
Attendance in Gram- 
mar and Primary 
Schools, including 
Kindergarten Classes 



1903. 



1904. 



Percentage of 
Attendance on 
Average Number 
Belonging. 



1903. 



1904. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

ElJDorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings -. 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced .- 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco . _ 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _ . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama. -_ 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals 



18,733 
47 
1,679 
2,682 
1,669 
1,183 
2,870 

411 
1,173 
6,516 

869 
4,706 

466 
2,213 
1,576 

856 

642 
33,043 

900 
1,709 

626 
2,876 
1,410 

841 

200 
2,936 
2,229 
2,181 
3,843 
2,103 

498 
3,192 
6,145 

994 
4,829 
4,756 
37,152 
4,353 
2,891 
1,754 
2,635 
8,965 
2,841 
2,481 

518 
2,054 
2,932 
5,586 
1,655 

869 
1,540 

365 
3,632 
1,395 
2,317 
2,069 
1,064 



212,570 



19,788 
48 
1,581 
2,695 
1,640 
1,222 
2,946 

418 
1,167 
7,247 

844 
4,598 

478 
2,506 
1,601 

842 

637 
36,504 

941 
1,869 

542 
2,836 
1,598 

822 

189 
3,003 
2,203 
2,100 
4,184 
2,092 

521 
3,340 
6,258 

995 
5,083 
4,709 
37,519 
4,653 
2,871 
1,857 
2,893 
8,538 
3,114 
2,468 

538 
2,148 
2,862 
5,713 
1,816 

927 
1,610 

389 
3,826 
1,399 
2,339 
2,037 
1,062 



220,626 



17,752 
44 
1,564 
2,390 
1,523 
1,102 
2,673 

381 
1,075 
6,171 

817 
4,437 

441 
2,07iB 
1,505 

786 

601 
30,866 

836 
1,589 

569 
2,664 
1,301 

786 

187 
2,770 
2,110 
2,073 
3,620 
1,942 

467 
3,014 
5,729 

934 
4,570 
4,455 
34,977 
4,292 
2,696 
1,670 
2,433 
7,905 
2,716 
2,312 

488 
1,913 
2,720 
5,222 
1,557 

820 
1,432 

335 
3,464 
1,293 
2,184 
1,955 

989 



199,195 



18,699 
42 
1,468 
2,517 
1,505 
1,146 
2,736 

382 
1,080 
6,864 

786 
4,341 

451 
2,323 
1,523 

777 

590 
34,483 

882 
1,761 

499 
2,655 
1,499 

770 

181 
2,813 
2,068 
1,993 
3,976 
1,938 

480 
3,175 
5,791 

938 
4,826 
4,441 
35,401 
4,369 
2,681 
1,750 
2,707 
8,122 
2,961 
2,312 

524 
2,013 
2,700 
5,297 
1,736 

865 
1,610 

355 
3,641 
1,305 
2,204 
1,922 

982 



207,693 



94 
93 
93 
92 
91 
93 
93 
93 
92 
95 
94 
94 
94 
94 
96 
91 
93 
93 
93 
93 
91 
93 
92 
94 
93 
94 
94 
96 
93 
92 
95 
94 
93 
93 
96 
92 
94 
98 
93 
95 
92 
88 
95 
93 
94 
93 
93 
93 
94 
94 
93 
91 
95 
92 
94 
94 
93 



Av. 94 



94 

88 

9B 

93 

91 

93 

93 

93 

9B 

94 

93 

94 

95 

93 

96 

92 

94 

96 

92 

94 

92 

93 

93 

94 

95 

94 

94 

96 

92 

92 

92 

96 

92 

94 

95 

94 

94 

94 

93 

94 

93 

95 

94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

92 

94 

93 

93 

91 

95 

93 

94 

94 

92 



Av 



94 
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TABLE No. I— Contlnuwl. 
Stal* BnrollniaDt by Oprndn and by S»x. 





Kindergarten. 


Prtmar,. 


CU.«». 


Hca. 


1904. 


ISOS. 


1904. 




BOJB. 


GlrlB. 


Boy*. 


a.,1. 


Boj-fi. 


0,,,.. 


Boya. 


o„„. 


Alameda 


31 


4Q 


46 


38 


877 
1,209 

531 
1,204 

6I« 
3,274 
337 

"'217 
1,030 

SS(I 
207 
16,297 
423 
790 
295 

66 

l!022 
767 

1,612 
839 

1,433 

3,611 
491 
2,0«l 
2,272 
16,279 
1,953 

'S 

1,474 
3,614 
1,158 
1,094 
199 
940 

2|832 
671 

712 

Z32 
1,31U 

617 
1,101 

810 


7,939 

17 

B21 

1,172 

463 
1,091 
211 
616 
3,015 
340 
2,U3S 
204 
917 
620 

293 
13,»7H 
407 
732 
241 
1,233 

1? 
1,176 

694 
1,409 
747 

iS 

2.281 
429 
1.863 
1,981 
13;446 
1,866 
1,205 
671 
1,348 
3,026 
1,074 
!»0 
20S 
884 
974 
2,499 
592 
294 
692 
191 
1,225 
616 
967 


8,821 

22 

821 

1,319 

611 

1,2R2 
161 
623 

3,531 
347 

2,277 
217 

1,172 
776 
363 
263 
16,733 
478 
7W 
238 

1,300 
669 

1,326 
818 

'S 
i,S 
'S 

2,192 

2,051 

16,842 

1,936 

1,360 

896 

1,416 

2,395 

1,172 

1,013 

212 

949 

1,1&5 

2,821 

733 

393 

766 

227 

1,478 

481 

1,085 

813 


8,286 
























































































31 


» 


27 


26 








Humboldt 











2,152 




















































1,526 


1,5B0 


1,601 


1,88B 








































































































Nevada ... 

Orange--- 


78 


77' 


--- 


""so" 


737 
1,607 

72* 
















33 
122 


63 
131 


27 
174 


3e 

170 






2,329 














Ban Diego ^ 


186 


188 


161 


181 


1,821 




































SantaBarbarn 87 


Mi 


111 


lOB 


1,210 


BantftCniz 1 S4 


36 


40 


42 


1,069 




























StonSauV 1" 






2,527 
643 




















































tt 


31 
30 










SI 


40 






















2,180 


2,2BH 


2,2B6 


2,39B 


«,316 


86,1)45 


96,088 
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TABLE No. 2 — Continued. 
State Enrollment by Grades and by Sex. 



Grammar Grades. 



Counties 



1903. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



1904. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado .-. 

Fresno _. 

Glenn 

Humboldt ._. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 



Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa . _ . 
Menaocino.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono -- 

Monterey _ _ . 
Napa. 



Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas --. 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco . . 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _ . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou _. 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama.-. 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals 



3,365 
10 
141 
494 
304 
200 
670 
56 
211 
890 
182 
764 
116 
463 
253 
190 
135 

4,317 
149 
359 
157 
663 
322 
200 
72 
609 
429 
561 
795 
472 
97 
550 

1,139 
196 
985 
983 
10,538 
878 
516 
378 
245 

1,920 
599 
636 
115 
530 
665 

1,124 
318 
207 
278 
50 
966 
387 
430 
367 
246 

42,878 



3,687 
12 
184 
579 
356 
223 
676 
83 
270 

1,036 
185 
946 
115 
487 
297 
184 
143 

5,240 
183 
357 
193 
700 
331 
216 
48 
694 
438 
655 
790 
546 
142 
566 

1,261 
195 

1,007 
973 

9,082 

1,049 
559 
337 
259 

2,034 
678 
673 
152 
580 
759 

1,285 
370 
209 
309 
58 
997 
384 
419 
382 
248 

44,620 



3,514 
8 
154 
463 
309 
226 
622 
66 
179 

1,066 
159 
700 
102 
431 
359 
184 
158 

6,093 
145 
443 
138 
638 
349 
210 
66 
655 
632 
509 
929 
467 
112 
619 

1,161 
183 

1,034 
966 

9,945 
917 
523 
379 
421 

1,480 
625 
603 
133 
622 
717 

1,167 
416 
194 
290 
63 
901 
377 
604 
381 
237 

44,713 



3,926 
16 
184 
647 
371 
224 
648 
83 
193 

1,148 
171 
823 
103 
413 
359 
196 
187 

6,763 
186 
421 
181 
653 
467 
198 
69 
673 
482 
498 
906 
528 
168 
631 

1,232 
176 

1,069 
961 

8,730 

1,073 
638 
382 
474 

1,338 
681 
684 
161 
646 
731 

1,220 
412 
204 
316 
67 
920 
441 
484 
420 
260 

46,871 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 
Total Enrollment in all Grades of the Primary and Grammar Schools. 



Counties. 



Boys. 


Girls. 

1903. 1904. 

i 


To 
1903. 


tal. 


190:s. 


1904. 


1904. 


11,781 


12,380 


11,571 


12,248 


23,352 


24,628 


23 


30 


29 


33 


62 


63 


1,018 


975 


1,005 


937 


2,023 


1,912 


1,703 


1,782 


1,751 


1,729 


3,454 


3,511 


1,144 


1,087 


1,044 


1,042 


2,188 


2,129 


731 


736 


676 


667 


1,407 


1,403 


1,874 


1,904 


1,767 


1,830 


3,641 


3,734 


242 


247 


! 294 


284 


636 


531 


827 


802 


786 


702 


1,613 


1,504 


4,195 


4,624 


4,075 


4,488 


8,270 


9,112 


619 


506 


525 


501 


1,044 


1,007 


2,962 


2,977 


2,978 


2,975 


5,940 


5,952 


333 


319 


319 


298 


652 


617 


1,602 


1,603 


1,404 


1,543 


2,906 


3,146 


982 


1,135 


917 


1,038 


1,899 


2,173 


579 


547 


553 


533 


1,132 


1,080 


432 


421 


436 


415 


868 


836 


21,140 


23,427 


20,769 


22,835 


41,909 


46,262 


572 


623 


590 


596 


1,162 


1,219 


1,149 


1,237 


1,089 


1,183 


2,238 


2,420 


452 


376 


434 


389 


886 


765 


1,991 


1,938 


1,923 


1,891 


3,914 


3,829 


886 


1,008 


j 881 


1,030 


1,767 


2,038 


583 


562 


548 


531 


1,131 


1,093 


138 


129 


125 


116 


263 


245 


1,994 


1,980 


1,869 


1,842 


3,863 


3,822 


1,451 


1,439 


1,351 


1,322 


2,802 


2,761 


1,328 


1,327 


1,249 


1,236 


2,577 


2,562 


2,485 


2,670 


2,276 


2,502 


4,761 


5,172 


1,311 


1,280 


1,293 


1,252 


2,604 


2,532 


330 


310 


M2 


358 


672 


668 


2,016 


2,132 


1,889 


2,024 


3,905 


4,156 


3,872 


3,936 


3,663 


3,731 


7,635 


7,667 


687 


651 


624 


621 


1,311 


1,277 


3,025 


3,226 


2,870 


3,061 


5,895 


6,287 


3,440 


3,181 


3,142 


2,953 


6,582 


6,1»4 


25,817 


26,787 


22,528 


22,813 


48,345 


49,600 


2,831 


2,853 


2,916 


2,949 


5,746 


5,802 


1,905 


1,883 


1,764 


1,734 


3,669 


3,617 


1,234 


1,275 


1,008 


1,048 


2,242 


2,323 


1,786 


1,948 


1,699 


1,792 


3,486 


3,740 


5,434 


3,875 


6,060 


3,433 


10,494 


7,308 


1,791 


1,837 


1,787 


1,792 


3,578 


3,629 


1,730 


1,616 


1,663 


1,602 


3,393 


3,218 


314 


345 


360 


383 


674 


728 


1,470 


1,471 


1,464 


1,407 


2,934 


2,878 


1,903 


1,902 


1,733 


1,668 


3,636 


3,570 


3,966 


3,978 


3,784 


3,747 


7,740 


7,725 


989 


1,149 


962 


1,056 


1,951 


2,204 


572 


r)87 


503 


515 


1,075 


1,102 


990 


1,056 


1,001 


1,015 


1,991 


2,071 


282 


290 


249 


266 


531 


556 


2,276 


2,379 


2,222 


2,308 


4,498 


4,687 


934 


858 


900 


899 


\,m 


1,757 


1,574 


1,589 


1,410 


1,451 


2,984 


3,040 


1,207 


1,225 


1,226 


1,254 


2,433 


2,479 


687 


682 


629 


6:^1 


1,316 


1,313 


139,379 


143,092 


131,924 


134,497 


271,303 


277,589 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa _ _ - - - 

Contra Costa . . . 

Del Norte _ _ 

El Dorado 

Fresno _-_ 

Glenn. 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings - 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco - _ 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara . - 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta .. . 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo- — __ 

Yuba 

Totals 
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TABLE No. 2-Contliiu«d. 

Langth of Sehool Tenn; LeiiKth of Tims Present Teachars Have Tausht; ATOnKe 

Monthly Salary of Teaoheps. 



Alanieila 

Ali>my._ 

Amador 

Butte _.. 

CalayeraB 

CoItibb 

Contra Coslu. . 

Del Norte 

£1 Dorado 

Freano 

Glenn_ 

Humboldt 

Lake: -.. 

Lob Angeles .. 

HaripcKta 

Mendocino.... 

Merced 

Modoc 

MonteTeyl^-"- 

Nevada 

Orange 

Fluiuas 

Kivereide 

Sacramento --- 
8an Benito . .. 
San Bernardini 

San Diego 

Han Prancisci) 
Kan Joaquin .. 
San LniH Obipp 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Clura. .. 
Santa Cru» _ . . 

Shasta 

Sierru 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

lehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

YubB 

Averages 



75 63 
70 35 
68 75 



(B 21) I 
71 (10 
6il -HI 
Oil 41 
04 77 
R7 00 
70 90 



if! 50 
82 »4 
67 00 



»83 40 
65 00 
00 16 



71 72 
61 10 
56 76 



65 93 

160 21 
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TABLE No. 2- 
TMU. 



r<iontl.'B, 




Not VijilBd by 


■v°itsmiule'by 
Sfhool TniB- 


Other 


ma^S'S'^ 




im,. 


l««. 


1««. 


,». 


1««. 


xm. 


190R. 


19M. 


Alaiiiedft 


SS3 

112 

124 
88 
65 

233 
23 
82 

2iS 
43 

163 
22 
82 
62 
M 
40 
6.839 
4« 

138 
70 

183 
97 
44 
12 

145 

137 
67 

113 
94 
29 

486 
121 
146 

4,028 
154 
69 

122 
347 
136 
128 
24 
96 
164 
227 
90 
41 
84 
42 
151 
65 
124 
74 
73 


778 
6 
H7 

111 
76 
54 

187 
IS 
75 

248 
44 

131 
23 

117 
81 
47 

=■€ 

204 

173 
95 
39 

144 
104 

240 

BB 
32 

145 
477 
116 
164 
240 
4,385 
169 
126 
123 
120 
375 
119 
130 
22 
101 
141 
230 
83 
61 
86 
36 
144 
55 
101 

se 

76 




1,6H7 

128 
254 

151 

80 
299 

29 
184 
659 

93 
278 

40 
213 

97 
104 

55 

0,372 

121 

177 

57 
423 
140 

52 

22 
490 
140 
128 
243 
121 

428 
860 
163 
263 
707 
4,.'>S9 
462 
31(1 
173 
278 
1,536 
168 
247 

62 
205 
,330 
691 
127 

40 
145 

47 
324 
105 
147 
101 

88 

~26^440" 


1,853 



143 

m 

218 
ll» 

'32 
119 
587 

62 
371 

59 
225 

94 
47 

'lOO 
162 

54 
361 
158 

71 

25 
454 
151 
147 
217 
168 

74 
303 

'122 
305 
779 
5,915 
340 

:w 

1,326 
233 
244 

187 
335 
551 
lOS 
89 
130 

312 
120 
117 
128 
09 


15,110 
34 

1,066 
1,657 

B31 
1,382 

988 

3,801 

855 

3,462 

277 

1,315 

72S 

971 

432 

40,116 

1,173 
470 
2,484 
975 
731 
326 
2,090 
1,366 
1,671 
2,165 
1,339 
481 
6.045 
2,538 
1.362 
6,135 
6,691 
46,983 
2,871 
1,921 
1,096 
2,516 
0,461 
2,9M 
2,643 

1,872 
1,914 
3,798 
1,128 
861 
1,186 

2,832 
916 

883 




Alpine 

BalUf...... ./.'..../... 

Oalavers?.- 






//".v. 2 
3 


1,145 
1,607 
1.414 














El Dorado 

Fresno 


:::::::; i" 


885 
3.750 


Humboldt ____ 

& -- 


3 2 


'■'S 


21 1 

2 ...■ 


'« 








^,iT!- 


















71 19 
__ _. 

is; 2 




Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey- _. 


2,631 
863 
717 
217 

2,517 












2 
2 3 














! 1 








San Bcrnurdinii 


14 — --- 


5,524 












San Luis Obispo 


511 ■ 


2,005 






2 










Santa Cmx 






Shaata 


6 

1 


2 

1 
3 


■'S 




















Salter 


8"i ]"o" 


801 








8 1 3 










i 


^ 




Yolo 


1,008 










Totals 


17,687 


16,EW2 


169 


60 


22,348 


202,089 


212,708 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 
School Libraries— State Text-Books Used. 



Counties. 



Number of Volumes in 

School Library at Close 

of School Year. 



1903. 



1904. 



Number of Volumes 
in County Teachers' 

Library (Office of 
County Superintend- 
ent of Schools). 



1903. 



1904. 



Districts Using Only 

the Authorized 
Series of Text-Books. 



1903. 



1904. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras _ 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Oleim 

Humboldt 

Inyo-_ 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake ..- 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera _ 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer ._. 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego 

San Francisco . . 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo _ 

Santa Barbara _ . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra... 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma. -. 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba _•.. 



Totals 



48,336 
448 
10,697 
24,449 
16,452 
14,908 
33,633 

3,192 
16,214 
48,114 
13,018 
36,574 

4,696 
22,871 

9,741 
10,046 

7,053 
91,415 

9,201 
29,147 

7,264 
36,256 
20,207 

8,374 

4,125 
41,900 
16,565 
19,978 
25,509 
25,516 

7,874 
25,377 
•28,948 
15,232 
32,803 
45,035 
67,673 
38,364 
30,512 
18,718 
32,531 
52,777 
21,764 
32,030 

6,161 
26,338 
27,492 
70,079 
16,814 
13,328 
16,514 

4,313 
41,872 

7,542 
30,966 
17,782 
12,062 



50,319 
505 
11,314 
23,977 
18,186 
16,143 
36,282 

3,487 

17,043 

48,323 

13,713 

'38,025 

4,307 
24,713 

9,875 

9,942 

7,571 
97,059 
10,114 
33,221 

7,271 
38,669 
21,309 

8,597 

4,475 
42,007 
18,881 
21,143 
' 28,772 
26,418 

9,109 
26,964 
29,819 
15,812 
37,880 
43,426 
68,707 
41,171 
27,212 
19,676 
29,244 
56,947 
23,201 
34,174 

6,407 
25,458 
28,737 
75,581 
17,463 
13,018 
16,949 

4,776 
45,003 

8,130 
32,214 

7,809 
12,416 

1,418,464 



1,861 

38 

205 

486 

544 

211 

492 

65 

375 

998 

417 

525 

72 

262 

291 

343 

30 

2,401 
344 
238 
175 
362 
350 
218 
29 
850 
820 
220 

3,107 
670 
105 
664 
311 
230 

1,011 

2,545 

2,900 
700 
385 

1,500 
265 

1,689 

1,283 

420 

84 

700 

290 

1,471 
930 
300 
500 
43 
685 
53 
500 

1,279 
285 

38,127 



1,966 
42 
206 
536 
545 
214 
538 
75 
200 

1,378 
420 
541 
75 
278 
341 
343 
110 

2,714 
350 
274 
180 
418 
500 
267 
38 
878 
850 
240 

3,183 
700 
130 
710 
305 
284 

1,045 

2,557 

3,000 
700 
405 

1,600 
266 

2,562 

1,421 

479 

84 

790 

340 

1,605 
743 
475 
300 
50 
693 
76 
515 

1,320 
290 

41,145 



55 
3 
44 
75 
57 
38 
54 
14 
62 

126 
36 

103 
18 
63 
26 
42 
33 

134 
39 
41 
33 

124 
53 
33 
9 
96 
53 
43 
39 
57 
28 
68 
74 
47 
52 

123 
1 

85 
97 
32 
63 
83 
54 

102 
20 
83 
54 

136 
51 
34 
65 
21 

108 
38 

49 

48 
38 

3,257 



54 

3 

43 

70 

57 

38 

55 

15 

63 

121 

35 

104 

18 

64 

22 

41 

32 

135 

36 

43 

30 

126 

54 

33 

9 

91 

53 

43 

41 

58 

29 

67 

75 

46 

54 

121 

1 

85 

93 

32 

61 

84 

56 

102 

20 

84 

64 

138 

49 

34 

64 

22 

106 

37 

49 

48 

38 

3,235 
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TABLE No. 8-C0Dtlnu«d. 
LBiiKth of Sehool Tann, 



Counties. 


year. 


latandlcssUiBii 

160 days dur- 

iuiyBar. 


Ing jear. 


ZDDd&jH 


o,o,,. 




ID03. 


19W. 


.««. 


IHlH, 


IBW 


1904. 


^. 


19M. 








I 

2 

16 
fi 

36 


3 

1 
13 

37 


21 
2 
40 
59 
44 

37 
10 
49 
107 
34 

!e 

13 
53 

8 
32 
19 

6 
3S 
29 
17 
98 
30 
12 

82 
38 
35 
39 
52 

« 
41 
44 

120 

59 

86 
13 
48 

ei 

5B 
10 
36 

m 

1 

u 

3 
61 
33 

ih 
.12 


1 

42 

56 

1 
35 
14 

31 
106 
33 

m 

10 
25 

8 
31 
21 
124 

35 
37 
20 
78 
47 
13 
8 
75 
38 
21 
39 
5S 

63 
68 
48 
45 

45 


33 


















2 
3' 












GolBTeras 


1 













17 








12 
17 

2 
10 

5 
10 
18 

g 

14 
128 

16 
23 
12 
21 

8 


12 
2 

18 

8 

- 39 

14 

11 
H 

1 
10 
44 

6 
20 

io' 

2 
22 

1 

2 
14 

75 
















2 [ 3 












Humboldl 


1| 1 




2S 
























1 


1 


































11 
















i 


■ 






1 














1 
6 

5 








































2 
3 

2 

1 


5 
20 

1 
2it 

5 
2 














3 






2 


















1 














2 


26 

4 

2 


19 
10 

1 
1 


80 
16 
45 
5S 
25 
70 
10 
7 
37 
92 
43 
3 
2 
5 
68 
29 
42 
48 
29 






San Luia Obiapo 


2 


16 
13 
22 

26 


Z 




















32 

62 
7 
11 
6 
31 
80 
17 
38 






is' 


41 

4T 

8 

7 

21 
17 
46 
5 




Sierra 1 




t 




11 
29 
























2 
























11 








3 

5 


........ 






^ 


i 




Totals 






22 


40 


7S8 


772 


2,267 


2,187 


230 


236 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 



School Houses. 



Counties. 


Number Built 
of Brick. 


Number Built 
of Stone. 


Number Built 
of Adobe. 


Number Built 
of Wood. 


Total Number 

School Houses 

at Close of 

Year 




1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 

1 


1904. 


Alameda _ _ 1 


7 


10 










92 
3 
42 
68 
58 
35 
59 

; 14 

1 66 

i 119 

32 

i 119 

18 

61 

25 

43 

32 

1 220 

40 

43 

37 

127 

' 49 

31 

' 105 
; 55 
54 
53 
57 
26 
68 
84 
47 
72 

143 
65 
85 
96 
35 
73 
98 
65 
96 
20 
81 
61 

150 
50 
32 
64 
22 

105 
49 
54 
52 
37 


90 
3 
42 
72 
58 
35 
59 
15 
66 

119 
33 

119 
21 
56 
21 
39 
33 

239 
37 
43 
32 

128 

56 

31 

9 

105 
56 
54 
55 
59 
27 
68 
85 
47 
74 

145 
66 
85 
94 
36 
74 

100 
65 
97 
20 
82 
63 

152 
50 
33 
64 
23 

106 
37 
54 
52 
37 


99 

i 46 
74 
60 
38 
60 
14 
66 
127 
32 
119 

! 18 


100 


Alpine 










3 


Amador ._. 


4 
6 
2 
3 
1 


4 
6 
2 
3 
1 










46 


Butte 










78 


Calaveras 










60 


Colusa 










38 


Contra Costa ._ 






1 




60 


Del Norte 






! 




15 


El Dorado 














66 


Fresno 


8 


9 










128 


Glenn 










33 


Humboldt 














119 


Invo- - 














9i 


Kern 


6 
2 

1 
1 
8 
1 


8 
3 

11 


- 








67 Ai 


Kings - 

Lake 










27 

44 

1 33 

228 

1 42 

43 

37 

127 

63 

33 

9 

106 

56 

54 


24 










40 


Lassen 










34 


Los Angeles _.- 
Madera 










260 






1 


1 


39 


Marin 






44 


Mariposa 












32 


Mendocino 














128 


Merced 


4 
2 


4 
2 










60 


Modoc 










33 


Mono -- --. 






1 




9 


Monterey 


1 


1 






' 




106 


Napa -_. 


1 


1 






57 


Nevada 










M 


Orange - 

Placer 


4 
1 
2 
7 
4 


4 










57 .'» 










58 
28 
76 
88 
47 
86 

149 
72 
97 
98 
35 
75 
99 
65 

103 
20 
86 
63 

151 
53 
34 
66 
22 

112 
52 
55 
53 
38 


60 


Plumas . 


2 

7 
4 










29 


Riverside __ 






1 


1 


76 


Sacramento 






89 


San Benito 










47 


San Bernardino 


13 
4 
7 

12 
2 


15 
5 
7 

12 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 


i 






90 


San Diego 

San Francisco 


2 


3 


53 






78 


San Joaquin .__ 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo _ _ 










97 










96 










37 


Santa Barbara . 
Santa Clara.- 


1 
1 


1 


1 






76 
101 


Santa Cruz 










65 


Shasta 


7 


7 










104 


Sierra 










20 


Siskiyou 

Solano _.- 


5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 


4 
2 
1 
3 

1 
2 










86 










65 


Sonoma 










153 


Stanislaus 










63 


Sutter _ 










34 


Tehama . 










66 


Trinity . 










23 


Tulare 


7 
3 
1 
1 
1 


8 
3 
1 
1 
1 










114 


Tuolumne 










40 


Ventura 










55 


Yolo 










53 


Yuba . . 


• 








38 














Totals 


150 


163 


3 


8 


4 


5 


3,596 


3,621 


3,753 


3,792 
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TABLE Mo. 8— CvnUnuad. 





Avenge Muiilhlr 
Wages Paid lo Cllj 
BupsriolenaenW or 

paffl. (Men.) 


"-" 




SSS" 










CO..,,..- 


1108. 


19M. 




,». 


,». 


Hen. 


,™., 


Men 


Women. 




S26O00 


(260 00 


1190 00 




tlM7S 




















100 00 
147 21 










143 33 






















132 50 
123 76 
ISBOO 




140 00 
133 00 

13B00 




































186 86 


166 65 


122 90 
116 66 
140 00 
126 00 
200 00 
160 83 
120 00 




122 90 
116 67 
120 00 
125 00 
222 22 
166 88 
120 00 
168 06 
134 27 
150 00 
170 00 












166 67 


168 67 






















































18167 


198 06 


157 52 
160 00 










































141 66 

152 60 
150 00 


126 W 








142 80 






























150 00 


150 00 


125 00 
143 75 
135 00 
122 00 
160 00 




126 00 
143 76 
146 00 
132 75 
180 00 
















125 00 


125 OO 




160 00 


160 00 






















177 7S 
226 00 


177 75 
Z2G00 


126 34 
350 00 
125 00 
123 70 

300 00 
162 50 
125 00 
112 50 
120 00 
155 00 
175 00 
166 67 




122 00 

190 00 
125 00 

149 00 
12100 
300 00 
175 00 
133 00 

122 60 
163 80 
175 011 

iHe6e 






100 00 










•140 00 
186 66 

200 00 


120 00 
300 00 
400 00 
240 00 








90 00 


H-l Ol> 


flftnFrannisto 


























1H6 66 
200 00 


168 67 
200 00 










































112 50 
125 S3 

HHOO 
137 BO 
135 00 
135 00 




150 00 
135 83 
IBS 00 
145 00 
125 00 
155 00 
















200 00 


200 00 
















































128 00 




isaa'i 

l.SOOO 

116 33 
175 00 




















125 00 
175 00 


""" tio'oo" 














50 00 


aooo 










^ 


(ItlOTO 


(191 ei 


1146 10 


nil 00 


J149 2R 


»i25 m 
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TABLE No. 2^Contiiiued. 



Salaries. 



Counties. 



Average Montlily Wages Paid 

Principals of rrimary and 

Grammar Schools. 



1903. 



Men. 



Women. 



1904. 



Men. 



Women. 



Average Monthly Wages Paid 

Teachers in High 

Schools. 



1903. 



Men. 



Alameda $128 10 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte. 

Calaveras 

Colusa -- _. 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado __ 

Fresno 

Glenn ._ 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern _ 

Kings 

Lake -. 

Lassen _. 

Los Angeles ! 98 16 

Madera I 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada _. 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter -. 

Tehama ._ 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo - 

Yuba 



$100 35 



$131 72 



$107 59 



$111 13 



Women. 



1904. 



Men. 



Women. 



$110 79 



$131 56 

iio'oo 



$109 51 



Averages 



92 00 
92 12 
88 12 

94 00 
91 82 

95 00 
87 50 
90 00 

102 50 
87 14 
86 00 
122 50 
100 55 
82 50 
85 00 



96 00 
75 00 
88 75 
84 00 

90 00 
100 00 

88 00 
114 16 
113 33 

91 00 
93 ^ 



102 67 
125 00 

91 00 
90 20 

95 00 
181 00 

96 66 
90 00 

107 85 

88 50 
93 00 
80 00 
85 00 
85 00 

92 86 
104 28 

82 70 

95 00 
100 00 

98 33 

90 00 

96 00 

89 00 

91 66 

90 00 
95 00 



$96 15 



75 00 
80 00 
75 00 



85 00 



73 50 
65 00 
78 33 
80 00 
86 25 



75 00 



74 23 
125 00 
70 00 
76 66 
55 00 



80 00 
72 50 
70 00 
52 50 
80 00 



78 33 
70 00 
72 66 
95 00 
55 00 
74 61 
103 00 
159 00 
89 00 
70 00 
72 50 
72 00 
78 00 
64 75 
77 50 
86 66 



84 16 
58 00 



70 00 



97 50 
73 00 
76 45 



$79 36 



96 66 
100 42 

92 50 

97 00 
92 10 
95 00 

100 00 

90 00 

91 67 
78 66 



110 83 

119 22 

85 00 

90 00 

109 61 



90 00 
80 00 
86 66 
86 25 

90 00 
140 00 

89 00 
117 50 
113 33 

88 30 

95 37 
75 00 

96 00 
ia5 00 

91 66 
102 00 

80 00 
181 00 
102 50 

91 00 

108 55 

88 75 
104 00 

89 15 

93 33 
85 00 

94 17 

109 28 
102 00 
100 00 

90 00 
107 50 

90 00 
89 37 
100 00 
93 00 
98 33 

95 00 

$98 48 



81 25 
80 00 
72 50 



87 50 



73 50 



66 45 
87 50 
80 00 



75 00 



86 31 
125 00 

71 87 

72 50 
67 50 



70 00 
66 66 
80 00 
86 60 
80 00 
75 00 
88 00 



50 00 
72 00 
77 00 
159 00 
87 00 
70 00 
72 60 
76 66 
76 33 
68 10 
80 00 
86 00 
90 00 
as 13 
61 00 



70 00 



80 00 
97 50 

75 00 

76 00 



125 70 

ioo 66 



80 00 



91 66 
77 00 
75 00 



100 00 



112 00 
127 78 
100 00 



90 00 
90 00 
92 50 



112 00 
127 77 
100 00 



102 96 

100 00 

80 00 



125 00 
91 00 
80 00 



133 33 



112 61 



$88 66 



81 46 

95 00 

100 00 



80 00 
111 11 
113 12 
125 00 



110 00 
120 00 



9i) 66 
92 50 



110 00 
106 40 



92 50 
100 00 
110 00 
100 00 



92 50 
85 00 
110 00 
95 00 
95 00 



93 00 

100 00 

101 66 

102 75 
100 00 



95 50 
100 00 
125 00 
110 94 

96 50 
164 00 
106 00 
119 00 

82 50 
110 00 
128 00 
100 00 
122 23 



76 60 
97 00 
85 00 
91 21 
85 00 
158 00 
83 57 
80 00 
78 75 

88 00 

89 00 
100 00 

91 66 



105 40 



118 00 
85 00 

164r00 

116 25 
120 00 
96 66 
110 00 
116 80 
100 00 
107 17 



100 00 

122 14 

96 50 

85 00 

i26"66' 
i63'66' 



100 00 
84 72 
75 00 
95 00 
80 00 

115 00 



100 00 

122 22 

106 00 

95 00 



143 33 



98 00 



103 70 



129 16 
100 00 



$108 70 



87 50 

90 75 

100 00 

$99 47 



124 25 



$110 87 



75 00 
81 00 



93 75 
83 33 

85 00 



90 00 

95 00 

96 25 
85 00 

119 44 
96 42 
80 00 



101 64 

110 00 

90 00 



93 75 
95 00 



91 00 
85 00 

104 29 
95 75 

115 00 



86 50 
94 00 

90 00 

91 00 

86 00 
158 00 

92 80 

84 00 

87 50 

85 00 
96 40 

100 00 
90 00 



98 00 
89 10 
77 00 
95 00 
85 00 
111 00 



101 60 

100 00 

93 33 

95 oe 

100 00 
$94 92 
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TABLB Mo. S— ConttDiwd. 





Avemie Monttaly Wages Paid 
TeadierBtneramroai 

BChOOlB. 


-"SK\ 


wis. 


Countleg. 


IBOL 


- 


■- 


13M. 




Men. 


W.™e„. 




w.... 


Ubd, 


Wumen, 


Men. 


women. 




t79 46 


(81 16 
82 36 
67 89 
61 23 

eoir2 

6166 

67 44 
57 60 
55 00 

68 00 
68 05 
76 02 
73 60 
71 58 
70 00 

66 20 
87 50 
75 51 
8»00 

67 60 

63 55 
57 89 

85 39 

64 74 
TOW 
63 00 

61 11 

67 89 

68 00 

62 80 

"mis' 

70 00 

61 75 

65 00 
68 60 

86 00 
68 02 

63 00 

62 20 
61 25 
86 00 
61 00 
60 00 

64 45 

60 38 

66 11 

61 00 
64 46 
70 00 
66 77 
70 00 
70 00 
70 00 
85 65 
84 30 
61 74 


1112 26 

72 20 

82 50 

76 00 
75 00 
66 66 

65 00 

77 00 

83 00 

86 25 

"77 'so' 
'"ee'co" 

61(66 

87 35 

73 57 
80 00 

60 30 
71 85 

66 67 

"6266" 

70 00 
01 25 

71 00 

67 50 
75 00 

70 00 

67 50 
66 65 
65 00 
62 60 
96 00 

71 36 
65 00 

""65"75" 

"7321" 

89 16 
80 00 
7125 
70 00 
80 62 
65 00 
73 S6 
62 50 
86 64 
118 33 

68 66 


(83 33 

65 00 
58 06 
62 65 
80 93 

66 37 
70 00 

58 BO 
55 00 
68 00 

60 60 
76 50 
80 00 
70 97 

54 60 

88 66 
72 90 
70 L5 

66 73 
as 00 

59 20 

68 46 

89 38 
72 50 
6*00 

61 20 

67 03 

62 00 

65 62 
75 00 

68 25 
78 00 

61 19 

66 00 

63 50 
86 00 
86 00 
63 00 

60 IM 

62 39 

66 81 
62 30 
65 58 
ft5 60 

69 11 
6S 49 

61 00 

67 16 
65 00 
65 44 

70 00 

69 68 
60 00 

68 28 

62 93 


(70 00 


(75 28 


(70 01. 


(76 62 








(i8B3 
HI 57 
82 22 
B8 75 
S2 50 

m M 

55 00 
77 00 
77 50 

86 00 
m 1» 
T2 04 
6t 16 
75 00 
lOSOO 


52 60 

"fio'oo" 


65 14 
86 42 

50 07 
73 00 

66 20 
66 25 


60 00 
70 00 
56 25 

""66'66" 

"65 66" 
69 25 


54 24 




















65 00 








"66 '66' 
70 00 

"65 "66 

"65 '66" 
60 50 

""66"66" 
"66 '66" 

65 00 



""66 66" 

55 00 

"so "66' 
"06 "66" 

80 00 

"5666" 

"85 "66" 
"68 "66" 


70 00 
80 94 

84 00 
89 50 

71 93 

85 00 
51 66 
60 00 

69 69 
75 00 
6100 
62 60 

67 86 
88 50 
66 87 

80 00 
57 11 

70 00 
65 90 
82 70 
60 00 
87 20 
60 00 

56 00 

65 00 

66 66 
84 00 
82 90 

57 00 
57 08 

81 50 
06 00 
80 00 
66 50 
62 22 
66 21 
80 82 
65 00 


70 00 
































8168 
72 00 

""eo'oo 

"to'oo 
"ss'm 

80 00 

""ts'oo" 

"eooiV 
"fio'oo" 

'to'oo' 

68 00 

"eo'oo" 


62 60 












60 00 
67 50 
86 25 
78 63 

66 00 
100 00 

67 00 
67 no 

75 82 
70 00 
6S 0(1 
72 50 
65 B3 
75 00 
H2 0Q 
78 00 
7HO0 
HfiOO 
75 36 
75 00 
75 00 
70 00 
83 00 




i:j?irno 


60 50 


























?iSr -::;:.: 


62 58 


















San Bernardino - 


ft3 00 


SF»Siis, ;::::;:; 


70 30 


San Luis Obispo 


64 00 


Santa Barbara -- 


69 20 








63 45 
SI 20 

73 06 
00 45 
76 00 

64 00 

74 00 
84 16 
70 00 

75 00 
80 00 
87 00 
7(>00 
87 44 


























88 00 


86 00 
68 75 
86 00 
68 00 


""77 '56" 

70 00 


72 00 








6*00 














6133 

69 20 

70 83 




64 16 














ATOTaKOB 


(74 73 


(66 23 


(73 87 


(66,53 


160 40 


163 87 


(65 57 


(66 10 
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TABLE No. 2— Contlnutd. 



Salaries. 



Counties. 


AverBge Monthly 
Wages Paid Teachers 

in KinderKarten 
Schools. (Women.) 


Average Monthly 

Wages Paid all 

Teachers in Cotinty. 




1903. 


1904. 


19a3. 


1904. 


Alameda 


$80 00 


$80 00 


$87 59 


S92 04 


Alpine 


j 62 33 ! 65 00 


Amador 






60 30 i 60 16 


Butte 






; 65 42 66 98 


Calaveras 






63 31 1 63 08 


Colusa _- _- 






72 85 

73 48 


74 02 


Contra Costa.- _ . . 




- 


75 90 


Del Norte. .. -_- 




-«_. 


: 65 50 


65 60 


El Dorado 






i 58 24 
94 50 
72 57 
69 63 

78 63 

79 38 
79 46 
60 30 
66 62 


56 76 


Fresno 


75 00 


75 00 


76 44 


Glenn 


73 73 


Humboldt ._ _ 






70 30 


Invo 






87 20 


Kern _ 






78 67 


Kings 






69 80 


Lake 






60 10 


Lassen .. 






70 00 


Los Angeles 


52 97 


53 43 


78 41 1 77 31 


Madera . 


73 00 
89 00 

65 00 
89 12 
72 75 

68 00 

72 30 

66 00 

64 97 

73 21 

72 93 

65 46 
6564 

70 72 

71 00 
59 40 

73 47 

69 84 
96 00 
73 31 
82 20 
65 60 


77 04 


Marin 






73 28 


Mariposa 






66 00 


Menaocino 






64 01 


Merced -_ 






74 00 


Modoc -. ^._ 






72 00 


Mono 






78 18 


Monterey 






65 00 


Napa 






65 31 


Nevada 






74 82 


Orange 

Placer 


58 00 




76 00 




71 17 


Plumas 






65 30 


Riverside 


60 00 
50 00 


60 00 

57 50 


72 27 


Sacramento 


66 10 


San Benito 


62 00 


San Bernardino 






77 00 


San Diego 


73 00 


65 00 


67 34 


San Francisco 


96 00 


San Joaquin 






76 35 


San Luis Obispo _ 






67 80 


San Mateo 






65 90 


Santa Barbara 


63 33 


59 00 


69 10 72 35 


Santa Clara 


78 00 77 60 


Santa Cruz_ _ 


6000 


60 00 


65 20 66 60 


Shasta .-__ . __. 


66 70 71 04 


Sierra 






75 90 i 67 74 


Siskiyou 






72 76 73 33 


Solano 






70 96 72 60 


Sonoma _._ __. 






78 00 65 00 


Stanislaus _ _ 






69 90 : 70 09 


Sutter _ 






69 37 68 24 


Tehama 






65 90 70 67 


Trinity _. _.. .__ 






72 00 


68 00 


Tulare 






82 00 
66 00 
73 62 
63 67 
68 82 


74 70 


Tuolumne _ 






66 00 


Ventura _ _._ 


65 00 




73 60 


Yolo 


65 00 


72 30 


Yuba 




69 62 










Averages 


162 73 


$83 88 


170 27 


171 16 





12— spi 
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TABLE No. 2— ConUniMd. 



CouiiileB. 


If 

i 


>- 

h 

5 


ill 

ill 


mi 
11 


i a 


pit 

tell 


TfaveHngl^peuses 




3 
57 

14 
31 
39 
26 

S5 

33 

i? 

11 
64 1 

1 

46 

2 

■45 

38 

S 

■11 

56 
18 

27 
20 
4H 
21 

5 
42 
10 21 

8 

1 

19 
35 
22 

15 
2ft 

28 
12 
6 
34 
44 
36 
53 
13 
40 
30 

i! 


S40 

568 
,764 

990 
,202 

750 
,M6 
;891 
,940 
,218 
,507 
,224 
,158 
,257 
,332 
,750 
.9574 
,140 

1460 
,750 
,097 

■Tue 

,460 
SOO 

780 
,484 

!008 
.007 

,800 

,370 
S,500 

170 
2,450 

,355 

425 
4,050 

8,078 
Sll 
1,540 
1,186 
811 
3.200 
l,27e 

!!232 
1.8S0 
1,017 

'625 


100,416 
190 
13,350 
22,770 
14,175 
10,510 
17,200 
3,165 
13,010 
25,080 
7,115 
27;25S 
4,360 
17,330 
8,035 
7:600 
5.330 
124,875 
7,975 
U,360 
6,720 
21,095 
9,815 
5,665 
2,775 
20,600 
18,220 
21,905 
16,510 
18,935 
5,970 
18,100 

9!090 
27,500 
35,630 
298;21o 
36,670 
20,110 
12,450 
18,310 
68,290 
22,055 
16.145 

6,510 
16,190 
26,130 
37,345 
12,745 

8.566 
11,675 

1,990 
24,160 
10,236 
14,410 
17,375 
11,635 


*3,00(. 

BOO 
1.600 
1,000 
1,600 
1,800 

400 

2|000 
1,600 
2,000 
400 
1,800 
1,500 

600 
3,000 

500 
1,660 

600 
1,600 
1,400 

700 

400 
1,660 
1,600 
2,000 
i;500 
1.800 

600 
2.000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,600 
2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
l.SOO 
1,500 
1,800 
2,000 
1.800 
1,800 

625 
1,500 
1600 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 

1,800 
900 
1,500 
1,600 
1,200 


(900 

"i^aoo" 


15 00 

600 
5 00 
5D0 
3 00 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 


flO OOperdiBtrict. 

300 00 per annum. 

lOOOperdistrict- 


Alpine 

Amador* 

Butte - 






Contra Coala 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 


10 00 " 
10 00 " 
10 00 ■■ 






Hnmboldt 

Inyo --- 


10 00 ■■ 
10 00 " 












""2,620" 


500 
5 00 








Lo3 Angeles 

Madera 




600 

500 
5 00 


10 00 " 


Mariposa 


10 00" " 
to 00" " 
300 OOperannum. 
10 OOperdiBtrict. 
10 00" 


Modoc ._.._ _ 

Mono 




500 
500 




500 
500 
500 




Nevada. _ 


10 00" 




300 OOperannum.. 

10 00 per district. 
10 00 ■■ 
300 OOperannum. 


Plumas . 

Eiveraidet 




500 
500 
600 












1.200 
7;200 

""""966" 


500 
500 
5 00 
600 
500 
500 
600 
5 00 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

5"«l 

600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 








San Joaquin 

SanLaisObiBpO--- 

Ban Mateo . 

Santa Barbara- ... 

Santa Clara _ 

Santa Cruz.. ._ 
Shasta - 


10 OOperdiBtrict. 

10 00 " 

10 00 ■• 

10 00 ■■ 

10 00 ■■ 

10 00 ■■ 

10 00 ■' 

500 OOperannum. 
10 OOperdiBtrict. 


Solano..::":" :: 


Stanislaus.. . 

Sutter --. 

Tehama 

Trinity -. 

Tulare __ 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 


10 00" 
10 00 " 
30 00" 

10 00" 
10 00 " 
10 00" 


Yuba 


10 00" 






7,1554 


1,312,690 


»84,325 


113,920 











rs may flz Balai; at |1,200 pec ann 
ra, 2 Co 5 F. H., on bosiness iIbts. 



and require Superintendent to devote entice 
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TABLE No. 2— Ck>ntlnued. 



Expenses. 



Counties. 



1903. 



1904. 



Amount of Money Drawn from Unapportioned County Fund 

with Which to Pay. 



Institute 
i In- 
istructors 



Institute 

Ex- 
I>enses. 



Postage 
and Ex- 
pressage, 



Binding 
School 
Docu- 
ments. 



Institute 

In- 
structors. 



Institute 
Ex- 
penses. 



Postage 
and Ex- 
pressage. 



Binding 
School 
Docu- 
ments. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen __.. 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey .-. 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside . 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino _ 

San Diego 

San Francisco- -. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara.. _ 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou. .-. 

Solano - 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba--. 



$158 50 

67 50 

150 00 

181 00 

101 40 



125 00 
130 00 
145 00 
142 00 



125 00 



ia5 00 
200 00 
21 00 
106 00 
181 10 
105 00 
143 45 
140 00 
172 00 



200 00 
200 00 

158 00 
184 75 

98 60 
160 00 

159 00 
100 00 
139 80 
120 00 
142 50 
200 00 



$199 10 



127 00 
161 55 
200 00 
135 00 
105 00 
200 00 



Totals 



175 00 
136 10 



169 28 
110 00 



161 25 



200 00 
118 65 
152 50 

$6572 83 



41 60 
38 45 
50 00 
18 00 
98 60 



64 85 
64 70 
49 50 
30 50 



75 00 
3506 



159 00 
74 90 
35 85 



56 55 
60 00 
21 50 



42 50 
23 25 
97 35 
38 00 
41 00 
100 00 
20 90 



$252 00 

6 00 

88 00 

160 00 

114 00 

82 00 
118 00 

30 00 

115 86 
215 00 

70 00 
88 80 
18 00 
53 00 
53 05 
50 00 
66 00 

346 00 

80 00 

25 

66 00 

222 85 

123 00 
26 50 
18 00 

195 00 

83 60 



57 60 



200 00 
73 00 
47 70 
27 50 
56 50 
95 00 



200 00 
23 00 
63 90 



3 10 
26 70 



38 75 



81 35 
32 50 

$2562 50 



52 32 



53 00 
120 00 
94 00 
94 00 
50 00 
224 10 



169 00 
200 00 

32 50 
126 00 
128 00 
114 00 
215 00 

40 00 
163 80 

30 00 
282 00 
105 00 

70 00 
130 00 

45 00 
220 00 

76 00 
104 00 

80 00 

70 00 

$6818 63 



$3 50 
20 00 



7 50 
5 40 



20 00 



15 00 



20 00 



13 00 



12 70 



10 00 
175 00 



1 25 



20 00 
600 



20 00 



$176 10 



$107 20 
130 00 
200 00 
184 00 
100 00 

75 00 
150 00 
145 00 
170 00 
200 00 

76 50 
80 00 

157 80 
165 50 
180 00 
130 00 
170 00 
130 00 
125 00 
162 35 
200 00 
165 50 



$186 00 



200 00 
200 00 
165 00 
250 00 
116 00 
160 00 
169 00 
154 85 
140 00 

79 10 
167 75 
140 00 
143 50 

93 90 
111 25 
100 00 
114 00 
150 00 
178 10 



155 00 
155 00 
105 10 
161 35 
145 00 
220 00 
175 00 
160 00 



150 00 
140 00 

151 50 

$7754 25 



50 80 
41 90 



16 00 
30 56 
67 40 
60 00 
79 25 

17 50 



91 55 
80 00 
30 50 
20 00 
69 50 
25 50 
60 20 



37 65 
"29"6o' 



1 50 



20 00 
78 00 

30 00 

31 00 

45 15 
35 95 
10 00 
31 60 
29 50 
56 50 

103 25 

19 50 

46 50 
54 45 
50 00 

20 80 



45 00 
43 50 
94 90 
24 50 
10 05 
34 00 
26 00 
40 00 



50 00 

100 00 

8 50 

$2122 46 



$252 00 

6 00 

86 00 

145 00 

114 00 

74 00 
118 00 

30 00 

111 37 

130 00 

70 00 

51 10 

23 00 

20 00 

53 00 

40 00 

66 00 

300 00 

78 00 

70 00 

75 65 
228 65 
114 00 

49 20 
18 00 
188 00 
110 00 
96 00 
86 39 



58 00 

120 00 

96 00 

92 00 

100 00 

182 62 



170 00 
192 00 

33 70 
134 00 

99 80 
114 00 
208 00 

40 00 
163 15 
119 00 
278 00 
100 00 

70 00 
130 00 

44 00 
220 00 

76 00 
105 00 

85 00 

70 00 

$5903 63 



$20 00 
"26'00 



10 00 



20 00 
'2600 



10 00 
1 75 



20 00 



20 00 



6 00 

"945 

76 60 

6 25 



20 00 
20 00 



$278 95 
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TABLE No. 2— Contlnutd. 
Expenses. 



Counties. 



Alameda. 
Alpine .. 
Amador . 
Butte 



Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 
Del Norte- -- 
El Dorado .. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt . . 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 



Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange. _.. 

Placer ._ 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco . . 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara _ . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 



Siskiyou . . 

Solano 

Sonoma.- - 
Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama ._ 
Trinity ... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 
Ventura .. 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totals 



Amount of Money Drawn from the Institute 
and Library Fund with which to Pay 



Institute Instructors. 



1903. 



1904. 



For Books for County 
Teachers' Library. 



1903. 



$415 00 



60 00 



$120 50 



9 00 



60 00 
10 00 
26 10 



98 90 
45 00 
58 00 



195 50 



181 10 
30 00 
66 55 
13 75 



32 47 
50 00 



$294 05 



17 10 

14 00 

8 05 

2 20 



70 00 
30 00 
75 00 
18 50 



37 80 



194 53 
20 00 



10 50 
45 00 
34 40 



100 00 
23 00 
10 50 
15 00 
44 00 



61 35 
31 15 



75 50 
25 00 



95 00 

83 00 



25 00 

80 00 



54 05 



52 00 
65 00 
10 90 



50 00 
16 00 
57 50 
44 00 

19 00 

20 00 
84 05 
39 70 
20 00 
87 50 

7 50 



166 50 
95 00 



40 00 

20 00 

7 00 

51 25 



20 72 
40 00 



42 55 



75 00 
31 95 



$2,300 57 



940 

60 00 

167 10 

4 85 



25 00 



100 00 
40 00 
36 10 



$2,005 40 



1 81 

14 10 
665 

45 75 

1 00 

93 00 

11 25 

5 38 

100 00 

110 73 

15 90 
15 00 



13 50 

38 76 

4 00 



40 00 
27 26 



179 28 

26 90 

8 75 

37 40 

22 37 

8 75 

42 00 

140 65 

245 25 

96 50 

12 38 
67 92 

13 00 
71 05 
60 10 



1 65 

32 16 

46 24 

108 02 

20 40 

7 86 
65 85 

7 80 
32 31 
37 50 
28 92 



23 60 



$2,324 00 



1904. 



$186 5G 



3 50 
32 56 

38 60 
90 

5 35 
12 00 

39 06 
136 10 

15 60 

27 25 

1 00 

25 85 

35 96 

18 82 

25 00 

401 73 

3 60 

119 44 

1 00 

18 44 

124 28 

56 59 



87 10 
31 80 

3 60 
35 25 
12 17 

4 75 
55 03 
54 50 
57 61 
51 75 
92 05 

250 00 
143 23 
87 50 
46 40 
1 00 
30 85 
65 80 
64 27 



56 25 
65 10 
92 08 

14 15 
27 78 
25 60 

10 95 

11 60 
88 75 

6 76 
22 96 

15 70 



$2,939 61 
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TABLE No. 2— ConttDiwd. 



AlBiueda ... 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

CoiUSB 

CoDtra Coata 
Del Norte- -- 
El Dorado . . 
Fresno 

HnmbQldt.. 

Uiyo- 

Kings - 

Lake 

LaSBei) 

Lob Angeles. 
Madera 

MarippsB 

Mendocino .. 

Merced 

Modoo 

Mono 

Monterey 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Pluniaa 

RiverHide 

Sacramento . 

San Benito 

Ban Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco. 
Ban joaqnin... 
San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara _ . _ 
Santa Cruz ... 
Shasta.. 

Siskiyou 

Bolano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tnlare 

Tuolnmne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Ynba 

Totals 



$92,103,782 
3LT,S08 
4,618,R30 
14,174,591 
6,714,800 
11,850,008 
17,457,402 



32,010,386 
10,330,877 
1S,044,551 



14,428,770 
.1,Zle,423 
1,071,641 

18,772,74 

12,100,9f 
7,171,(01 

11,882,916 



20,341 ,614 
420,356,541 
33,307,787 



8,54.'),73S 
17,l«7,040 
20,257,816 



[1,240,967 
1,502,120 
16,476,032 



18,057,7(a 
6,177,275 
12,18B,0r 
21,763,9f 



13,840,291 
7,203,349 
13,812,666 



11,674,502 
1,651,362 

17,447,042 
7,089,725 

11,171,219 

17,640,406 
6,898,350 



11,290,750,465 (1,598,603,2! 



Av.2a At.248 



25 


.20 




.32 


■«i 


.22 






1«H 


.171 


IH 


.20 


■^ 




V.^ 


.24 


TfW 


.165 






W 


.28 


165 


.16 




.23 




.32 


:«! 


.30 


y7 


.22 




.30 


18 


.15 


47 


.47 




.29 


17 


.20 


■Mi 


.30 


50 


.50 




.22 






3(i 


.36 




.28 




.27 






•m 


.22! 




.131 






•m 


.26 


m 


.25 




.096 


14 


.18 


14 


.12 






20 


.165 


i-iH 


.28 






■M.', 


.26 


Wl 


.20 




.21 




.20 


■H 


.24 


'ffl 


.23 




.32 


•.'AH 


.25 


'M» 


.23 


30 


.32) 






27 


.28 



ol^n?^OM 



14,334 8: 
31,988 53 
19,673 66 



10,746 80 
33,889 7" 
24,431 S; 
11,020 4; 
5,373 
3!),578 61 
22,384 50 
2S,410 06 



20,807 27 

1021860 59 
32,389 51 
35,472 63 
7,706 3.5 
39,848 84 
35,959 25 
62,204 35 
24,748 81 



a 12 



1,160 17 
16,627 36 
35,769 94 



10,355 72 
14,461 57 
377,136 92 
21,769 71 



5,637 99 
41,581 93 
26,709 23 



58,863 77 
20,780 B2 
54,505 41 



100,616 60 
34,177 84 
31,438 00 



64,015 66 
35,831 97 
15,942 50 
53,744 68 
4,964 33 
43,172 08 
15,582 01 
35,371 67 
23,018 SO 
15,212 77 
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TABLE No. 6. 



Valuation of School Ppoperty, 1003. 



Counties. 



Valuation of 
Lots, School- 
Houses, and 
Furniture. 
(Primaryand 
Grammar 
Schools.) 



Valuation of 

Si'hool 

Libraries. 

(Primaryand 
Grammar 
Schools.) 



I 



. Valuation of 
i School 
; Apparatus. 
(Primaryand 
! Grammar 
I Schools.) 



Total Valua- 
tion of School 

ProiH»rty. 

(Primaryand 

(rrammar 

Schools.) 



Number of 

Districts 

Voting 

a Special 

Scnool 

Tax. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa. 
Del Norte . . 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn ... 

Humboldt ... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings ... 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles..-! 

Madera 

Marin ' 

Mariposa | 

Menaocino ' 

Merced -.- ! 

Modoc I 

Mono 

Monterey I 

Napa _ - .* 

Nevada i 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento .. 

San Benito | 

SanB'nardino-' 

San Diego j 

San Francisco. I 
San Joaquin.-.; 
San L. (Jbispo J 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara. 
Santa Clara ... 
Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra . 

Siskiyou 

Solano ... 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus. . 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 



$1,686,011 ! 
2,7,54 I 

78,459 
182,890 

75,367 ; 

a5,835 
1JI2,805 

11,815 

43,ia5 
4;^^,601 

47,500 
194,616 

41,000 
223,120 

iK),450 i 

:i4,580 

31,625 
2,317,483 

46,735 
100,125 

22,000 
1()6,550 

78,575 

:^,539 

10,075 
UK),960 
137,375 I 
145,538 ! 
:i07,320 ' 
104,a52 

16,875 
255,370 
451,235 

76,050 i 
;i%,832 I 
:i54,482 ' 
5,618,851 
459,550 
156,730 
ia3,670 , 
188,615 I 
615,125 I 
173,375 : 
125,250 ' 

24,340 

89,875 
163,0a5 
2<)5,930 
1:M,550 

53,590 
108,700 

13,244 
199,640 

40,570 
191,686 
128,786 

45,650 



$22,607 

:^80 

9,9;i5 

12,(y>9 

12,718 

7,725 

13,579 

2,287 

8,872 

19,050 

5,735 

13,903 

5,195 

12,410 

4,575 

3,780 

4,275 

45,646 

4,97() 

5,975 

2,150 

28,275 

9,118 

5,029 

2,824 

24,360 

10,370 

14,142 

24,501 

13,4()2 

3,825 

11,552 

17,160 

8,325 

19,323 

25,215 

19,800 

23,065 

16,320 

12,685 

15,225 

32,512 

12,650 

20,082 

3,700 

17,7a5 

14,8i)0 

:«,708 

12,465 

4,217 

9,305 

1,530 

21,605 

6,850 

10,289 

10,413 

8,940 



I 



$13,445 

260 

6,;^3 

4,740 

4,878 

2,srA 

5,597 
1,470 
4,574 
8,7r>0 
1,330 
6,689 
965 
3,420 
1,585 
1,765 
2,020 

26,654 

2,120 

2,600 

760 

13,4a> 
2,681 ■ 
2,151 I 
8iK) ' 
8,825 I 
5,255 : 
5,821 
8,935 
4,405 
1,91^9 
5,575 
5,395 
3,750 
8,9()1 

10,830 

11,000 , 
7,070 
7,735 
5,400 
5,508 I 

18,806 
6,300 ! 
(),983 
2,228 
8,200 
6,445 

19,a55 

6,880 

1,840 

5,770 

578 

10,135 
3,315 
5,995 
3,493 
4,115 



Totals $17,675,116 



$743,i)53 



$339,049 



Bonded or 

Other 
Indebted- 
ness of the 
District. 



$1,722,063 

3,4i)4 

})4,777 

20(),289 
92,963 
95,914 

211,981 
15,572 
56,a31 

461,401 
54,565 

215,208 
47,160 

238,i)50 
jm,610 
40,125 
37,920 

2,:ia9,78:^ 

53,825 
108,700 

24,910 
208,290 

90,374 

43,719 

13,789 
224,145 
153,000 
16;'),501 
:^),756 
122,519 

22,699 
272,497 
473,790 

88,125 
419,116 
390,527 
5,649,651 
489,685 
180,785 
201,755 
209,348 
()66,443 
192,325 
152,315 

:^),268 
115,870 
184,340 
:i49,593 
153,895 

59,647 
123,775 

15,352 
231,380 

r)0,735 
207,970 
142,692 

58,705 



1 

2 


$504,100 






5 


15,000 
12,700 


1 






1 





8 
1 
9 
6 
5 
2 


128,226 

' '47^956 

9,100 

85,300 




600 


i 








19 
7 
1 



6 



4 
1 



1,123,640 
3,250 



1 


42,200 


7 


11,350 
39,525 


1 


410 


i 
2 


45,700 
2,063 


3 
4 


49,500 
3,900 



9 
2 


75,900 

7,600 

500 


6 
2 


114,100 
28,943 


2 


31,660 




5,500 


1 


18,180 
73,350 




47,600 




38,865 






1 



18,680 
26,900 



3,800 



9,965 

6,600 

31,100 




15,000 
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TABLE No. 6— Continued. 
ValuBtlon of Sehool Property, 1M4. 





Lot»,Behdni- 
HouHa. aiKl 

Qr^mmar 

SchlKllS.) 


Libra rfea. 
(Primary and 

HchoolfO 


Valuation of 

-SB' 

Schools.) 


Total Valua- 

(P^tm^trand 
Sohooli.) 




I.drgn«,a 


Almneda 

Alpine 


(1,761,242 
2,606 

76,001 
180,348 

76,739 

86,405 
187,880 

10,807 

46,920 
553,475 

48.350 
201,335 

46,350 
232,111 

89,000 

36,925 

32,725 
3,630,833 

49,065 
111,845 

20,380 
177,200 
121,442 

S5,M5 

8,500 

210,850 

140!475 
313,636 
109,766 

256|020 
476,111 

68,150 
479,447 
367,662 
5,668,851 
466,600 
156,750 
183,670 
199,056 
761,347 
174,250 
136,469 

35,726 

90,671 
172,950 
301,035 
1:J3,850 

54,636 
127,016 

21,110 
216,156 

3H,(»5 
201,450 
117,300 

49,500 


(23,787 
436 
9,619 
11,610 
13,3'i3 
8,520 
14,855 
2,130 

31)355 
5,750 
12.680 
2,610 
12,176 
3,900 
3,585 
4,460 
43,055 
5,110 
6,531 
2,080 
28,925 
9,600 
4,873 
3,551 
37,130 
11,535 
13,246 
21,254 
12,465 
5,236 
11.970 
17.886 

3l!677 
23,615 
20,800 
23,989 
16,504 
16,309 

38)868 
12,450 
32,519 
3,704 
17,389 
15,260 
39,836 
13,403 
4,130 
9,760 
2,195 
32.600 
7)709 
11,560 
10.779 
8,940 


(13,188 
340 
6.371 
1,W3 
1,957 
2,446 
5,335 
1,160 
1,561 

10,215 
1,300 
7,055 
910 
3,436 
1,270 
1,745 
2,065 

23,615 
1,895 
3)330 
590 

15,270 
3348 
2)166 
740 
I),(I70 
5,215 
5.B40 
8.365 
4.400 
2.780 
5,390 
6,075 
3.B35 
9.984 

10,142 

12.350 
6,735 
6,779 
5,52.5 
6)383 

13,046 
6,550 
7,160 
2,363 
8,164 
6,119 

19.617 
fl.750 
1,919 
1,130 
845 

11,329 
2,8(B 
6.B50 
3,340 
4,065 


(1,798,517 
3,380 

90)994 
126,801 

91,019 

97,.37l 
208,070 

14,097 

62,730 
585,M6 

65,400 
224,970 

49,800 
217.721 

94,170 

12,255 

39,230 
3,597,503 

56,970 
121,706 

23,1160 
221,395 
134,390 

12)591 

11,791 
217,950 
163,635 
1,59,660 
316,265 
126.620 

27.345 
373,380 
500.081 

79.56,5 
511,108 
401,449 
.1,702,001 
487,221 
179.033 
205,495 
309,968 
803,361 
193,250 
166,129 


2 


(409,375 m 








3 




Calavams 

Colusft 

Contra CoBls .. 


19,900 00 
9,671 60 
42,150 OO 


El Dorado — . 
Pretino 


800 09 
120,165 00 


HuiDbol.lt-.- 


7 
4 
2 

18 
-_ 

3 


16.300 00 














Lassen 

Loa AngetfK... 

Madera^- 


10,100 09 

1,397,380 00 

2,509 09 


Jlanpoaa 

Mereed 


16,600 09 

49,690 62 










....}... 


~3S,666 W 






Orange 

Placer 


i 

6 
3 


20,749 0I> 


Plumas ._ 

RivfTsiJe 

Sacratiii-iit.i..- 
SBiiBeniUi,,. 
^aiiB'iiunliiKi. 
dan Diego 


7,000 0& 
65.300 00 
10,760 00 
300 00 
200,900 00 
22,269 20 


BftnJoayuiii-. 
BanL. Obispo. 
San Mateo .._. 
Santa Barbara. 
Santa Clara .._ 

BantaOruz 

ShasM 


.... „. 


32,800 09 
1.600 09 
5.00000 

14.730 00 
141,126 00 

30,000 00 

35,260 00 


Siakiyou 


116,214 . 2 
194,320 ■ B 
360,388 22 
154,003 3 

60,675 2 
141,205- 

34,160 1 
248,975 11 

48,600 1 

219,850 1 4 
131,310 1 1 

62,495 - 






Sonoma 

Blanialau- -.. 


13,40666 
36,000 00 


Tehauiu 

Trinity 

Ksls::::; 

Ventnra.. 


13,700 00 


11,975 06 
1,500 00 
26,650 00 


■Yuba-. 


11,000 00 


TotaU 


(19,688,&% 


(764.830 


(335.413 


(20,683,898 161 


*l,066,40a 13 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND. 

Sourees fk*om whieh State School Fund is Derived. — Report of State Ck>ntPoller. 

Office of State Contbolleb, 

Sacramento, Cal., January 5, 1903. 

Hon. T. J. KiBKy Superintendent of Public Iiistruction: 

Deab Sir: In compliance with law, I have the honor to report as follows: The 
securities held in trust by the State Treasurer for the support of Common Schools con- 
sist of bonds of the State of California, aggregating one million seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand five hundred dollars ($1,728,600), together with bonds of various 
counties of the State, amounting to one million nine hundred and fourteen thousand 
seven hundred dollars ($1,914,700), described as follows : 



State Funded Debt Bonds of 1873 

San Francisco Depot Bonds (State bonds). 

Presno County Bonds 

Olenn County Bonds 

Humboldt County Bonds 

Inyo County Bonds 

Kern County Bonds 

Kings County Bonds 

Lake County Bonds 

Los Angeles County Bonds 

Los Angeles County Bonds 

Marin County Bonds 

Mendocino Cfounty Bonds 

Merced County Bonds 

Mono County Bonds 

Monterey County Bonds 

Placer County Bonds 

Riverside County Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds 

San Francisco Park Improvement Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds 

Santa Clara County Bonds 

Santa Cruz County Bonds 

Shasta County Bonds 

Trinity County Bonds 



per cent $1,526,500 00 



Total securities held in trust for School Fund. 



I 200,000 00 
51,000 00 
31,000 00 
17,000 00 
40,000 00 

235,000 00 
32,000 00 
47,800 00 

153,000 00 
69,000 00 

127,000 00 

92,500 00 

88,600 00 

5,000 00 

122,000 00 
14,000 00 

160,000 00 

80,000 00 

8,500 00 

233,000 00 
40,000 00 
86,300 00 
5,000 00 
8,000 00 
47,000 00 
11,000 00 
23,000 00 
41,000 00 
43,000 00 
14,000 00 



$3,641,200 00 



The money in the State Treasury belonging to the State School Fund, subject to 
apportionment, is : 



Amount unapportioned July 7, 1902 

Received from property tax _._ 

Received from poll tax 

Received from interest on bonds 

Received from interest on State lands 

Received from tax on railroads 

Received from tax on collateral inheritances. 



Total i $2,392,943 06 

Less amount paid on restitution of interest on lands sold 

not the propertv of State 

Less amount paid on annulment of certificate of purchase .. 
Less amount paid San Luis Obispo County — interest on 

bonds erroneously paid State Treasurer. _ 

1,171 16 



Net amount subject to apportionment $2,391,771 90 




$1,089 55 
1,856,628 62 

270,192 45 
73,572 78 
13,102 11 
67,546 78 

110,810 77 



Respectfully submitted. 



E. P. COLGAN, Controller. 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 



Office of State Controller, 

Sacramento, Cal, July 6, 1903. 

Hon. T. J. KiBK, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with law, I have the honor to report as follows: The 
securities held in trust by the State Treasurer for the support of Common Schools con- 
sist of bonds of the State of California, aggregating one million seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand five hundred dollars ($1,726,500), together with bonds of various 
counties of this State, amounting to one million nine hundred thousand seven hundred 
dollars ($1,900,700), described as follows: 



State Funded Debt Bonds of 1873 

San Francisco Depot Bonds (State bonds) 

Fresno County Bonds 

Glenn County Bonds 

Humboldt County Bonds 

Inyo County Bonds 

Kern County Bonds 

Kings County Bonds 

Los Angeles County Bonds. 

Los Angeles County Bonds. 

Los Angeles County (Pomona High School) Bonds 

Lake County Bonds 

Marin County Bonds 

Merced County Bonds 

Monterey County Bonds 

Placer County Bonds 

Mono County Bonds _._ 

Mendocino County Bonds 

Riverside County Bonds .-.• 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds 

Santa Cruz County Bonds ^ 

Santa Clara County Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds... 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

Shasta County Bonds 

Sacramento (Jounty Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

San Francisco Park Improvement Bonds 

Trinity County Bonds. 

Town of San Buenaventura Bonds 



Total securities held in trust for School Fund 



6 
4 
6 
6 

5 

f 

5 
4 
5 
4 

4^ 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

^ 

4 
5 

f 

5 
5 
4 

6 
5 
5 



per cent 



u 

(( 

(( 

(( 

(i 

I( 

u 

(( 

t( 

u 

i( 

u 

t i 

(( 

(k 

(( 

u 

u 

it 

ii 

(.( 

u 

i i 

( t 

u 

( ( 

1 1 

( ( 

u 



$1,526,600 00 

200,000 00 
51,000 00 
28,000 00 
17,000 00 
40,000 00 

235,000 00 
32,000 00 
58,000 00 

137,000 00 
55,000 00 
43,800 00 

120,000 00 
88,600 00 

116,000 00 

14,000 00 

3,500 00 

92,500 00 

150,000 00 
8,000 00 
37,000 00 
23,000 00 
81,300 00 
30,000 00 
8,000 00 
40,000 00 
43,000 00 
80,000 00 

233,000 00 

5,000 00 

14,000 00 

17,000 a) 



$3,627,200 00 



The money in the State Treasury belonging to the State School Fund, subject to 
apportionment, is : 



Amount unapportioned January 5, 1903 

Received from property tax 

Received from poll tax -__ 

Received from interest on bonds 

Received from interest on State lands 

Received from tax on railroads 

Received from tax on collateral inheritances 

Total 



Less amount paid on restitution of interest on lands sold 

not the property of the State ._ 

Less amount paid on annulment of certificate of purchase . . 
Refund collateral inheritance tax -.. 



Net amount subject to apportionment. 



$1,362 06 

164 02 

4,579 76 



$1,918 29 

689,072 80 

177,059 36 

79,217 21 

12,914 16 

67,679 31 

179,636 67 



$1,207,497 80 



6,ia'> M 



$1,201 ,3i)l m 



Respectfully submitted. 

13— spi 



E. P. COLGAN, Controller. 
By W. W. Douglas, Deputy. 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 



Office of State Contbollbb, 

Sacbamento, Cal., January 4, 1904. 

Hon. T. J. KiBK, Superintend&tU of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib: In compliance with law, I have the honor to report as follows: The 
securities held in trust by the State Treasurer for the support of Common Schools con- 
sist of bonds of the State of California, aggregating one million seven hundred twenty- 
six thousand five hundred dollars ($1,726,500), together with bonds of various counties 
of this State, amounting to one million nine hundred twenty-one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ($1,921,200), and bonds of various municipalities of this State, amounting^ 
to five hundred twenty-nine thousand five hundred dollars ($529,500), described as 
follows : 



State Bonds. 



1873. 



State Funded Debt Bonds of 

San Francisco Depot Bonds 

County Bonds. 

Fresno County Bonds 

Glenn County Bonds 

Humboldt County Bonds 

Kern County Bonds 

Kings County Bonds __ 

Los Angeles County Bonds 

Los Angeles County Bonds 

Los Angeles County (Pomona Hi^h School) Bonds 

Los Angeles County (Pasadena City School District) Bonds 

Lake County Bonds 

Marin County Bonds 

Merced County Bonds 

Monterey County Bonds 

Placer CTounty Bonds 

Mono County Bonds 

Mendocino County Bonds 

Riverside County Bonds 

San Bernardino County (Redlands, Lugonia, and Crafton 

Union Hi^h School) Bonds... 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds 

Santa Cruz County Bonds 

Santa Clara County Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

Shasta CTounty Bonds 

Sacramento Cfounty Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

Trinity County Bonds 



Municipal Bonds. 

Los Angeles City School Bonds 

San Francisco Park Improvement Bonds. 

Town of San Buenaventura Bonds 

Town of Yreka Water Works Bonds 



6 
4 



6 
6 

7 

5 
4 
4 
5 
4 

5 
5 
4 
4 

5 

6 

1* 

5 

5 
5 
4 

5 



6 
5 
5 



per cent 



u 
a 
u 



$1,526,500 00 
200,000 00 



51,000 00 
27,000 00 
17,000 00 

235,000 00 
32,000 00 
54,000 00 

132,000 00 
55,000 00 
60,000 00 
43,800 00 

116,000 00 
88,600 00 

116,000 00 

12,000 00 

3,500 00 

90,000 00 

150,000 00 

60,000 00 

4,000 00 

36,000 00 

23,000 00 

76,300 00 

30,000 00 

8,000 00 

40,000 00 

40,000 00 

80,000 00 

233,000 00 

13,000 00 



480,000 00 

5,000 00 

17,000 OO 

32,500 00 



Total securities held in trust for School Fund . 



$4,177,200 00 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 

The amount of money in the State Treasury to the credit of the State School Fund 
subject to apportionment, is as follows : 



Amount unapportioned July 6, 1903 

Received from property tax 

Received from poll tax 

Received from tax on railroads 

Received from tax on collateral inheritances _ 

Received from interest on bonds 

Received from interest on State lands _, 

Transfer from Railway Tax Contingent Fund. 

Total .-- 



Less amount paid on restitution of interest on lands sold 

not property of the State _-_ 

Less amount paid on annulment of certificates of purchase 



Net amount subject to apportionment. 



$313 83 
227 18 



$855 17 

1,802,261 29 

306,175 66 

90,276 06 

154,606 14 

96,665 48 

26,636 43 

519 23 



$2,477,995 46 



541 01 



$2,477,454 45 



Respectfully submitted. 



E. P. COLGAN, Controller. 
By W. W. Douglas, Deputy. 



Office of State Controller, 

Sacramento, Cal., July 5, 1904. 

Hon. T. J. Kirk, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with law, I have the honor to report as follows: The 
securities held in trust by the State Treasurer for the support of Common Schools con- 
sist of bonds of the State of California, aggregating one million seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand five hundred ($1,726,500) dollars, together with bonds of various 
counties of this State, amounting to one million eight hundred and twenty-three thousand 
two hundred and fifty ($1,823,250) dollars, and bonds of various municipalities of this 
State, amounting to seven hundred and forty-five thousand ($745,000) dollars, described 
as follows : 



State Bonds. 

State Funded Debt Bonds of 1873 

San Francisco Depot Bonds -_- 

County Bonds. 

Fresno County Bonds _ 

Glenn County Bonds 

Humboldt County Bonds 

Kern County Bonds 

Kings County Bonds _ 

Lake County Bonds _ 

Los Angeles County Bonds 

Los Angeles County Bonds 

Los Angeles County (Pomona High School) Bonds 

Los Aneeles County (Pasadena City School District) Bonds. 

Marin County Bonds _ 

Mendocino County Bonds. 

Merced County Bonds.. _ 

Monterey County Bonds 

Placer CTounty Bonds... 

Riverside County Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

Sacramento County Bonds 

San Bernardino County (Redlands, Lugonia, and Crafton 

Union High School) Bonds 

San Diego (bounty Bonds 

San Diego County Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds 

San Joaquin County Bonds : 



Carried forward. 



6 
4 



6 

I* 

5 

^ 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 

^ 

5 
5 

5 



per cent 

u 



(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
II 
u 
(( 
u 
(( 
u 
(( 
(( 
u 
(( 
u 
u 
(( 
(( 

(( 
(( 

(( 
(( 
(( 



$1,526,500 00 
200,000 00 



51,000 00 
24,000 00 
16,000 00 

235,000 00 
26,000 00 
41,200 00 
54,000 00 

132,000 00 
52,250 00 
50,000 00 

112,000 00 
90,000 00 
43,000 00 

110,000 00 
12,000 00 

150,000 00 
77,000 00 

233,000 00 

60,000 00 
71,300 00 
20,000 00 
4,000 00 
33,000 00 



$3,423,250 00 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 



County Bondh — Continued. 



Brought forward _ 

San Luis Obispo County Bonds 

Santa Clara County Bonds 

Santa Cruz County Bonds 

Shasta County Bonds _ _ 

Trinity County Bonds 



6 
4 

6 

5 

Tulare County (Porterville High School) Bonds i 5 

Municipal Bonds. 

Bakerstield City Bonds j 4 

Long Beach Pier Bonds i5 

Los Angeles City School Bonds 3| 

Napa City Bonds 4 

Pomona Park and School Bonds 4 

San Buenaventura City Bonds 5 

Yreka Town Water Works Bonds 5 



per cent 



(t 



(( 



ii 



n 



Total securities held in trust for School Fund. 



$3,423,250 00 
4,000 00 
23,000 00 
24,000 00 
40,000 00 
10,500 00 
25,000 00 



a5,ooo 00 

100,000 00 
468,000 00 
35,000 00 
58,500 00 
16,000 00 
32,500 00 



$4,294,760 00 



The amount of money in the State Treasury to the credit of the State School Fund, 
subject to apportionment, is as follows : 



Amount unapportioned January 5, 1904 

Received from property tax 

Received from poll tax 

Received from tax on railroads 

Received from tax on collateral inheritances 

Received from interest on bonds 

Received from interest on State lands 



Total 



Less amount paid for expressage on county bonds 

Less amount paid on restitution of interest on lands sold 

not property of the State 

Less amount paid for annulment of certificates of purchase 
Less amount paid on repayment of State and county tax 

on San Francisco and San Mateo Electric Railway 

Less amount paid on refunding of collateral inheritance 

taxes 



$5 95 

708 06 
22 08 

322 50 

174 72 



Net amount subject to apportionment. 



$59 10 
732,567 79 
175,242 32 

55,083 25 
132,129 58 
115,669 69 

10,732 07 



$l,221,3a3 80 



1,233 31 



$1,220,150 49 



Respectfully submitted. 



E. P. COLGAN, Controller. 



REPOEtT OP SUPERINTSNDBNT OP PUBLIC INSTBDOnON, 



TABLE No. 6. 



Julj8,19W 
Child. 



Alaiueda 

Aiu*dor 

Butte 

falaveras 

Con Ira CostR. 

IielNorte.... 
Ki Dorado 

QIbd 



Humboldt . 

Lassen 

Lob Angclm 
Madera 

Mendooinii 
Modoc 



Monterey - 

NeTada . . . 
Orange 



Plac 

Plomtia 

Kiveraide 

Sacnunento ... 

aan Benito 

SanBernardinc 

Sun Diego 

Sail Franciticu- 
San Joaquin . . 
San Luia ObiKfi 

Sania Barlmra 
Santa Clara... 
Banta Crni!. ... 



Biakiyou'^!." 

Solano 

Sononiu 

Stanislanf-. 

Sutter 

Tehatnu 

Trinity 

TaoluDine . 

Ventura 

Yolo 

TolalB . .. . 



r>,387 
3,S84 
3,871 



7,«37 I 
M2,l»l 
7,600 



28,lfi0 73 
18, 7^ as 
12,460 SO 
29,170 35 



»,942 84 

B,7H8 S6 

288,617 13 

0,501 93 



2,«W 19 
IM.au.'i 13 
32,901 7U 
a4,73.'i m 



fll,0llfi H7 
so, 71 7 43 
520,47H 41) 
47,9ai OO 
34,9TH 86 
22,071 06 
30,68,') 61 
1»,364 SO 
3Ii,960 14 



14,146 47 
9,3BS 67 
6,259 aO 



3,415 44 
144,986 07 

4,773 27 
11,417 97 

3.646 56 
16,830 03 

7,707 21 

4331 05 

1,361 41 
17,22H 07 
11,504 64 
12,425 91 
20,065 71 
10,885 11 

3,094 14 
16,IHg HO 
31,172 31 



IH.K*> 4 
14,400 
2.442 8 



7,524 34 
4,153 74 
8,997 63 
2,426 76 



'3,999 f2,38»,853 61 | (1,200,5.% 79 



22,186 90 
8,501 30 
33,068 10 
16,817 85 



17,728 60 
;t2,21R 90 
21,231 40 
30,105 35 
1«.6T5 S*5 

m,e.vi 25 

26,606 50 
5,191 30 
23,964 110 



1109,396 56 

240 21 

7,966 00 

13,716 72 

8,701 68 



a,82H 84 
12,626 64 
8.321 04 



7,771 92 
4.474 08 
1,288 66 
16,907 28 
11,119 68 
11,366 80 
19,821 38 
10,193 01 
3,070 08 
16,941 60 
29,652 48 
5,.'i60 16 
25,936 56 
2.'i,0e9 20 
285,124 32 
23,449 92 
15,830 88 
10,433 28 
14,791 92 
18,974 64 
17,518 80 
13,072 80 
2,552 16 
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TABLE No. 8. 



Statistieal Summary, by years, of the Publie Sehools of California, fk*om 1861 to 1904, 

inclusive. 



Years. 



Number 

of Children 

Listed by 

Census 

Marshals. 



Number 

of Children 

Enrolled 

on School 

Register. 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 



Number 

of 
Teachers. 



Number 
of Children 

Under 
Five Years 

of Age. 



Number 
of Census 

Children 
in Private 

Schools. 



1851- 
1852. 
1853- 
1854. 
1855- 
1856. 
1857. 
1858- 
1859- 
1860- 
1861- 
1862- 
1863- 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867- 
1868- 
1869. 
1870- 
1871- 
1872- 
1873- 
1874- 
1875- 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881- 
1882. 
1883- 
1884. 
1885. 
1886- 
1887. 
1888- 
1889- 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
18J)4. 
1895- 
1896. 
1897. 
1898- 
1899. 
1900- 
1901. 
1902. 
1903- 
1904. 



5,906 

17,821 

19,442 

20,075 

26,077 

30,039 

35,722 

40,530 

48,676 

57,917 

68,395 

71,821 

78,055 

86,031 

95,067 

84,179 

94,213 

104,118 

112,743 

121,751 

130,116 

137,351 

141,610 

159,717 

171,663 

184,787 

200,067 

205,475 

216,404 

215,978 

211,237 

216,330 

222,846 

235,672 

250,097 

259,973 

272,448 

270,500 

275,302 

280,882 

285,775 

294,033 

302,474 

313,637 

323,130 

330,709 

340,952 

347,624 

:^50,124 

361,157 

372,945 

373,999 

390,141 

407,398 



1,846 
3,314 
4,193 
9,746 



17,232 

19,822 

23,519 

26,993 

31,786 

36,566 

36,540 

47,588 

50,089 

50,273 

62,227 

65,828 

73,754 

85,808 

91,332 

94,720 

107,593 

120,240 

130,930 

140,468 

147,863 

154,064 

156,769 

158,765 

163,855 

168,024 

174,611 

179,801 

184,001 

189,220 

196,907 

207,050 

215,905 

221,756 

2S9,986 

238,106 

232,501 

235,837 

241,322 

249,335 

247,061 

259,459 

265,364 

269,736 

258,977 

264,038 

288,776 

299,038 



2,020 

4,635 

6,442 

8,495 

9,717 

11,183 

13,364 

14,750 

17,804 

19,262 

19,992 

24,794 

29,592 



43,681 

49,802 

54,271 

64,286 

65,700 

69,461 

72,283 

78,027 

83,391 

89,539 

94,696 

98,468 

100,966 

105,541 

107,177 

112,594 

124,814 

116,028 

125,718 

129,297 

132,277 

143,733 

146,589 

153,599 

158,875 

157,673 

164,664 

170,861 

176,083 

180,209 

185,424 

195,540 

197,395 

188,730 

197,217 

212,884 

222,182 



214 
301 
392 
486 
517 
744 
831 
932 
JI62 
919 
1,079 
1,155 
1,268 
1,389 
1,590 
1,687 
1,869 
2,052 
2,301 
2,336 
2,452 
2,693 
2,894 
3,077 
3,393 
3,453 
3,595 
3,737 
3,777 
3,930 
4,083 
4,242 
4,444 
4,888 
4,938 
5,255 
5,434 
5,659 
5,891 
6,136 
6,257 
6,589 
6,885 
7,190 
7,432 
7,366 
7,605 
7,810 
8,072 
8,333 
8,^52 



23,558 

28,300 

30,932 

35,334 

38,127 

39,081 

41,323 

42,733 

52,037 

52,975 

58,119 

57,983 

62,940 

66,292 

69,723 

70,086 

73,876 

78,650 

83,595 

88,951 

85,061 

86,633 

87,635 

88,068 

86,490 

86,709 

87,643 

• 89,758 

92,507 

89,940 

98,203 

104,174 

106,302 

110,270 

112,423 

115,886 

119,201 

122,637 

124,113 

123,994 

120,939 

118,642 

116,071 

116,545 

118,695 

117,892 

120,871 



5,438 
6,306 
6,886 
9,158 
11,350 
12,478 
15,671 
14,026 
14,820 
16,273 
16,198 
15,524 
13,787 
12,607 
14,149 
15,021 
14,625 
15,344 
15,310 
15,432 
14,953 
13,898 
14,572 
15,957 
17,953 
19,519 
18,919 
22,661 
20,768 
21,044 
21,460 
22,587 
20,886 
22,164 
21,779 
20,502 
21,405 
20,770 
20,620 
22,957 
23,304 
24,463 
24,350 
29,200 
37,226 



* Includes High Schools 
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TABLE No. 0. 
Number of Gra4es op Tears in Course of Study for Primary and Grammar Schools. 



Counties. 



Number of Grades or 
Years in 



Primary 
Course. 



Grammar 
Course. 



Total 

Number of 

Grades in 

Course of 

Study. 



Years or 
Grades in 
which Ex- 
aminations 
are held for 
Graduation 
from Gram- 
mar Schools. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt _. ._ 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen __.._ 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa -.' 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas -. 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino - 

San Diego 

San Francisco -. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara . . 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba-... 



;> 
5 
7 
6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 


(; 

4 
5 
6 
5 



3 
4 

2 

4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 



4 


4 


5 


; 3 


4 


i 4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


5 


3 


6 


3 


5 


3 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


5 


4 


6 


3 


4 


4 


6 


3 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


5 


3 


7 


2 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


4 


6 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


4 


« 


3 


6 


3 


5 


4 


3 


5 


4 


4 


« 


3 


6 


3 



8 


7,8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 9 


9 


9 


8 


i 8 


8 


: 8 


9 


8,9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


5, 6, 7, 8 


8 


7,8 


8 




9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8* 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


8,9 


9 


7,8,9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8,9 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8 


7,8 


8 


8 


8 


No exam'n. 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


4,5,6,7,8,9t 


9 


8,9 


8 


7,8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8,9 


8 


8t 


8 


7,8 


8 


7,8 


9 


9 


9 


8,9 


9 


H 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


n 



* One year post-graduate work optional, 
t Ninth year's work optional. 
t Tenth year's work optional. 
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TABLE No. 10. 



Number of Pupils Graduatlnff fpom Hlffh and Grammap Sehools. 



Counties. 



From Grammar Schools. 



Boys. 



1903. 



1904. 



Alameda ... 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras.-.. 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 
Del Norte .. 
El Dorado.. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt.. 

Inyo. 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Marin _ 

Mariposa... 
Mendocino . 

Merced : 

Modoc 

Mono.- 

Monterey .. 

Napa__ 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer --_.'.. 

Plumas 

Riverside .. 
Sacramento 
San Benito . 
S.Bernard 'o 
San Diego.. 
San Fran'co 
San Joaquin 
S. L. Obispo 
San Mateo.. 
S. Barbara.. 
Santa Clara- 
Santa Cruz . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus.. 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne -- 

Ventura 

Yolo -.. 

Yuba 

Totals .... 



339 



386 



32 
39 

8 

30 
89 

9 

9 
65 
32 
52 
17 
34 
27 
18 
11 
445 
23 
41 

2 
67 
35 
13 

8 
39 
64 

7 

76 
51 
12 
70 
91 
35 
87 
33 
599 
75 
13 

7 

26 

71 

101 

43 

2 
13 
52 
56 
36 
22 
26 

3 
83 
18 
52 
21 
15 



3,354 



3,917 



Girls. 



Total. 



1903. 



21 

26 

10 

32 

51 

10 

12 
140 

19 

40 
8 

51 

40 

21 

15 

683 

9 

21 
7 

52 

39 
9 
7 I 

30 

61 i 
6 
120 

56 

13 

79 
109 

26 

98 
105 
607 

66 

40 

40 

21 
147 

88 

35 
1 

33 

54 

58 

37 

21 

27 

8 

100 

19 

65 

25 

13 



463 



40 
53 
20 
40 
79 
22 
11 

115 
34 
75 
12 
47 
32 
22 
19 

625 
27 
23 
12 
80 
36 
26 
3 

59 

88 

8 

116 
64 
16 
84 

134 
28 

116 
50 

605 

121 
25 
14 
29 
73 
90 
50 
4 
15 
85 
87 
57 
25 
42 
6 

113 
24 
65 
30 
24 



1904. 



19as. 



1904. 



From High Schools. 



Boys. 



1903. 



1904. 



Girls. 



1903. 



438 



37 

52 

15 

53 

58 

9 

20 

237 

26 

79 

16 

62 

47 

23 

27 

1,236 

18 

48 

16 

67 

59 

24 

3 

40 

67 

8 

206 

85 

16 

108 

133 

36 

132 

128 

620 

120 

57 

37 

55 

144 

91 

53 

4 

34 

92 

87 

51 

19 

26 

13 

104 

44 

77 

32 

16 



4,263 1 5,407 



802 



72 
92 
28 
70 

168 
31 
30 

180 
66 

127 
29 
81 
59 
40 
30 
1,070 
50 
64 
14 

147 
71 
39 
11 
98 

152 
15 

192 

115 
28 

154 

225 
63 

203 

83 

1,204 

196 
38 
21 
55 

144 

191 

93 

6 

28 

137 

143 

93 

47 

68 

9 

196 
42 

117 
51 
39 



7,617 



824 



115 



58 

78 

25 

85 
109 

19 

32 
377 

45 
119 

24 
113 

87 

44 

42 
1,919 

27 

69 

23 
119 

98 

33 

10 

70 
130 

14 
326 
141 

29 
187 
242 

62 

230 

233 

1,227 

186 

97 

77 

76 
291 I 
179 : 

88 I 
5 

67 ii 
146 
145 

88 

40 

53 

21 
204 

63 
142 

57 

29 



119 



176 



9,324 



2 



23 
1 

7 



15 
5 



125 



9 
6 



8 
11 

8 
18 

7 



20 
16 

3 
25 
27 
103 
24 
13 

4 
13 
53 
23 

8 



6 
15 
24 

7 



19 



6 

7 
10 



799 



6 
2 
2 



39 

2 

16 



5 
10 



136 



5 



6 
12 



6 

8' 



37 

7 

14 



11 

18 



210 
9 

7 



15 
8 



4 
14 

6 

14 

6 



12 

8 
14 
46 

7 



32 
22 

4 

30 

28 

122 

18 

3 

4 
22 
53 
26 

2 



1 

10 

23 

5 

1 



32 



19 
6 
4 



878 



25 
24 
6 
39 
24 
131 
25 
14 
11 
25 
85 
39 
28 



6 
22 
40 
17 



45 



26 
10 
12 



1,275 



1904. 



179 



Total. 



1903. 



291 



10 



9 
6 
1 



58 

2 

18 



16 

20 

1 



242 

7 
4 



12 

7 



21 

4 

17 

26 

7 



32 
24 

7 
51 
38 
175 
21 
12 

7 
28 
89 
37 

2 



13 
1 
5 



11 
33 
54 



2 

9 



39 



14 

5 

18 



1,370 



60 

8 

21 



26 
23 



335 

9 

10 



24 
14 



20 
19 
22 
64 
14 



45 
40 
9 
64 
51 

234 
49 
27 
15 
38 

138 
62 
36 



12 
37 
64 
24 



6 
64" 



32 
17 
22 



2,074 



1904. 



296 



12 



15 

8 
3 



97 

4 

34 



21 

30 

1 



378 
7 
9 



18 
19 



26 
18 
23 
40 
13 



64 
46 
11 
81 
06 

297 
39 
15 
17 
50 

142 

63 

4 



12 
43 

77 
5 
3 
9 



71 



33 
11 
22 



2,248 
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TABLE No. 11. 



Average Cost per Pupil per Annum. 

(Estimate based on cost of teachers* salaries and current expense.) 



Ooiinties 


Primary and 
Grammar Schools. 


High Schools. 




1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


Alameda 


$24 45 
34 08 
18 88 
21 30 
21 12 

25 21 
20 31 

20 16 
18 70 
12 80 

26 84 

21 03 
36 51 

36 20 
15 41 

22 68 

37 00 

22 77 

27 47 

23 77 
23 63 
12 69 

28 01 

29 49 
22 55 
22 25 
20 47 

26 56 

20 90 

21 64 
25 46 

25 03 

22 60 

27 50 

23 33 

26 58 

24 00 

24 19 

22 81 

23 69 

25 85 
29 50 
23 49 
31 06 

21 26 

22 34 

23 60 

20 00 

24 90 

26 86 

21 58 
37 07 
21 89 

21 30 

22 66 
20 58 

25 74 


$22 35 

28 62 
18 34 

29 08 
21 93 

27 26 
18 65 

21 86 

22 80 

22 22 

28 90 

20 40 

30 40 
26 14 
14 70 

23 10 
36 45 

21 50 
36 94 
21 40 

25 00 
32 61 

29 53 

31 09 
39 79 

23 00 
21 45 

24 83 

21 67 

22 32 

26 81 

26 62 , 

32 62 

27 80 
24 21 

24 21 

22 82 

25 02 

24 24 

23 92 

32 45 
23 80 

26 66 
31 12 

22 27 
21 08 

25 80 

20 50 

21 52 

27 78 

23 39 

33 47 
21 18 

26 95 

25 13 
21 77 

26 09 


$44 22 


$46 66 


Alpine ._ . _. -. 




Amador _ __ 




32 46 


Butte - 


58 44 


67 80 


Calaveras 




Colusa .- 


81 58 
68 75 
79 85 


78 84 


Con tra Costa 


69 97 


Del Norte 


104 07 


El Dorado i 




Fresno 


61 40 
87 30 

47 13 
34 88 
77 50 
59 02 

48 38 


57 00 


Glenn : 


87 93 


Humboldt . 


48 33 


Inyo _- 

Kern 

Kings 


61 64 
71 64 
63 91 


Lake 


63 23 


Lassen 


106 91 


Los Angeles . 


70 28 

100 65 

68 84 


55 42 


Madera _ 

Marin 


92 66 
63 51 


Mariposa _ . 




Menaocino 


61 44 
110 25 


74 08 


Merced 


98 92 


Modoc . -- 


62 75 


Mono . -- - 






Monterey 


44 70 
64 57 
47 90 
44 61 
58 34 


44 30 


Napa _ 


72 13 


Nevada 

Grange _ , 


69 41 

56 85 


Placer . 


73 22 


Plumas . 




Riverside _ 


63 89 
28 60 
62 97 
58 19 
43 97 
45 00 
45 26 
69 08 
67 08 
71 35 
40 11 
50 00 
89 62 


55 93 


Sacramento 


48 23 


San Benito.. _ 


59 17 


San Bernardino 


64 89 


San Diego 


60 50 


San Francisco 


47 72 


San Joaquin 


48 41 


San Luis Gbispo 

San Mateo 


65 81 
82 00 


Santa Barbara _ 

Santa Clara _ . 


98 76 
39 83 


Santa Cruz _ 


51 93 


Shasta __ 

Sierra 


73 56 


Siskiyou _ _ 


79 04 
63 96 
59 94 
65 98 
78 20 
53 61 


138 78 


Solano.-- 


70 71 


Sonoma 


44 30 


Stanislaus _ _ _ 


75 44 


Sutter 


84 40 


Tehama _ 


81 75 


Trinity _ 




Tulare 


43 92 


49 48 


Tuolumne _ 


152 44 


Ventura _ 


85 28 
81 21 
39 71 


76 88 


Yolo 


84 57 


Yuba 


47 00 






Averages _ 


$23 17 


$23 35 


$54 12 


$60 10 
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STATE fflGH SCHOOL FUND, 



An Act creating a fund for the benefit and support of high schools^ 

and providing for its distribution. 

[Approved March 2, 1903.] 

The People of the State of California, represented in Senate and 

Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby levied annually for the fifly-fifth and 
fifty-sixth fiscal years, eliding respectively June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and four, and June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and five, an ad va- 
lorem tax of one and one half cents upon every hundred dollars of the 
value of the taxable property of the State, which tax shall be collected 
by the several officers charged with the collection of State taxes, in the 
same manner and at the same time as other State taxes are collected, 
upon all and any class of property, which tax is for the support of regu- 
larly established high schools of the State. And it is further enacted 
that, beginning with the fifty-seventh fiscal year, to wit : July first, nine- 
teen hundred and six, it shall be the duty of the State Controller, annu- 
ally, between the tenth day of August and the first day of September, at 
the time that he is required to estimate the amount necessary for other 
school taxes, to estimate the amount necessary to be levied for the sup- 
port of high schools. This amount he shall estimate by determining the 
amount required at fifteen dollars per pupil in average daily attendance 
in all the duly established high schools of the State for the last preced- 
ing school year, as certified to him by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This amount the State Controller, between the 
dates above given, must certify to the State Board of Equalization. 

Sec. 2. The State Board of Equalization at the time when it annu- 
ally determines and fixes the rate of State taxes to be collected, must 
declare the levy and the rate of tax for the support of State high schools 
in conformity with the provisions of section one of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The money collected as provided in sections one and two 
hereof, after deducting the proportionate share of expenses of collect- 
ing the same to which other taxes are subject, must be paid into the 
State Treasury, to be by the State Treasurer converted into a separate 
fund, hereby created, to be called the ** State High School Fund." 

Sec. 4. The money paid into the State High School Fund is hereby 
appropriated without reference to fiscal years for the use and support 
of regularly established State high schools and is exempt from the pro- 
visions of part three, title one, article eighteen, of an Act entitled **An 
Act to establish a Political Code,'' approved March twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, relating to the State Board of Examiners. 
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Sec. 5. The money in said State High School Fund shall be appor- 
tioned to the high schools of the State by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the following manner: He shall apportion one 
third of the annual amount among the county, district, city, union, or 
joint union high schools of the State, irrespective of the number of 
pupils enrolled or in average daily attendance therein, except as here- 
inafter provided; the remaining two thirds of the annual amount he 
shall apportion among such schools pro rata upon the basis of average 
daily attendance as shown by the official reports of the County or City 
and County School Superintendents for the last preceding school year ; 
provided, that such high schools have been organized under the law of 
the State, or have been recognized as existing under the high 
school laws of the State and have maintained the grade of in- 
struction required by law of the high schools; and provided, that no 
school shall be eligible to a share of said State High School Fund that 
has not during the last preceding school year employed at least two 
regularly certificated high school teachers for a period of not less than 
one hundred and eighty days with not less than twenty pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance for such length of time, except in newly estab- 
lished high schools wherein the minimum average daily attendance for 
the first year of one hundred and eighty days may be but twelve pupils 
and but one teacher; and provided, that before receiving State aid, 
each school shall furnish satisfactory evidence to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the possession of a reasonably good equip- 
ment of building, laboratory, and library, and of having maintained, 
the preceding school year, proper high school instruction for a term of 
at least one hundred and eighty days ; provided further, that the fore- 
going provisions relating to the average daily attendance and the num- 
ber of teachers employed shall not operate to disqualify any legally 
established high school existing at the date of the passage of this Act 
from receiving a share of said State High School Fund until July 1, 
1904. 

Sec. 6. The principal of every high school entitled to State aid 
in accord with the foregoing provisions shall annually at the close of 
the term and prior to receiving his last month's salary and as a pre- 
requisite for such salary make out under oath and deliver to the 
County Superintendent of the county or city and county wherein such 
high school is situated a full and complete report of said high school 
for the entire term or school year ; such report to show the number of 
pupils enrolled, the average daily attendance, number of teachers reg- 
ularly employed, the courses of instruction pursued, and such other 
information as may be required by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the County Superintendent of Schools, the said report to 
be made upon blanks furnished by said Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as other school report blanks are furnished; provided, 
that in the case of joint union high school districts the principals 
thereof shall report as above required to County Superintendents 
of each of the counties having territory within such joint union high 
school districts, and in such reports the statistics of attendance and 
other data for each county separately and collectively shall be given. 

Sec. 7. The County Superintendent of every county, or city and 
county, wherein is located a high school, or the building or buildinj??. 
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of a joint union high school, shall annually, at the time required for 
making reports of primary and grammar schools, make report under 
oath to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, showing the number 
of pupils enrolled, average daily attendance, number of teachers regu- 
larly employed, and such other information regarding the high schools 
of his county, or city and county, as he may deem proper, or as may 
be required by the Superintendent of Public Instruction; said report 
to be made upon blanks furnished by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the County or City and County 
Superintendent of Schools of every county, or city and countyj wherein 
is located a high school, or the building or buildings of a joint union 
high school, on the order of the Board of Trustees of such high school, 
to draw his requisition upon the County Auditor against the funds of 
such high school, but no requisition shall be drawn unless the money 
is in the fund to pay it, and no requisition shall be drawn upon the 
order of the Board of High School Trustees or Board of Education 
against the State High School Fund, except for teachers' salaries, and 
the order shall state the monthly salary of the teacher, and name the 
month or months for which such salary is due. Upon the receipt of 
such requisition the Auditor shall draw his warrant upon the County 
Treasurer in favor of the parties for the amount stated in such requi- 
sition, and the County Treasurer is hereby authorized to pay the same. 

Sec. 9. High schools organized under the present law for the 
establishment of high schools and receiving State aid under this Act 
shall within one year after first beginning to receive such State aid 
provide at least one course of study such as will prepare pupils for 
admission to one of the colleges of the University of California, and for 
that purpose said high schools shall be subject to inspection by a duly 
accredited representative of said university. High schools eligible to 
receive State aid as herein provided shall admit as students only such 
pupils as have completed the full course of instruction prescribed for 
the primary and grammar schools of the county or city and county 
wherein the high school is located, or an equivalent course, or such 
pupils as may show by thorough examination that their qualifications 
are equivalent to the requirements for graduation from said primary 
and grammar school course ; provided, that pupils otherwise qualified 
to enter a high school and residing in territory wherein no high school 
exists shall have the right to attend any high school that receives State 
aid under the provisions of this Act without the payment of tuition 
fee, if such schools have room or accommodations for them. 

Sec. 10. The State Controller must keep a separate account of 
the High School Fund raised as provided in sections one and two of 
this Act. He must on the first Monday in January and on the first 
Monday in July in every year report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction a statement of all moneys belonging to the State High 
School Fund. He must draw his warrant on the State Treasurer in 
favor of any County or City and County Treasurer whenever 
such Treasurer presents, with his indorsement, an order drawn 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction against the State High 
School Fund, and the State Treasurer is hereby authorized to pay 
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the same ; provided, that in the case of counties having joint union high 
school districts the order of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the warrant of the State Controller shall be in favor of the County 
Treasurer of that county wherein the high school building or buildings 
are located or wherein the high school is being conducted. 

Sec. 11. It is hereby made the duty of the Treasurer of every 
county, or city and county, that receives State money under the pro- 
visions of this Act to place the same to the credit of the funds of the 
respective high schools of his county, or city and county, in accord 
with the apportionment made by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and to pay out the same according to the provisions of sec- 
tion eight of this Act. 

Sec. 12. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 



APPORTIONMENT OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND. 



Having received from the State Controller the following communica- 
tions relating to the amount of money in the hands of the State Treas- 
urer available for the support of High Schools that meet the 
requirements of an Act of the Legislature approved March 2, 1903, 
entitled **An Act creating a fund for the benefit and support of High 
Schools, and providing for its distribution'': 

Controller'b Department, State of California, 
Sacramento, January 4, 1904. 

Hon. Thomas J. Kirk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento: 

Dear Sir : Under and in compliance with the provisions of an Act of the Legislature 
approved March 2, 1903 (Statutes of 1903, page 64): "An Act creating a fund for the 
benefit and support of High Schools, and providing for its distribution," there has been 
raised from taxes on property, and there is now in the State Treasury subject to appor- 
tionment in accordance with said Act, the sum of one hundred sixty-four thousand 
ninety-three and thirty-eight one hundredths dollars ($164,093.38). 

Verv trulv vours, 

E. P. COLGAN, Controller. 

Controller's Department, State of California, 
Sacramento, July 1, 1904. 
Hon. Thomas J. Kirk, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

State Capitol, Sacramento, Cal. : 

Dear Sir: In pursuance of Chapter LX of the laws 1903 (Stats. 1903j p. 64), "An Act 
creating a fund for the benefit and support of High Schools, and providing for its distri- 
bution,"' approved March 2, 1903, I beg to inform you that there is now on hand in the 
State Treasury and subiect to apportionment as by law provided, the sum of sixty-eight 
thousand three hundrea thirty-three and ninety-five one hundredths ($68,333.95) dollars. 

Very truly yours, 

E. P. COLGAN, State Controller. 
By W. W. DoFGLAS, Deputy. 

I did, in pursuance of the terms and conditions of said Act, apportion 
said money to High Schools in the different counties of the State, as 
follows : 

14— spi 
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APPORTIONMENT OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND. 



Countv, and Name 
of School. 



CD 



January 8, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i Basis. 



A ppor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



July 7, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
\ Basis. 



Appor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



Alameda. 

Alameda 

Berkeley _ 

Oakland 

Oakland Polytechnic 

Union No. l.. 

Union No. 2 

Union No. 3 



Total 



Butte. 



Chico -- 

Gridley 

Oroville 

Total - 



Colusa. 

Colusa - 

Pierce Joint Union.. 

Total _ 

Contra Costa. 

Alhambra Union 

Mount Diablo Union 
John Swett Union .. 
Liberty Union _ 



Total 

Del Norte. 
Del Norte County 

Total 



Fresno. 

Alta Joint 

Clovis Union 

Fowler Union 

Fresno 

Sanger Union 

Selma Union 

Washington Union. 

Total 



Glenn. 

Glenn County _ 

Orland Joint Union- 
Total 

Humboldt. 

Areata Union 

Eureka 

Total 

Bishop 
Total 



325 

508 

836 

263 

44 

56 

64 



46 
14 

48 



47 
36 



29 
45 
29 
22 



21 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



18 
26 
37 
266 
42 
89 
53 



29 
17 



Inyo. 



30 
90 



23 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 60 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$2,564 25 

4,008 12 

6,596 04 

2,075 07 

347 16 

441 84 

504 96 



$362 94 
110 46 
378 72 



$370 83 
284 04 



$228 81 
355 05 
228 81 
173 58 



$165 69 



$142 02 
205 14 
291 93 

2,098 74 
331 38 
702 21 
418 17 



$228 81 
134 13 



$236 70 
710 10 



$181 47 



$2,946 

4,a90 

6,978 

2,457 

729 

824 

887 



75 
62 
54 
57 
66 
34 
46 



$19,214 94 



$745 44 
492 96 
761 22 



$1,999 62 



$753 33 
666 54 



$1,419 87 



$611 31 
737 55 
611 31 
556 08 



$2,516 25 



$548 19 



$548 19 



$524 52 
587 64 
674 43 

2,481 24 
713 88 

1,084 71 
800 67 



$6,867 09 



$611 31 
516 63 



$1,127 94 



$619 20 
1,092 60 

$1,711 80 



$563 97 
$563 97 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 



$1,101 75 
1,722 12 
2,834 04 
891 57 
149 16 
189 84 
216 96 



$156 94 

47 46 

162 72 



$159 33 
122 04 



$98 31 

152 55 

98 31 

74 58 



$71 19 



$61 02 
88 14 
125 43 
901 74 
142 38 
301 71 
179 67 



$98 31 
57 63 



$101 70 
3a5 10 



$77 97 



$1,264 

1,884 

2,996 

1,054 

311 

352 

379 



18 
55 
47 
00 
59 
27 
39 



$8,242 45 



$318 37 
209 89 
325 15 



$853 41 



$321 76 

284 47 

$606 23 



$260 74 
314 98 
260 74 
237 01 



$1,073 47 
$233 62 



$233 62 



$223 45 

250 57 
287 87 
1,064 16 
304 81 
464 14 
342 10 



$2,937 10 



$260 74 
220 06 



$480 80 

$264 13 
467 63 

$731 66 

$240 40 
$240 40 
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APPORTIONMENT OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 



County, and Name 
of School. 



So 
is. 
^5 



January 8, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
\ Basis. 



A ppor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



July 7, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
\ Basis. 



Appor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



Kern. 

Kern County. 

Total -. 



Kings. 

Hanford Union 
Lemoore 



Total 



Lalce. 

Clear Lake Union.-. 

Total 



Los Angreles. 

Alhambra 

Citrus Union 

Compton Union 

Covina _ 

El Monte Union 

Glendale Union 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles (Com'l) 
Los Nietos Val. Un'n 

Monrovia 

Pasadena City 

Pomona Citv 

San Pernanao Union 
Santa'Monica City .. 
Whittier 



Total 

Madera. 
Madera 



Total 

Marin. 
San Rafael... 



Total 

Mendoeino. 

Port Bragg Union. 

Mendocino-- 

UMah _. 



Total 

Mereed. 
Merced 



West Side Union 

Total 



Monterey. 

Pacific Grove... 
Salinas _.. 



Total 



148 



114 
20 



47 



29 

34 

56 

32 

20 

34 

59 

660 

105 

50 

29 

288 

110 

25 

34 

44 



39 



70 



27 
44 

80 



86 
25 



47 
106 



1382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
38? 50 
382 50 



$1,167 72 



$382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 
382 60 
382 50 



$382 60 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$899 46 
157 80 



$370 83 



$228 81 
268 26 
441 84 
252 48 
157 80 
268 26 
465 51 

4,418 40 
828 45 
394 50 
228 81 

2,272 32 
867 90 
197 25 
268 26 
347 16 



$307 71 



$552 30 



$213 03 
347 16 
631 20 



$678 54 
197 25 



$370 83 
836 34 



$1,650 22 



$1,660 22 



$1,281 96 
540 30 



$1,822 26 



$753 33 



$753 33 



$611 31 

650 76 

824 34 

634 98 

540 30 

650 76 

848 01 

4,800 90 

1,210 95 

777 00 

611 31 

2,654 82 

1,250 40 

579 75 

650 76 

729 66 



$18,026 01 



$690 21 



$690 21 



$934 80 



$934 80 



$695 63 

729 66 

1,013 70 



$2,338 89 



$1,061 04 
579 75 



$1,640 79 



$763 33 
1,218 84 

$1,972 17 



$162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 



$162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$601 72 



$386 46 
67 80 



$169 33 



$98 31 
116 26 
189 84 
108 48 

67 80 
116 26 
200 01 
1,898 40 
365 96 
169 60 

98 31 
976 32 
372 90 

84 75 
116 26 
149 16 



$132 21 



$237 30 



$91 63 
149 16 
271 20 



$291 54 
84 75 



$159 33 
859 34 



$664 16 



$664 15 



$648 89 
230 23 



$779 12 
$321 76 



$321 76 



$260 74 
277 69 
362 27 
270 91 
230 23 
277 69 
362 44 

2,060 83 
618 38 
331 93 
260 74 

1,138 76 
635 33 
247 18 
277 69 
311 59 



$7,714 39 



$294 64 



$294 64 



$399 73 
$399 73 



$253 96 
311 69 
433 63 



$999 18 



$463 97 
247 18 



$701 15 



$321 76 
621 77 

$843 63 
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APPORTIONMENT OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 



County, and Name 
of School. 



15. 
«-1 



January 8, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i Basis. 



Appor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Napa. 

Napa 

St. Helena Union ... 

Total 



76 
35 



Nevada. 

Grass Valley . _ 

Meadow Lake Union 
Nevada City. 



Total 

Orange. 

Anaheim 

Pullerton Union 

Santa Ana City 



Total 

Plaeer. 

Placer County. 



Total 

Riverside. 

Banning _ _ 

Corona 

Elsinore __ 

Hemet Union. _ 
Perris Union. ._ 

Riverside 

San Jacinto 



Total 

Saepamento. 

Elk Grove 

Sacramento 



Total 



San Benito. 
Hollister 41 



63 
31 
71 



62 

61 

275 



68 



27 
34 
13 
26 
14 
252 
20 



22 
303 



Total 

San Bernardino. 

Chino 

Colton 

Needles (first year). 

Ontario 

Redlands 

San Bernardino 



Total.. 

San Diegro. 

Cuyamaca 

El Cajon Valley. 

Escondido 

Pallbrook 

National City . . 

Ramona 

San Diego 



10 

36 

9 

88 

220 

172 



Total 



14 
20 
74 
27 
26 
12 
300 



^2 50 
382 50 



IJS82 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 


382 50 


382 50 


382 50 


382 50 


382 50 


$382 60 


382 50 


382 50 


382 50 


382 60 


382 50 


382 50 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



July 7, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i Basis. 



Appor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Totol 
Appor- 
tionment. 



$691 76 
276 15 



$974 26 
658 65 



$162 43 
162 43 



$254 25 
118 65 



481 29 
2,169 76 



$536 52 



$213 03 
268 26 
102 57 
205 14 
110 46 

1,988 28 
157 80 



$173 58 
2,390 67 



$323 49 



$78 90 

284 04 

71 01 

694 32 

1,735 80 

1,367 08 



$110 46 
157 80 
583 86 
213 03 
205 14 
94 68 

2,367 00 



$l,aS2 90 



$497 07 , 
244 59 i 
560 19 I 



$879 57 ' $162 43 
627 09 j 162 43 
942 69 i| 162 43 



$213 57 
105 09 
240 69 



$2,449 35 



$489 18 ! $871 68 



863 79 



$162 43 
162 43 



2,552 25 162 43 



$210 18 
208 79 
932 25 



$4,287 72 



$919 02 



$919 02 



$595 53 
650 76 
485 07 
587 64 
492 96 

2,370 78 
540 30 



$5,723 04 



$162 43 ' $230 52 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$91 53 
115 26 
44 07 
88 14 
47 46 
854 28 
67 80 



$556 08 I, $162 43 $74 58 
2,773 17 ! 162 43 1,027 17 



$3,329 25 



$705 99 



$705 99 



$461 40 

666 54 

453 51 

1,076 82 

2,118 30 

1,739 58 



$6,516 15 



$492 96 
,540 30 
966 36 
596 53 
587 64 
477 18 

2,749 50 



$6,409 47 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$33 90 
122 04 
30 51 
298 32 
745 80 
583 08 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$47 46 
67 80 

250 86 

91 53 

88 14 

40 68 

1,017 00 




$416 68 
281 08 



$697 76 



$376 00 
267 52 
403 12 

$1,046 64 



$372 61 

369 22 

1,094 68 



$1,836 51 
$392 95 



$392 95 



$253 96 
277 69 
206 50 
250 57 
209 89 

1,016 71 
^ 23 



$2,445 55 



$237 01 
1,189 60 



$1,426 61 



$301 42 



$301 42 



$196 33 
284 47 
192 94 
460 76 
908 23 
745 51 



$2,788 23 



$209 89 
230 23 
413 29 
253 96 
250 57 
203 11 

1,179 43 



$2,740 48 



REPOBT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTBUOnON. 
APPOBTIONHENT OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND— Contliiued, 



"""SkSi""- 


ij 


January », 1904. 


July 7, IBM. 


Appot- 


on Atlend- 


«SL. 


Appoi- 
I Ba" ts- 


Appor- 
on'At'und- 


Total 
Appor- 


San FF&naltoo. 

OirU' 

Humboldf 


527 
S09 

239 


382 60 

382 60 

383 50 
382 50 


tl,158 03 
4,016 01 
4,765 56 
2,201 31 
1,886 71 


M,54U53 
4,398 61 
5,148 08 
2 683 81 
2,288 21 


$102 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 


$1,786 53 
1,146 82 
2,047 56 
916 81 
810 21 


$1,948 96 
1,308 26 
2,200 90 
1,108 24 
972 64 










$7,648 08 
1,349 19 




|18,93B 12 

1856 90 
2,378 87 


16,198 89 

$365 83 
1,020 10 


San JoaqiUD. 


eo 

253 


'^S 


f4T3 40 
1,996 17 


$162 43 
162 43 


C203 40 

857 67 






Total 


J3,234 57 

$540 30 

808 56 

12,157 42 

J571 86 
1,0(38 93 


$1,385 93 
$230 23 


Sui Luis Obispo. 

Arroyo Grande 


20 
54 
54 


1382 50 
382 60 
382 50 


$157 BO 
426 06 
426 06 


J162 43 

162 43 

163 43 

$162 43 
162 43 


$67 80 
183 06 

$81 36 

2IMB3 


San Luia Obiapo 


345 49 
$92121 

$243 79 
457 36 


San Mateo. 
San Mateo Union — 
Sequoia Union 


24 
87 


382 60 


U86 43 


Total 


Jl,610 71» 

1784 80 
1,689 67 
942 69 
402 96 

$3,810 21 

»737 5.^ 
808 56 

5S6 08 
l,17it 39 
4,185 48 
1,305 63 


$701 15 

$335 32 
681 10 
403 12 
209 88 


Santa BarbaFS. 


51 

153 
71 
14 


1382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 


$402 39 
1,207 17 
660 19 
110 46 


«8 

162 43 
162 43 


$172 89 
518 67 
240 69 
47 46 


Santa Barbara 


Sania Yne^ Valley „ 


Total 


$1,629 4H 

$314 98 
345 49 

337 01 
501 82 
1,796 41 


Santa Clara. 


54 

58 
22 
101 
482 
117 


»383 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 

382 50 

383 60 
382 50 


fS55 05 
426 06 

173 58 
796 89 
3,802X8 


$162 43 
162 43 

162 43 

163 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 


$152 55 
183 06 
196 63 

342 39 
1,633 98 
396 63 






Mountain View . 








Total 


$9,612 81' 

$1,471 .32 
1,U)2 60 


$4,116 82 

$630 25 
467 63 


Santa Cruz. 


138 
90 


W82 50 
382 50 


11,088 82 
710 10 


$162 43 

162 43 


$467 82 
305 10 


WsUonville -. 




$2,563 92 
$l.(e3 15 


$1,097 78 
$450 58 


Shasta. 

8 haatft County 


86 


1382 50 


(670 65 


$162 43 


1288 15 


Tuliil.._ 


$1,053 15 


$460 58 



mboldt School gave that h 
tiave bad. Deducting tbia 
the July apportionment. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND— Continued. 



County, and Name 
of School. 



=1 

So 



January 8, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i Basis. 



A ppor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



July 7, 1904. 



Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i Basis. 



Appor- 
tionment 
on Attend- 
ance. 



Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 



Siskiyou. 

Etna Union 

Siskiyou County 

Total 



Solano. 

Armijo Union 

Benicia 

Dixon Union.. 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 



Total 

Sonoma. 

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg 

Petaluma 

Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley, 



Total 

Sutter. 

Sutter City.... 

Total 

Tehama. 

Red Bluff 



Total 



Tulare. 



Dinuba 

Porterville 
Tulare ..-. 
Visalia 



Total 

Ventura. 

Oxnard 

Santa Paula _.- 
Ventura 



Total 



Yolo. 

Esparto 

Winters Joint. 
Woodland 

Total 

Yuba. 

Marysville 

Total 



31 
51 



46 
37 
29 
86 
59 



11 
63 
72 
136 
34 



Total 

Stanislaus. 

Modesto 62 

Oakdale 37 



1382 50 
382 50 



30 



71 



28 

64 

122 

130 



33 

82 

133 



1382 50 
382 60 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



1382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



11 
17 
75 



103 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 
382 50 
382 50 



$382 50 



$244 59 
402 39 



$362 94 
291 J« 
228 81 
678 54 
465 51 



$86 79 
497 07 
568 08 
1,073 04 
268 26 



$489 18 
291 93 



$236 70 



$560 19 



$220 92 
504 96 
962 58 

1,025 70 



$260 37 

646 98 

1,049 37 



$86 79 
134 13 
591 75 



$812 67 



$627 09 
784 89 



$1,411 98 



$745 44 
674 43 
611 31 

1,061 04 
848 01 



$3,940 23 



$469 29 
879 57 
950 58 

1,455 54 
650 76 



$4,405 74 



$871 68 
674 43 



$1,546 11 



$619 20 



$619 20 



$942 69 



$942 69 



$603 42 

887 46 

1,345 08 

1,408 20 



$4,244 16 



$642 87 
1,029 48 
1,431 87 



$3,104 22 



$469 29 
516 63 
974 25 

$1,960 17 



$1,195 17 
$1,195 17 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 



$162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 
162 43 
162 43 



$162 43 



$105 09 
172 89 



$155 94 

125 43 

98 31 

291 54 

200 01 



$37 29 
213 57 
244 08 
461 04 
115 26 



$210 18 
125 43 



$101 70 



$240 69 



$94 92 
216 96 
413 58 
440 70 



$111 87 
277 98 
450 87 



$37 29 

57 63 

254 25 



$349 17 



$267 52 
335 32 



$602 84 



$318 37 
287 86 
260 74 
453 97 
362 44 



$1,683 38 



$199 72 
376 00 
406 51 
623 47 
277 69 



$1,883 39 



$372 61 
287 86 



$660 47 



$264 13 



$264 13 



$403 12 



$403 12 



$257 35 
379 39 
576 01 
603 13 



$1,815 88 



$274 30 
440 41 
613 30 



$1,328 01 



$199 72 
220 06 
416 68 

$836 4Q 



$511 60 
$51160 
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APFORTIONHENT OF 8TATB HIGH SCHOOL FUND— Contlnuad. 

Total number of High Schools entitled to receive St&te aid June 30, 1903 143 

Total avei^e daily attendance in such schools 13,860 

Rate per school on the one-third baaiB ,. $382 60 

Rate per child on average daily attendance -. - (7 89 

Amount apportioned on one-third basis $64,897 SO 

Amount apportioned on average daily attendance $109,366 40 

Amount remaining unapportioned $40 48 

This apportionment is estimated to lie about two thirds of the amount that will be 
received for the curreat school year. 

July 7, 19M. 

Total number of High Schools entitled to receive Slate aid 143 

Total average daily attendance in auoh schools 13,860 

Less error in report of Humboldt School, San Francisco ; ITl 

Total average daily attendance tor the year closing June 30, 1903 13,689 

Rate per school on one-third basis $1K 43 

Rate per child on average daily attendance $3 39 

In order to give these rates $1,349.19 is withheld from San Francisco, 

that conntv receiving that amount more in January than it was entitled to 

receive, owing lo error in report of Humboldt High School. 

Amount apportioned $68,284 01 

Balance on hand _ $49 94 




HIGH SCHOOL, POMONA, LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 
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TABLE 



STATISTICS OF 



ALAMEDA 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 









1903. 

Alameda 

Berkeley _-. 

Oakland 

Oakland Polytechnic 

Union No. 1, Livermore. 
Union No. 2, Centerville 
Union No. 3, Hay wards. 

1904. 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Oakland Polytechnic _ _ . 
Union No. 1, Livermore. 
Union No. 2, Centerville 
Union No. 3, Hay wards 



City ... 
City _.. 
C ty ... 
City ... 
Union .. 
Union .. 
Union _. 



City .... 
City .... 
City ... 
City .... 
Union .. 
Union .. 
Union .. 



A. W. Scott 

M. C. James 

J. H.Pond 

P. M. Fisher 

W. J. Connell 

E. Liddeke 

John Gamble 

A. W. Scott 

M. C. James 

J. H.Pond 

P. M. Fisher 

W.J. Connell 

E. J. Donaldson 

John Gamble 



Chas. C. Hughes 

S. D. Waterman 

J. W. McClymonds . 
J. W. McClymonds . 

Daniel Inman 

Mrs. M. C.Allen.-.. 
R. Reid 



Fred T. Moore 

C. S. MerriU ._ 

J. W. McClymonds 
J. W. McClymonds 

Daniel Inman 

Mrs. M. C. Allen... 
Rinaldo Reid 



19» 
198 
208 

2oa 

201 
205 
210 



20O 
20O 
208 
208 
20O 
198 

2o;> 











AMADOR 


lone 


1904. 


Union .. 


John R. Steeves 


E. W. Perkins 


181 







BUTTE 



1903. 

Chico 

Gridley 

Oroville 

1904. 
Chico 

Gridley 

Oroville 




W. M. Mackay 

De Witt Montgomery 
J. B. Hughes 

W. M. Mackay _ 

E.F.Potter 

W. W. Fogg 



E. M. Crocken . 
J. A. Deruchie. 
J. H. Anderson 

E. M. Crocken _ 
J. A. Deruchie. 
J. H. Anderson 



188 
172 
180 



188 
172 
182 



COLUSA 



1903. 
Colusa 

Pierce, College City 

1904. 

Colusa --. 

Pierce, College City 



District . 
Jt.Union 



District . 
Jt.Union 



John E. Hayman... 
Ira Abraham 

A. B. Anderson 

I. Needham 



Thomas Rutledge .. 
J. E. Cain 



Thomas Rutledge 
J. E.Cain 



18& 
190 



192 
191 
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No. 12. 



fflGH SCHOOLS- 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 



3 



O 

5 

CO 

3 



6 


9 




10 


11 


17 




8 




3 




4 




3 


6 


7 


9 


12 


11 


18 


7 


8 


3 


1 


1 


4 


1 


4 I 

i 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



w 


Q 


o 




1 
• 


OD 
1 

1 



170 
236 
411 
152 
24 
27 



278 
357 
710 
217 
28 
46 



192 


•±1 ' 
316 


304 


413 


435 


669 


149 


198 


30 


31 


24 


40 


29 


48 



go 



Number of 
Graduates. 



o 

00 






Financial. 



Receipts. 



325 


12 


23 


508 


29 


39 


894 


36 


67 


275 


31 


29 


45 


3 


4 


59 


1 


4 


67 


3 


10 


369 


9 


27 


581 


44 


61 


826 


35 


47 


264 


27 


31 


52 


2 


7 


54 


3 


1 


59 


1 


3 



$72,961 31 
24,671 93 

63,712 87 

9,827 15 
9,751 38 
9,901 60 

23,752 05 
30,878 55 

73,817 95 

11,469 98 
10,299 81 
10,048 70 



Expendi- 
tures. 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



$70,711 16 
25,137 44 

63,634 05 

5,539 59 
6,131 11 
6,220 81 



19,530 07 
28,266 64 

77,199 84 

5,969 46 
6,208 23 
6,263 02 



$35,100 00 
89,500 00 

302,600 00 
56,500 00 
17,700 00 
14,150 00 
12,210 00 



73,800 00 
90,500 00 

506,500 00 

17,900 00 
14,000 00 
10,780 00 



p- 
c» o 

! S 



30O 

1,568 

500 

300 

781 
841 
760 



1,000 

1,975 

j 60O 

I 315 

835 

900 

780 



COUNTY. 



1 


??. 


34 


45 











$3,366 61 




200 



COUNTY. 



2 


1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


32 

6 
29 

59 
5 

28 


27 
18 
30 

44 
13 
27 


45 
13 

48 

77 
14 
46 






1 






3 

3 
1 


4 
3 


6 
3 


2 


4 


2 



$4,688 13 
2,404 53 
3,032 39 



7,213 40 
4,104 59 
5,495 17 



$3,664 20 
1,725 65 

2,909 00 



5,578 99 
2,479 58 
3,874 35 



$600 00 

500 00 

1,405 00 


1,240 00 
575 00 
845 00 



148 
244 
157 



262 
200 
256 



COUNTY. 



1 


2 


23 


37 


47 


2 


4 


2 


1 


16 


24 


34 


3 


4 


1 


2 


27 


37 


57 


4 


4 


1 


2 


16 


27 


31 


2 






$25,212 53 
4,135 69 



18,706 99 
4,914 60 



$14,206 79 
3,296 78 



18,694 69 
4,136 74 



$11,460 00 
11,600 00 



21,000 00 
11,900 00 



391 

720 



350 
879 
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REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIOH 



CONTRA COSTA 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 



IT 



1903. 

Alhambra, Martinez __. 
John Swett, Crockett. ._ 

Liberty, Brentwood 

Mount Diablo, Concord 

1904. 

Alhambra, Martinez .__ 
John Swett, Crockett __ 

Liberty, Brentwood 

Mount Diablo, Concord 
Riverview, Antioch 



Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 



Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 



F. A. Cooley..- 
L. K. Webb..._ 
Isaac Wright _- 

G. W. Wnght.- 

E. W. Stoddard 
L. K. Webb---_ 
G. C. Russell. -- 
G. W. Wright.. 
W. S.Moore... 



M. R. Jones . . 
A. W. Beam.. 
F. H. Heidorn 
Annie Loucks 

M. R. Jones .. 
A. W. Beam __ 
F. H. Heidorn 
Annie Loucks 
W. C. Lewis.. 



189 
197 
188 
188 



191 
189 
190 
192 
173 



DEL NORTE 



1903. 
Del Norte, Crescent City. 

1904. 
Del Norte, Crescent City . 




W. W. Fogg 



E. E. Grinnell 



Mrs. A. M. Leishman 



Mrs. A. M. Leishman 



192 



191 



FRESNO 



1903. 

Altaj Reedley 

Clovis 

Fowler 

Fresno .._ 

Lemoore 

Sanger 

Selma 

Washington, Easton .. 

1904. 

Altaj Reedley 

Clovis 

Fowler 

Fresno 

Lemoore 

Sanger 

Selma 

Washington, Oleander 



Jt.Union 
Union .. 
Union .. 
City .... 
Jt Union 
Union .. 
Union ._ 
Union ._ 



Union ._ 
Union ._ 
Union _. 
City .... 
Jt Union 
Union .. 
Union ._ 
Union ._ 



W. P. CampbelL 

T. A. Lewis 

J. N. Keran 

A. C. Olney 

Geo. W. Hinkle. 
R. Y.Glidden... 

S. S. Ray 

Osmar Abbott ._ 

A. O. Taylor 

G. H. Wilkenson 

J. N. Keran 

A. C. Olney 

Geo. W. Hinkle- 
R. Y. Glidden ._ 

S. S. Ray ._ 

Osmar Abbott __ 



W. H. Carpenter. 

L. S. Beall 

Edwin Gower 

G. W. Cheney.--. 
H. L. Jennings -. 

W. F. Hanke 

W. F. Chandler.. 
E. M. Drury 



W. H. Carpenter- 
John Cadwalader 

Edwin Gower 

G. W.Cheney.... 

E. G. Sellers 

W. F. Hanke... . 
W. H. Shafer-... 
E. M. Drury 



180 
180 
200 
190 
180 
190 
190 
180 



180 
180 
190 
190 
180 
190 
190 
180 



GLENN 



1903. 

Glenn County, Willows 
Orland 

1904. 

Glenn County, Willows 
Orland 



County . 
Jt.Union 



County . 
Jt.Union 



F.N.Miller.... 
L. M. Reager... 

J. S. Donaghho 
L. M. Reager... 



F. S. Reager 
T. J. Hicks - 

F. S. Reager 
T. J. Hicks. 



180 
181 



180 
181 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Em ployed. 



^ 


^ 


CO 


o 




1 


B 


• 


o 


• 
f 


» 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 

2 
1 
1 
1 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



w 


o 


o 


M« 


*< 


2. 


00 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 



go 



Number of 
Graduates. 



W 

o 



QD 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



Expendi- 
tures. 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



1 


16 


29 


29 






1 


12 


27 


29 


i 




1 

2 
1 


16 

28 

17 


14 

28 

24 


45 
29 










1 


2 


1 


17 


34 


36 




2 


1 
2 


14 
31 


11 
33 


19 

48 






1 


2 


1 


13 


21 


26 











$3,129 26 
3,820 13 
3,128 16 
4,997 84 



14,667 94 
6,289 96 
3,676 69 
7,906 67 
2,963 46 



$2,449 64 
2,670 09 
2,467 47 
3,971 61 



14,181 37 
4,430 06 
2,491 43 
3,722 68 
1,906 96 



$320 00 


746 00 


660 00 


1,600 00 


11,776 00 


1,469 00 


620 00 


1,100 00 


242 00 



c» o 
. B 



61 
128 
168 
285 



87 
190 
175 
326 

31 



COUNTY. 



1 


1 


11 


20 


21 


2 


3 


$2,479 60 


$2,476 10 


$3,890 00 


76 


1 


1 


7 


20 


24 


2 


1 


3,231 11 


2,810 90 


4,800 00 


200 



COUNTY. 



1 


1 
1 


9 
16 


12 
22 


16 
26 






1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


17 


26 


37 




1 


6 


6 


169 


203 


266 


11 


17 


1 


1 


6 


1 


4 






2 


1 


21 


34 


42 


i 


7 


3 


1 


42 


69 


87 


6 


7 


1 


2 


24 


46 


53 


3 


3 


1 


1 


13 


20 


20 




2 


1 


1 


19 


28 


37 


3 


4 


1 


2 


19 


28 


41 


7 


4 


5 


6 


162 


217 


273 


13 


20 


2 


1 


9 


24 


26 


2 


1 


2 


1 


15 


27 


32 


2 


6 


2 


2 


40 


76 


96 


6 


12 


1 


2 


26 


37 


51 


6 


9 



$2,837 93 
11,196 42 
6,148 62 
17,440 96 
1,286 31 
8,108 67 
7,122 93 
5,170 78 



2,801 76 
3,878 16 
6,403 26 
22,237 80 
747 86 
8,089 71 
7,878 09 
4,916 48 



$1,872 26 
10,268 28 
3,863 04 
17,336 48 
1,108 35 
5,709 31 
5,834 34 
5,119 13 



1,392 35 
3,622 21 
5,069 35 
16,255 66 
754 70 
6,726 91 
6,489 83 
4,390 61 



$890 00 


8,226 00 


9,600 00 


93,600 00 


12,650 00 


6,800 00 


11,920 00 


10,700 00 


890 00 


8,225 00 


9,600 00 


93,500 00 


12,650 00 


6,800 00 


11,920 00 


10,700 00 



84 

568 

325 

1,279 

25 
300 
768 
403 



100 
658 
325 
1,279 
25 
300 
768 
403 



COUNTY. 



2 
1 



2 
1 



1 


17 


19 


29 




2 




8 


12 


17 


i 


5 


1 


17 


26 


84 


1 


2 


1 


11 


18 


21 


1 





$12,592 67 
6,169 90 



14,316 65 
8,069 77 



$7,929 31 
4,417 12 



12,36199 
2,186 97 



$3,426 00 
3,760 00 



10,625 00 
4,050 00 



433 
70 



550 
60 
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REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIOH 



HUMBOLDT 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 



IT 

; i-kP 



Areata . 
Eureka. 



Areata . 

Eureka.. 

Portuna. 



1903. 



1904. 



Union .. 
City .... 



Union .- 
City .... 
District . 



J. C. Ray... 
A. C. Barker. 



J. M. Horton 
A. C. Barker. 
P. S. Inskip. . 



W. W. Stone. 
A. C. Barker. 



W. W. Stone - 
A. C. Barker. 
C. W. Seffens. 



195 
200 



200 
20O 
190 



Bishop 



Bishop 



1903. 



1904. 



Union __ 



Union .. 



P. M. Allen. 



Jean M. Hahn 



INYO 



E. L. Dehy 



E. L. Dehy. 



184 



180 



KERN 



1903. 
Kern County, Bakersfield... 

1904. 
Kern County, Bakersfield. .. 



County _ 



County 



C. C. Childres 



C. C. Childres.... 



R. L. Stockton 



R. L. Stockton. 



169 



192 



KINGS 



Hanford 
Lemoore 



Hanford 
Lemoore 



1903. 



1904. 



Union >. 
Jt.Union 



Union .. 
JtUnion 



E. H. Walker. 
G. W. Hinkle. 



E. H. Walker . 
G. W. Hinkle. 



G. W. Murray . 
H. L. Jennings 



G. W. Murray 
E.G. Sellers.. 



180 
180 



180 
183 



LAKE 



1903. 










Clear Lake, Lakeport 


Union -. 


P. G. Sanderson 


C. M. Crawford 


180 


1904. 










Clear Lake, Lakeport 


Union _. 


F. G. Sanderson 


C. M. Crawford 


199 



LASSEN 



1904. 
Lassen, Susanville 



County . 



P. C. Schofield. 



J. P.Dixon 



180 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 



s 


^ 


n> 


o 


< 


B 


1 


(b 


1 
1 


3 



1 

4 



1 
3 
1 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



td 

o 

00 



o 

00 



go 



Number of 
Graduates. 



o 

on 



o 

*^ 

OS 



1 


20 


17 


30 


4 




3 


37 


68 


90 


3 


14 


1 


19 


27 


36 


1 


5 


3 


90 


166 


204 


15 


13 




18 


14 


24 











Financial. 



Receipts. 



$3,754 87 
6,036 08 



4,573 87 
9,420 96 
1,635 01 



Expendi- 
tures. 



$2,408 64 
5,346 30 



3,617 60 
9,170 68 
1,066 93 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



$360 00 
1,260 00 



7,200 00 
2,000 00 



tHO 

c» o 
! S 



160 
630 



250 

677 



COUNTY. 



1 
1 


12 

i 
1 

i 12 

1 


28 
24 


23 
26 


1 










1 



$1,630 36 



2,404 30 




139 
183 



COUNTY. 



3 


4 


72' 


109 


148 


i 
1 

1 IS 

i 


11 


3 


4 


61 


110 


145 


I 

6 


16 



$12,695 36 



13,631 98 



$11,623 35 



12,250 13 



$37,600 00 600 



37,600 00 600 



COUNTY. 



2 


4 


1 

44 


86 


114 


6 


18 


1 


1 
6 


9 

1 

i 

62 


16 
95 


16 
120 






1 


8 


19 


2 


1 


! 9 

J 


24 


20 


2 


1 



$8,461 13 
11,392 73 



9,279 95 
6,214 80 



$6,894 82 
10,140 13 



7,788 50 
6,181 78 



$16,500 00 
12,650 00 



16,500 00 
14,050 00 



1,000 
26 



1,000 
120 



COUNTY. 



2 





i 










1 


24 


36 


47 






1 


24 


35 


61 




1 



$3,289 16 



$3,869 69 



$2,903 24 



$3,731 06 




170 



449 



COUNTY. 



16 



21 



34 



HTM S8 I H,(m 06 



$1,270 00 



192 
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REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIOH 



LOS ANGELES 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 



00 

p 
p 

13* 



2.3 



IJK)3. 

Alhambra 

Citrus, Azusa 

Compton _ 

Covina _ 

El Monte 

Glendale 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles... 

Los Angeles Commercial .. 
Los NietoH Valley, Downey 

Monrovia 

Pasadena 

Pomona.. __ 

San Fernando, Fernando _. 

Santa Monica 

Whittier 

Alhambra 

Bonita, Lordsburg 

Citrus, Azusa 

Compton .- 

Covina 

El Monte 

Excelsior, Nor walk 

Glendale __ 

Hollywood 

Jewel, Gardena _ 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Commercial .. 
Los Nietos Valley, Downey 

Monrovia 

PasadjBna... 

Pomona ._ _ 

San Fernando, Fernando. . 

Santa Monica 

San Pedro 

Whittier 

Whittier 

Wilmington 



District 
Union _ 
Union .. 
District 
Union _. 
Union . 
District . 
City ... 
City ... 
Union . 
District 
City .... 
City ... 
Union .. 
City .... 
District . 



City ... 
Union _ 
Union . 
Union . 
City ... 
Union . 
Union . 
Union . 
Union .. 
Union .. 
City .._ 
City ... 
City ... 
Union _ 
City ... 
City ... 
City ... 
Union . 
City ... 
City ... 
Union .. 
Union _. 
Union .. 



A. C. Wheat 

W.A.Sheldon.--. 

W. L. Frew 

J. T. Anderson _.. 

Warren Loree 

G. U. Moyes 

J. J. Morgan 

W. H. Housh 

J. H. Francis 

E. A. Farrington . 

N. F.Smith 

James D. Graham 

F. A. Wagner 

E. L. Mitchel 

D. A. Eckert. 

G. W. Monroe 



A. C. Wheat... 

A. C.Smith 

W. A.Sheldon. 

W. L. Frew 

A. L. Hamilton. 
Warren Loree .. 
J. T. Anderson . 

G. U. Moyes 

J. O. Churchill . 



E. T. Cook 

Asa Hall 

A. L. Holcombe 

J. D. Reed. 

P. F. Coggswell. 
E. D. Goode .... 

J.W.Wood 

N. S. Averill.-- 
N. S. Averill...- 

S. M. Adams 

M. R. Williams- 
E. A. Walker... 
W. B. Stewart.. 

R. H. Hille 

R. M. Miller. ..- 
L. R. Kebsy 



J. J. Morgan. 

W. H. Housh 

J. H. Francis 

E. A. Farrington .. 

N. F.Smith 

L. D. Eley 

P. W. Kauffman... 
Mrs. E. C. Ingham. 

D. A. Eckert 

W. B. Frackelton.. 
G. W. Monroe 



M. A. Tucker 



E.E.Bailey 

L. H. Bixby 

Asa Hall 

A. L. Holcombe 

L. L. Ratekin 

P. F. Coggswell . 

John Pauli 

E. D. Goode 

W. H. Townsend . 

D. J. Moody ... .. 

J.W.Wood 

N. S. Averill- 

N. S. Averill 

A. L. Ball 

M. R. Williams.. - 

E.A.Walker 

W. B. Stewart 

R.H. Hille 

R. M. Miller 

Ed. Mahar 

J. A. Hockett 

E. W. Reeder 

S. E. Kennedy 



189 
199 
190 
189 
195 
189 
197 
190 
190 
189 
188 
181 
179 
199 
189 
179 



189 
198 
200 
185 
189 
200 
199 
194 
190 



198 
198 
198 
189 
188 
180 
184 
197 
184 
192 
184 



200 













MADERA 


Madera . . 


1903. 


District . 
Union .. 


E. B.Williams 

E.B.Williams 


J. G. Roberts . 
J. M. Griffin.. 




182 


Madera .. 


1904. 


200 









MARIN 



San Rafael 



San Rafael 



1903. 



1904. 



District 
City ... 



R. H. Van Horn 



R. H. Van Horn - 



R. G. Lichtenberg 



R. G. Lichtenberg 



187 



192 
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SCHOOLS— <k>ntinued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


Average Daily 
Attendance -.- 


Number of 
Graduates. 


Financial. 


No. 
in I 








Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 


PC 

1 « 
! " 


CO 

1 
1 


o 

P 


OD 

1 
1 


O 

00 

t 
1 


o 

OD 

1 
1 


OB* 

1 
1 




2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
6 
10 
1 
1 
2 
9 
6 
3 
3 
5 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
2 


7 
18 
29 
17 
11 
17 
19 
252 
63 
29 
16 
85 
55 
19 
18 
18 

22 
22 
20 
56 
35 
11 
25 
21 
26 


28 
26 
41 
19 
15 
31 
43 

420 
66 
35 
24 

134 
76 
15 
30 
39 

40 
18 
35 
64 
45 
18 
27 
35 
34 


29 

34 

56 

32 

20 

34 

59 

560 

105 

50 

29 

288 

110 

26 

34 

44 

52 
27 
43 
103 
67 
21 
38 
42 
44 


2 
3 
6 
5 


8 
1 
1 
1 


$3,606 49 

21,298 53 

21,a38 66 

15,086 36 

3,491 38 

15,301 05 

13,121 64 

31,790 00 

8,210 00 

3,199 38 

7,322 72 

20,613 39 

63,764 39 

7,083 58 

9,870 72 

6,512 70 

4,108 59 

34,148 95 

21,131 08 

24,292 28 

8,625 93 

2,968 41 

4,143 11 

7,745 33 

6,624 70 


$2,633 83 

9,717 73 

3,716 64 

14,443 18 

2,671 35 

15,131 11 

10,138 07 

31,790 00 

8,210 00 

2,995 70 

4,866 71 

16,918 98 

6,317 47 

3,551 42 

7,510 29 

5,570 44 

2,\m 17 
4,656 19 
19,078 93 
22,700 09 
6,355 50 
2,3iW 05 
2,966 10 
6,335 12 
4,506 34 


$700 00 

16,800 00 

16,500 00 

15,700 00 

425 00 

12,687 00 

41,500 00 

106,950 00 

30,380 00 

825 00 

590 00 

74,750 00 

56,260 00 

2,800 00 

22,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,200 00 

981 58 

18,150 00 

22,200 00 

12,100 00 

700 00 

225 00 

15,570 00 

650 00 


976 
495 
680 
803 
75 








216 




1 

50 
31 


9 

104 

26 


769 

2,177 

260 

52 




1 

15 
8 
...... 

2 

...... 

12 
2 

1 


5 
26 
15 

I 

6 

6 

1 
6 
13 
6 
3 


132 
600 
697 
600 
1,060 
440 

446 
52 
650 
700 
641 
267 
52 






4 


350 
107 










2 
12 
8 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 


7 

30 
4 
2 
2 
12 
5 
2 
3 
3 
3 


75 

593 

189 

32 

23 

166 

72 

20 

21 

-8 

45 


123 

846 

223 

38 

47 

241 

92 

22 

37 

13 

67 


160 
1,216 

340 
57 
59 

335 

148 
33 
42 
17 
92 


6 
63 
16 

2 

'"iS" 

7 
5 
3 


11 

116 

26 

2 

7 
22 
12 
1 
1 
1 
4 


17,810 73 

59,003 14 

220,681 25 

4,243 89 

8,917 39 

22,844 10 

65,123 20 

8,346 78 

io,ias 82 

6,805 76 

7,631 31 

75,711 00 

2,928 76 


12,784 24 

58,970 24 

17,698 80 

3,536 53 

4,991 63 

20,768 31 

62,350 83 

4,134 83 

8,111 21 

3,837 06 

6,712 44 

7,963 78 

1,499 76 


40,750 00 

111,000 00 

25,500 00 

876 00 

1,000 00 

114,000 00 

66,800 00 

1,700 00 

3,500 00 

500 00 

2,420 00 

6,700 00 

30 00 


1,191 
6,275 

261 
98 

376 

60O 
1,049 

878 

1,090 

97 

454 


1 


1 


5 


9 


12 




t 
1 


20 









COUNTY. 



COUNTY. 



10 



32 



39 



45 



39 



68 



9 



$6,902 89 



30,676 22 



$3,925 43 



29,748 71 



$3,050 00 



32,876 00 



275 



420 



1 


4 


22 


69 


70 


3 


7 


$6,282 32 


$6,676 72 


$18,600 00 


324 


1 


4 


36 


66 


86 


6 


4 


8,006 06 


6,361 88 


18,530 00 


325 



224 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIGH 



MENDOCINO 



Name, 

Location, and rest Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 






1903. 

Fort Bragg 

Mendocino 

Ukiah 

1904. 
Fort Bragg 

Mendocino 

Round Valley, Covelo 
Ukiah 



Union . 
County 
County 



Union . 
County 
Union _ 
County 



Hannah Thomas. 
Wayne P. Smith. 
L. W. Babcock.. 



Hannah Thomas 
Wayne P. Smith. 

J. C. Ray 

L. W. Babcock--. 



A. L. Rafferty -. 

J. P. Barbee 

J. P. Barbee ._. 

A. L. Rafferty .. 

J. P. Barbee 

G. W. Cummins 
J. P. Barbee 



191 
194 
180 



192 
188 
188 
191 



MERGED 



1903. 

Merced County, Merced 
West Side, Los Banos. . 

1904. 

Merced County, Merced 
West Side, Los Banos. _ 



County . 
Union _. 



County 
Union . 



J. E. Outcult-. 
D. W. Lindsay 

J. B. Hughes - 
D. W. Lindsay 



Mrs. Anna Silman. 
W. L. Garrison 



Mrs. Anna Silman. 
W. L. Garrison 



192 

187 



200 
197 



1904. 

Modoc, Alturas 

Surprise Valley, Cedarville. 



County .; Geo. S. Finnegan. 
Union..l W. A. Wright _... 



MODOC 



Nellie Forrest. 
J. L. Carter... 



192 
180 



MONTEREY 



1903 
Pacific Grove... 
Salinas City 

1904 
Pacific Grove. -- 
Salinas City 



District . 
City .-.. 



District . 
City .... 



C. H. Meeker _ . 
Chas. C.Hill-.. 

C. H. Meeker .. 
L. E. Kilkenny 



W. C. Little.. - 
Chas. C.Hill.. - 

O. W. Lucas ... 
L. E. Kilkenny 



189 
187 



187 
188 



NAPA 



1903. 

Napa 

St. Helena 

1904. 

Napa 

St. Helena 



District . 
Union .. 



District 
Union .. 



P. O. Mower . 
J. A. Metzler 



F. O. Mower . 
J. A. Metzler 



J. B. Newman 
A.N.Bell 

J. B. Newman 
A.N.Bell 



200 
200 



189 
189 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
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SCHOOLS— </ontinued. 



COUNTY. 



Teacners 
Employed. 



s 


■ ^ 


(b 


o 


3 


: B 


1 


n 


i 


P 




1 



2 
2 



2 
1 
2 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



w 


o 


o 


►-• 


«^ 


a 


OB 

1 
1 
1 


00 
1 

1 
1 



a ^ 



Number of 
Graduates. 



o 

CD 



o 

OD 



1 
1 


14 
15 


15 
36 


27 
44 






1 


6 


2 


61 


44 


80 


8 


9 


2 

1 


8 
21 


26 
32 


33 
44 






2 


6 


._-__. 


6 
55 


13 
40 


13 

72 






4 


7 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



$3,406 46 
5.759 48 
6,298 06 



5,202 36 
6,604 22 
1,467 96 
7,460 84 



Exx>endi- 
tures. 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



11,561 69 
4,654 95 
5,391 52 



2,560 04 
5,156 94 
1,461 94 
5,714 07 



$532 00 

9,325 00 

14,250 00 



2,102 00 

9,750 00 

100 00 

14,300 00 



tz5 

S3- 
tHO 

P<.Mk 
^< 

I s 



20 
610 
340 



75 
697 
110 
370 



COUNTY. 



4 


2 


47 


56 


86 


5 


6 


2 


1 


13 


20 


24 


1 


2 


4 


1 


45 


60 


91 


11 


7 


2 


1 


; 8 

i 


14 


18 

1 


1 






$11,339 06 
5,062 93 



12,579 47 
5,102 45 



$10,050 37 
4,943 62 



9,665 70 
4,477 15 



$26,100 00 
12,700 00 



27,350 00 
15,700 00 



1,100 
400 



1,350 
400 



COUNTY. 



J 




5 
16 


22 
21 


20 
21 






1 













$3,605 27 
2,864 90 



$2,338 81 
1,677 61 



$1,000 00 
550 00 



100 
98 



COUNTY. 



1 


2 


28 


42 


47 


3 


2 


3 


2 


50 


80 


106 


5 


10 


2 


2 


40 


61 


69 


2 


4 


3 


2 


52 


78 


101 


2 


17 



$3,377 08 
6,443 15 



4,836 84 
6,861 99 



$3,500 34 
5,440 20 



4,316 14 
5,916 25 



$2,a50 00 
30,950 00 



3,000 00 
31,100 00 



300 
729 



491 
760: 



COUNTY. 



2 


1 
2 


46 


47 


76 


6 


6 


1 


2 


23 


22 


35 


5 


2 


2 


2 


38 


54 


77 


10 


% 

4 


1 


2 


23 


24 


39 


4 






$7,480 02 
4,334 16 



8,420 47 
6,724 24 



$5,290 96 
3,619 38 



6,937 63 
4,089 01 



$13,800 00 wa 
1,200 00 466 



13,950 00 600 
1,210 00 472 



15 — SPI 



226 



VEPORT OP SUPBRINTENDBNT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIGH 



NEVADA 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 


Kind of 
School. 


Principal of School. 


Clerk of 
High School Board. 

• 


Length of Term 
—Number of 
Days Taught.. 


1903. 
Grass Vallev 


District . 
Union .. 
District . 

District . 
Union .. 
District - 


J. S. Hennessy 

M. R. Thompson ... 
E. H. Barker 

J. S. Hennessy 

M. R. Thompson _.. 
E. H. Barker 


A. B. Champion 

C. P. McQlashan.-.. 
L. S. Calkins. 

A. B. Champion 

C. P. McGlashan.... 
L. S. Calkins 


185 


Meadow Lake, Truckee 

Nevada Citv 


181 
18^ 


1904. 

Grass Vallev 

Meadow Lake, Truckee 

Nevada City ... 


196 
180 
191 



ORANGE 



1903. 

Anaheim __. 

Pullerton 

Santa Ana 

1904. 

Anaheim 

Pullerton _. 

Los Bolsas, Bolsa 

Orange 

Santa Ana 



City .- 
Union . 
City ... 



District . 
Union .. 
Union _. 
Uniou -. 
City .... 



Chas. E. Taylor... 
W. R. Carpenter... 
J. C. Templeton _. 



H. F. Pinnell 

W. R. Carpenter.. 
S. A. CrooKshanks. 
Chas. E. Taylor.... 
J. C. Templeton ... 



A. L. Lewis 

Wm. Starbuck 
O. M. Robbins 

A. L. Lewis. -- 
Wm. Starbuck 
W. D. Junkens 
D. P. Crawford 
J. A. Beatty .. 



18» 

isa 

172 



200 
190 
180 
189 
18& 



PLACER 



1903. 
Placer County, Auburn 

1904. 
Placer County , Auburn 


County . 
County _ 


Edward Hohf eld.... 
Edward Hohf eld... 


C. N. Shane 


191 


C. N. Shane 


191 







RIVERSIDE 



1903 

Banning 

Corona... 

Elsinore 

Hemet _ 

Perris 

Riverside 

San Jacinto 

1904 

Banning 

Corona 

Elsinore... 

Hemet 

Perris 

Riverside 

San Jacinto 



District . 
District 
Union .. 
Union _. 
Union .. 
District 
District 



District . 
District . 
Union .. 
Union .. 
Union -. 
District . 
District . 



E. E. Grinnell .. 
J. A. Rice __ 

F. L. Osenburg.. 
F. S. Hafford ... 

A. O. Burke 

A. N. Wheelock. 
P.G.Ward 

Geo. H. Sheldon 

J. A. Rice 

F. L. Osenburg _ 
E. T. Boughn... 

A. O. Burke 

Eugenie Fuller . 
PaulG. Ward... 



J. C.King 

D. M. Browning _. 

N. L. Dickson 

S. W. Leffingwell- 
Wm. Chamberlain 

S. C. Evans, Jr 

G. B. Hannahs ... 

J. C. King 

D. M. Browning .. 

N. L. Dickson 

S. W. Leffingwell. 

D. McPherson 

S. C. Evans, Jr.... 
Jay Swezea-. 



182 
171 
182 
172 
172 
171 
171 



180 
180 
190 
180 
180 
180 
180 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 






o 

B 
o 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



OB 









Number of 
Graduates. 



o 

OD 



o 

00 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



Expendi- 
tures. 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



P • 



OB 



1 

2 
2 

i 



1 


21 


52 


63 


1 


4 


2 


15 


25 


31 




1 


1 


32 


52 


71 


7 


9 


2 


26 


62 


71 


2 


7 


3 


12 


19 


23 


2 


5 


2 


31 


44 


65 


2 


5 



$2,682 33 
8,523 42 
3,211 31 



3,094 92 
5,178 20 
3,823 87 



12,625 55 
8,259 08 
3,051 28 



3,883 72 
4,830 86 
4,750 72 



$1,000 00 

10,830 00 

1,100 00 



2,000 00 

10,830 00 

1,000 00 



125 
300 



90 
126 
320 



COUNTY. 



2 

2 
6 



1 
1 
1 
1 
5 



4 


38 


42 


62 


2 


4 


3 


30 


47 


61 


3 


11 


6 


122 


214 


275 


13 


31 


5 


39 


45 


70 


7 


7 


4 


25 


33 


48 


1 


4 


1 
3 

8 


28 

38 

138 


14 

48 

203 


29 

71 

274 










6 


15 



$8,478 21 

8,263 37 

11,696 42 



8,641 33 

8,822 57 

7,099 89 

18,935 38 

12,217 78 



$7,934 92 

6,136 29 

10,746 04 



7,044 31 
5,734 96 
3,334 68 
7,602 63 
12,133 28 



$19,050 00 
11,800 00 
47,800 00 


16,625 00 

12,100 00 

1,226 00 

3,226 00 

47,800 00 



460 

500 

1,867 



528 

600 

62 

1,067 

1,945 



COUNTY. 




















1 


2 


38 


44 


68 


7 


7 


$24,755 84 


$4,789 98 


$1,200 00 


432 


2 


2 


44 


56 


80 


6 


7 


38,978 06 


12,236 88 


8,850 00 


954 



COUNTY. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 



2 


14 


14 


27 


2 


1 


3 


22 


21 


34 


4 


3 


.--_-- 


6 
17 


12 
17 


13 
26 








2 


1 


11 


12 


14 




1 


3 


148 


160 


62 


14 


16 


1 


17 


11 


20 




2 


1 


14 


12 


23 


4 


4 


2 


27 


27 


43 


3 


4 




6 


13 


13 


1 


1 


1 
1 


22 
13 


18 
11 


27 
21 








1 


5 


168 


161 


283 


19 


19 


1 


16 


10 


22 


5 


3 



$785 09 
6,893 09 
1,775 00 
2,999 87 
1,966 59 
25,784 62 
1,246 78 



595 53 
7,509 38 
2,255 75 
3,408 50 
2,800 69 
24,135 76 
1,643 90 



$785 09 
4,900 63 
1,124 09 
2,612 11 
1,619 09 
18,483 18 
1,270 68 



596 53 
5,706 38 
1,116 50 
2,610 68 
1,679 28 
16,104 86 
1,107 07 



$5,900 00 

1,000 00 

425 00 

7,000 00 

380 00 

78,500 00 

750 00 



6,500 00 

1,300 00 

10,375 00 

10.760 00 

660 00 

79,400 00 

.600 00 






1,018 
250 
342 
400 
134 
749 
175 



802 
350 
802 
400 
200 
1,802 
200 
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REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIGH 



SACRAMENTO 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Boara. 



U| g 
: MtP 



1903. 

Elk Grove 

Sacramento 

1904. 

Elk Grove 

Sacramento 



Union 
City .. 

Union 
City .. 



Edna M. McKee 
Prank Tade 



Philip B. Smith 
Prank Tade 



W. H. N^hms - 
O. W. Erlewine 

W. H. Nehms . 
O. W. Erlewine 



187 
186 



191 
185 



Hollister 



HoUister 



1903. 



1904. 



District 
District 



James Davis 
James Davis 



SAN BENITO 



Robert Shaw 

I 

I 
Robert Shaw 



189 
188 



SAN BERNARDINO 






1903. 

Chino * 

City of San Bernardino 

Colton 

Needles w 

Ontario 

Redlands 

1904. 
Chino 

City of San Bernardino 

Colton u 

Needles 

Ontario ^ 

Redlands.- 



District 
City ... 
District 
District . 
District . 
Union .. 



District 
City ... 
District 
District 
District 
Union .. 



W. R. Murphy 

D. B. Sturges 

Geo. M. Green 

C. L. Williams 

Jefferson Taylor . . _ 
Lewis B. Avery 



W. R. Murphy 

W. L. Brown 

Geo. M. Green 

C. L. Williams _ 

Jefferson Taylor 

Lewis B. Avery 



V. Gustafson...- 

D. C. Schlott-... 
J. A. Champion 
James Carroll .. 

E. H. Jolliffe... 
C. L. Haves 



180 
180 
180 
180 
185 
180 



Edwin Rhodes 


180 


W. F. Conrad 


180 


J. A. Champion J... 


180 


James Carroll 


180 


E. H. Jolliffe _ 


180 


C. L. Hayes ^-.- 


180 



SAN PIBGO 



1903. : 

Cuyamaca, Julian Union 

El Cajon Valley, Bostonia... Union 

Escondido City .. 

Fallbrook Union 

National, National City City _. 

Ramona ..^ Union 

San Diego-- City .. 



1904. 

Cuyamaca, Julian 

El Cajon Valley, Bostonia. 

Escondido 1 

Fallbrook 

National, National City 

Ramona .; 

San Diego 



Union 

Union 

City .. 

Union 

Union 

Union 

City .. 



W. S. Bailey 

Grace Johnson 

J. E. Thomas. 

Geo. C. Russell 

T. F. Brownscombe 

W. O. Lowe 

N. B. Coy 

Maud Fay 

Grace Johnson 

L. R. Tarr 

C. T. Meredith 

T. F. Brownscombe 

W. O. Lowe 

H. P. Chandler 



George Sawday.... 
Geo. E. Shepard ... 
G. V. Thomas J.... 

P. A. Johnson .: 

Frank S. Woodbury 
Chas. L. Sloanci 

F. P. Davidson .... 

1; 

! 

George Sawday.... 
Geo. E. Shepard ... 

G. V. Thomas.. .... 

P. A. Johnson -i__._ 
H. A. Jerauld _.|.-.. 
Chas. L. SloanCw.,. 
F. P. Davidson l... 



193 
170 
173 
172 
174 
171 
169 



199 
180 
186 
200 
180 
180 
190 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 



^ 


^ 


A 


O 




1 


B 


1 


(t> 


1 
1 


s 




2 



3 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



o 



an 



go 



Number of 
Graduates. 



td 
o 






2 


11 


15 


27 


2 


3 


9 

i 


149 


227 


303 


14 


21 


^ 


17 
15J) 


28 
245 


32 
326 






11 


22 


24 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



$2,682 05 
22,096 92 



3,569 03 
24,850 96 



Expendi- 
tures. 



$2,231 13 
16,205 75 



3,401 65 
18,253 80 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



$4,661 30 
28,226 00 



6,000 00 
28,226 00 






361 
726 



260 
725 



COUNTY. 



1 

2 


21 


31 1 


41 


3 


2 


31 


35 


58 


4 

1 
t 



6 


$3,398 38 


$3,282 90 


$950 00 


200 


7 


4,185 31 


3,904 68 


1,150 00 


260 



COUNTY. 



1 


1 
5 


4 

82 


11 
124 


1 

10 
172 




1 


3 


10 


14 


2 


2 


17 


25 


36 




1 


1 


1 
4 


4 
39 


7 
64 


9 
88 






2 


1 


2 


5 


4 


111 


147 


220 


14 


22 


1 


2 
5 


7 
80 


12 
138 


12 
172 






3 


8 


17 


2 


2 


27 


40 


57 


5 


8 


2 




10 


8- 


12 




1 


2 


4 


52 


82 


105 


6 


6 


6 


4 


117 


170 


238 


11 


19 



$3,840 30 
6,920 10 
5,669 49 
2,071 67 
9,037 28 

15,519 47 



5,896 52 
11,037 43 
10,518 72 

2,593 87 
10,626 85 
87,397 20 



$3,088 72 
6,465 08 
4,224 55 
1,439 86 
8,467 35 

13,265 47 



4,957 20 
11,118 77 
9,588 01 
1,277 65 
8,459 22 
64,128 03 



$6,750 00 


79,200 00 


1,500 00 


85 00 


3,645 00 


39,900 00 


1,500 00 


80,200 00 


3,860 00 


166 00 


4,225 00 


100,000 00 



200 
480 
644 



446 
1,013 



400 
960 
744 
20 
460 
1,200 



COUNTY. 



2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



9 

1 
1 
1 

2 





12 


! 

I 

7 i 


14 


2 


8 


17 


20 


2 


48 


43 


74 


2 


20 


13 


26 


2 


15 


20 


26 




8 


8 


12 


13 


179 


230 : 

1 


300 


1 


15 


29 


10 


2 


7 


13 


20 


2 


41 


44 


71 


2 


16 


16 


27 


2 


22 


27 


43 




7 


10 


12 


14 


196 


211 j 


318 



2 
2 
4 
2 



3 

14 



1 
2 
5 
2 



18 



11 
1 
1 



11 



2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
26 



$1,405 21 


2,355 89 


4,866 15 


3,206 51* 


3,837 27 


1,527 34 


14,627 10 



1,851 
2,906 
4,992 
4,483 
4,337 
1,731 



51 
32 
66 

47 
19 

82 



17,459 71 



$1,194 57 
1,648 14 
4,029 56 
2,673 02 
2,391 94 
1,048 91 

14,627 10 



20 
20 

84 



1,034 
1,624 
3,932 
3,(^ 27 
2,691 46 
1,203 66 
16,182 71 



$2,900 00 

776 00 

11,600 00 

450 00 

1,200 00 

1,560 00 

23,200 00 



2,900 00 

825 00 

13,200 00 

660 00 

1,214 00 

1,700 00 

24,279 00 



674 
268 
400 
200 
600 
69 
1,474 



6i29 
294 
400 
240 
662 
129 
1,514 



JL 
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REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIGH 



SAN FRANCISCO 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 



IT 



1908. 

Girls' 

Humboldt ._. 

Lowell .- 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

1904. 

Commercial 

Girls' _ 

Humboldt Evening 

Lowell -- 

Mission 

Polytechnic 



City ... 
City ... 
City .... 
City .... 
City .... 



C ty ... 
City ... 
City .... 
City .... 
City .... 
City .... 



Elisha Brooks . . . 

L. A. Taaffe 

Frank Morton . . . 
Joseph O'Connor 
Walter N. Bush.. 

C. H. Murphy ... 
Elisha Brooks ... 

L. A. Taaffe 

Frank Morton . . . 
Jos. O'Connor _.. 
Walter N. Bush.. 



K. P. Barrett.. - 
E. P.Barrett... 
E.P.Barrett.-. 
E. P.Barrett... 
E. P.Barrett... 

E. P.Barrett... 
E. P.Barrett-.. 
E. P.Barrett... 
E. P. Barrett-. - 
E. P.Barrett... 
E. P.Barrett... 



199 
199 
199 
199 
199 



210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 



SAN JOAQUIN 



Lodi 


1903. 


District . 
City .... 

District . 
City .... 


F. B. Wooten 

C. M. Ritter 

F. B. Wooten 

C. M. Ritter 


J- H. Lillje 


191 


Stockton _ 


Jas. A. Barr 

J. H. Lillie 


182 


Lodi 


1904. 


190 


Stockton 


Jas. A. Barr 


181 







SAN LUIS OBISPO 



1903. 

Arroyo Grande.. 

Paso Robles 

San Luis Obispo 

1904. 

Arroyo Grande.. 

Paso Robles 

San Luis Obispo 



Union .. 
District . 
District . 



Union ._ 
District _ 
District . 



A. H. Morrow , A. A. Henry.. 

I. Passmore ! W. O. Dresser. 

F. J. Buckhanan ! H. Loobliner . 



A. T. Vinacke 

Irvine Passmore 

H. F. Sheldon 



A. A. Henry.. 
W. O. Dresser. 
H. Loobliner . 



189 
188 
187 



189 
187 
189 



SAN MATEO 



1903. 
San Mateo.- 

Sequoia, Redwood City 

1904. 
San Mateo 

Sequoia, Redwood City 



Union 
Union 



Union 
Union 



A. G. Van Gorder... 
F. S. Rosseter 



A. G. Van Gorder. 
F. S. Rosseter 



C. N. Kirkbride 
L. P. Behrens-- 

C. N. Kirkbride 
L. P. Behrens. . 



193 
189 



192 
200 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 

COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


o — 

: '< 

527 
838 
604 
279 
239 

503 
364 
633 
297 
249 


Number of 
Graduates. 


Financial. 


No. of Volumes 
in Library 








Receipts. 


Exx>endi- 
tures. 


Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 


• 

• 
• 


o 
B 

o 


CO 

1 
1 
1 


O 
tL 

00 
1 

621 

41 

284 

216 

99 

343 
591 
37 
812 
251 
128 


OD 

I 
1 
t 




OB 

I 

I 


5 

13 

17 

5 

9 

3 

5 

16 

16 

5 

10 


17 
3 
2 
8 
5 

11 
14 
2 
3 
8 
6 


"'806' 
449 
102 
216 

123 

"857' 
428 
115 
236 


"'28' 
64 


11 

11 

"'34' 
35 

8 

' 84 

1 
1 


70 

'"25' 
30 
6 

58 
40 
3 
27 
32 
15 


► 184,999 68 
' 160,773 33 

J 


$134,999 68 
160,773 33" 

V 


$668,350 00 

50,460 00 

194,400 00 

. 950 00 

62,050 00 
232,000 00 
103,500 00 


4,297 

192 
2,236 
118 
760 
669 
500 



COUNTY. 



2 
5 


1 
6 


87 
126 


82 

185 


60 
253 


1 
i 
4 
20; 


6 
19 


$3,462 58 
14,178 93 


$3,367 47 
13,828 26 


$6,005 00 
47,658 50 


300 
1,247 


1 
6 


1 
2 

i 


82 
126 


44 

217 


61 

287 


1 

1 

5 
18 ; 


4 
17 


4,174 11 
17,324 63 


4,158 46 
16,815 43 


7,365 00 
116,042 47 


225 
1,472 



COUNTY. 



1 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 



1 


9m 


22 


1 

: 20 






8 


26 


41 


54 


8 


8 


2 


31 


32 


.54 


5 


6 


1 


18 


36 


89 




3 


2 


28 


40 


; ^ 


2 


5 


2 


27 


:i9 


i 5.5 

1 


1 


4 



$2,267 27 
4,696 06 
7,273 68 



2,442 45 
4,949 96 
5,947 90 



$1,643 28 
3,609 20 
4,592 01 



2,263 68 
4,779 20 
5,329 99 



$1,100 00 
1,280 00 
1,600 00 


2,200 00 
1,780 00 
1,500 00 



382 
270 
411 



500 

1,749 

425 



COUNTY. 



1 
3 



2 
3 



2 
2 



2 
2 



13 
40 



21 

40 



20 
61 



26 
64 



24 

87 



88 
86 



11 



$5,112 05 
60,542 80 



32,711 06 
54,820 58 



$4,640 90 
13,146 39 



29,711 18 
52,747 66 



$530 77 
57,700 00 



26,050 00 
56,600 00 



79 
615 



281 
600 



232 



REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIGH 

SANTA BARBARA 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 






1903. 

Lompoc -_- 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Maria 

Santa Ynez Val., Santa Ynez 

1904. 

Lompoc -_ - -. 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Maria 

Santa Ynez Val. , Santa Ynez 



Union . 
District 
Union . 
Union . 



Union _. 
District 
Union .. 
Union .. 



H. N. Caldwell 
W.A.Wilson.. 
H. F. Pinnell.. 
F. G. Goodenow 



W. P. Campbell 
A. B. Martin 

E. L. Mitchell .. 

F. G. Goodenow 



Geo. F. Rucker 
H. B. Braston . 
Joseph Allott-. 
C. O. Gardner.. 

Geo. F. Rucker 
H. B. Braston . 
Joseph Allott.. 
C. O. Gardner.. 



191 
178 
190 
190 



200 
200 
200 
200 



SANTA CLARA 



1903. 

Campbell 

Gilroy 

Los Gatos 

Mountain View _ . . 

Palo Alto 

San Jos6 

Santa Clara 

1904. "■ 

Campbell 

Gilroy 

Los Gatos 

Mountain View .__ 

Palo Alto 

San Jos6 

Santa Clara 



Union . 
District 
District 
District 
District 
City ... 
City ... 



Union .. 
District . 
District . 
District . 
District . 
City .... 
City -... 



J. Fred Smith _ 

J. S. Denton _.. 

W. W. Wilson 

S. P. McCrea.- 

A. M. Fosdick 

R. D. Hunt 

L. R. Smith 

J. Fred Smith _ 

E. E.Taylor _. 

W. W. Wilson 

S. P. MoCrea 

Chas. C.Hill 

R. D. Hunt 

L. R. Smith 



H. E. Branderburg 

S. T. Moore 

R. R.Bell 

J. S. Mockbee. 

F. Sanford 

A. E. Shumate 

A. L. Kellogg 

H. E. Branderburg 

E. P. Johnson 

C. H. Wheeler 

J. S. Mockbee 

J. P. Parkinson 

A. E. Shumate 

A. L. Kellogg 



195 
180 
180 
191 
172 
190 
189 



200 
200 
190 
200 
180 
200 
200 



SANTA CRUZ 



1903. 

Santa Cruz 

Watson ville 

Santa Cruz 

Watson ville 



District _ 
District _ 



District . 
District . 



D. C. Clark 

Irving Townsend.. 

D. C. Clark 

Irving Townsend.. 



S. A. Palmer 
J. J. Morey _ 

S. A. Palmer 
J. J. Morey _ 



189 
187 



200 
200 



1903. 
Shasta County , Redding . 

1904. 
Shasta County, Redding _ 



County 
County 



U. G. Durfee 
U. G. Durfee 



SHASTA 



Kate A. Brincard... 
Kate A. Brincard... 



180 
180 



I 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 




3 
3 
1 
1 



2 
3 

9 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 






QO 






Number of 
Graduates. 



o 
vj 

CO 





26 


38 


51 


6 


86 


109 


153 


3 


33 


55 


71 


1 


4 


12 


14 


2 


32 


32 


43 


6 


90 


98 


156 


3 


35 


58 


77 


2 


12 


18 

i 


23 



3 

7 
3 



O 

OB 



4 

13 

5 

3 



7 


4 


12 


13 


2 


9 


1 


2 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



16,314 36 

25,088 74 

5,753 17 

3,871 44 



6,756 88 

20,131 79 

6,659 18 

5,a38 37 



Expendi- 
tures. 



$4,351 49 

17,993 22 

5,553 43 

2,464 36 



5,122 83 

14,881 85 

6,583 53 

4,028 09 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



|ll,a')0 00 

82,500 00 

16,350 00 

2,025 00 



11,800 00 

84,750 00 

16,000 00 

1,810 00 



P • 

P.Mk 

p o 

. B 

! S 



210 
800 
723 
924 



240 

90O 

650 

1,082 



COUNTY 



2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
9 
2 



1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
7 
7 



1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
9 
3 



24 i 
27 1 

25 ' 
13 
63 

255 
62 



27 
21 
26 
16 
82 
253 
61 



38 


45 


40 


54 


44 


58 


13 


22 


65 


101 


387 


482 


82 


117 


40 


58 


41 


54 


51 


63 


14 


27 


68 


109 


379 


535 


88 


125 



5 
4 
2 



8 
26 

8 



2 
5 

7 



8 
41 
22 



2 


1 
8 


5 


4 


1 


9 


2 




8 


7 


17 


41 


18 


20 



$7,205 18 
3,587 36 
2,708 03 
8,665 94 
9,546 98 

22,891 62 
5,369 20 



12,804 75 
4,368 07 
3,253 36 
4,945 24 
12,937 12 
26,985 24 
4,842 56 



$6,764 63 
3,071 81 
2,483 99 
7,809 30 
5,647 46 

22,369 03 
5,296 90 



12,182 80 
4,245 01 
2,154 00 
3,204 96 
6,498 98 

26,960 96 
4,174 51 



$1,675 00 


11,200 00 


6,500 00 


9,930 00 


26,200 00 


158,800 00 


15,250 00 


11,500 00 


21,050 00 


6,550 00 


10,725 00 


23,000 00 


160,300 00 


5,050 00 



269 
350 
275 
112 
250 
816 
850 



283 
50 
295 
135 
235 
892 
900 



COUNTY. 



2 


5 


63 


130 


138 


12 


22 


2 


3 


51 


57 


90 


11 


17 


3 


5 


93 


122 


156 


14 


19 


3 


2 


56 


72 


113 


12 


18 



$12,740 98 
22,710 14 



14,343 45 
9,357 13 



$10,843 95 
21,264 22 



14,315 80 
6,973 75 



$51,500 00 
40,750 00 



62,350 00 
41,600 00 



400 
250 



700 
500 



COUNTY. 



3 


3 


37 


1 
69 


85 


1 

8 


28 


$8,882 31 


$7,651 03 


$40,660 00 

1 


311 


4 


2 

1 


42 


60 

1 


78 


2 


2 


7,624 90 


7,194 96 


1 
45,800 00 i 


50S 
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STATISTICS OF HIGH 

SANTA BARBARA 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 






as 



1903. 
Lompoc 

Santa Barbara _-_ 

Santa Maria 

Santa Ynez Val., Santa Ynez 

1904. 

Lompoc - 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Maria 

Santa Ynez Val., Santa Ynez 



Union .. 
District . 
Union .. 
Union .. 



Union _ 
District 
Union . 
Union . 



H. N. Caldwell 
W.A.Wilson.. 
H. P. Pinnell.. 
P. G. Goodenow 



W. P. Campbell 

A. B. Martin 

E. L. Mitchell -. 
P. G. Goodenow 



Geo. P. Rucker 
H. B. Braston . 
Joseph Allott_. 
C. O. Gardner.. 

Geo. P. Rucker 
H. B. Braston . 
Joseph Allott-. 
C. O. Gardner.. 



191 
178 
190 
190 



20O 
200 
20O 
200 



SANTA CLARA 



1903. 

Campbell 

Gilroy 

Los Gatos 

Mountain View . 

Palo Alto 

San Jos6 

Santa Clara 

1904. 

Campbell 

Gilroy 

Los Gatos 

Mountain View . 

Palo Alto 

San Jos6 

Santa Clara 



Union . 
District 
District 
District 
District 
City ... 
City ... 



Union _. 
District . 
District . 
District . 
District . 
City .... 
City .... 



J. Fred Smith 
J. S. Denton _ . 
W. W. Wilson 
S. P. McCrea.. 
A. M. Posdick 
R. D. Hunt... 
L. R. Smith... 

J. Fred Smith 
E. E.Taylor-. 
W. W. Wilson 
S. P. MoCrea.. 
Chas. C. Hill . 
R. D. Hunt... 
L. R. Smith... 



H. E. Branderburg 

S. T. Moore 

R. R.Bell 

J. S. Mockbee. 

P. Sanford 

A. E. Shumate 

A. L. Kellogg 

H. E. Branderburg 

E. P. Johnson 

C. H. Wheeler 

J. S. Mockbee 

J. F. Parkinson 

A. E. Shumate 

A. L. Kellogg 



195 
180 
180 
191 
172 
190 
189 



200 
200 
li)0 
200 
180 
200 
200 



SANTA CRUZ 



1903. 

Santa Cruz. 

Watsonville 

1904. 

Santa Cruz 

Watsonville 



District . 
District . 



District 
District 



D. C. Clark 

Irving Townsend. 

D. C. Clark 

Irving Townsend. 



S. A. Palmer 
J. J. Morey . 

S. A. Palmer 
J. J. Morey _ 



189 
187 



200 
200 



1903. 
Shasta County, Redding. 

1904. 
Shasta County, Redding _ 



County . 



County 



U. G. Durfee 



U. G. Durfee. 



SHASTA 



Kate A. Brincard... 



Kate A. Brincard... 



180 



180 



\- 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 




3 
3 
1 
1 



2 
3 
2 
1 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



o 

OB 



Q 

QO 








26 


38 


51 


6 


86 


109 


153 


3 


33 


55 


71 


1 


4 


12 


14 


2 


32 


32 


43 


6 


90 


98 


166 


3 


35 


58 


77 


2 


12 


18 


23 



Number of 
Graduates. 



o 

CO 



3 

7 
3 



7 

12 
2 
1 



I— ' 

OB 



4 

13 

5 

3 



4 

13 

9 

2 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



Expendi- 
tures. 



16,314 36 

25,088 74 

5,753 17 

3,871 44 



6,756 88 

20,131 79 

6,659 18 

5,038 37 



$4,351 49 

17,993 22 

5,553 43 

2,464 36 



5,122 83 

14,881 85 

6,583 53 

4,028 09 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



111,650 00 

82,500 00 

16,350 00 

2,025 00 


11,800 00 

84,750 00 

16,000 00 

1,810 00 






210 
800 
723 
924 



240 

90O 

650 

1,082 



COUNTY. 



2 


1 




2 




2 




1 




2 




7 


2 


7 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


9 


9 


2 


3 



24 
27 
25 
13 
63 
255 
62 



27 
21 
26 
16 
82 
253 
61 



38 


i 
45 


40 


54 


44 


58 


13 


22 


65 


101 


387 


482 


82 


117 


40 


58 


41 


54 


51 


63 


14 


27 


68 


109 


379 


535 


88 


125 



5 
4 
2 



8 
26 

8 



2 
5 
1 
2 
8 
17 
18 



2 
5 

7 



8 
41 
22 



8 
4 
9 



7 
41 
20 



$7,205 18 
3,587 36 
2,708 03 
8,665 94 
9,546 98 

22,891 62 
5,359 20 



12,804 75 
4,368 07 
3,253 36 
4,945 24 
12,937 12 
26,985 24 
4,842 56 



$6,764 63 
3,071 81 
2,483 99 
7,809 30 
5,647 46 

22,369 03 
5,296 90 



12,182 80 
4,245 01 
2,154 00 
3,204 96 
6,498 98 

26,960 96 
4,174 51 



$1,675 00 


11,200 00 


6,500 00 


9,930 00 


26,200 00 


158,800 00 


15,250 00 


11,500 00 


21,050 00 


6,550 00 


10,725 00 


23,000 00 


160,300 00 


5,050 00 



269 
350 
275 
112 
250 
816 
850 



283 
50 
295 
135 
235 
892 
900 



COUNTY. 



2 


5 


63 


130 


138 


12 


22 


2 


3 


51 


57 


90 


11 


17 


3 


5 


93 


122 


156 


14 


19 


3 


2 


56 


72 


113 


12 


18 



$12,740 98 
22,710 14 



14,343 45 
9,357 13 



$10,843 95 
21,264 22 



14,315 80 
6,973 75 



$51,500 00 
40,750 00 



52,350 00 
41,500 00 



400 
250 



700 
500 



COUNTY. 



3 


3 


37 


1 
69 


1 
85 


1 

8 


28 


$8,882 31 


$7,651 03 


$40,650 00 


311 


4 


2 

1 


42 


60 


78 


2 


2 


7,624 90 


7,194 96 


1 
45,800 00 


50S 
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REPORT OP SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATISTICS OF HIGH 



SISKIYOU 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 


Kind of 
School. 


Principal of School. 


Clerk of 
High School Board. 


Length of Term 
—Number of 
Days Taught.. 


1903. 
Etna, Etna Mills 


Union _. 
County . 

Union .. 
County - 


Wni. Inch _ 


Dr. E. W. Bathurst- 
G race A. Johnson ._ 

Dr. E. W. Bathurst- 
Grace A. Johnson __ 


200 


Siskiyou County, Yreka 

1904. 
Etna, Etna Mills 


W. T. Mooney 

Wni. Inch 


200 
185 


Siskiyou County, Yreka 


F. Liddeke. 


190 



SOLANO 



loas. 

Arniijo, Fairfield 

Benicia 

Dixon 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 

Winters 

1904. 

Arniijo, Fairfield 

Benicia.. 

Dixon 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 

Winters 



Union ._ 
District . 
Union ._ 
Union .. 
District _ 
Jt.Union 



Union .. 
District _ 
Union .. 
Union .. 
District . 
Jt.Union 



O. F. Barth 

G. E. Furbush.. 
Irving Needham 
C. H. Nielsen... 
J. J. Rippetoc... 

F. E. Tuck 

O. F. Barth 

G. E. Furbush-. 

T. A. Smith 

C. H. Nielsen... 
J. J. Rippetoe... 
T. S. MacQuiddy 



W. K.Hoyt 

A. Dalton 

R. J. Currey 

Jas. L. Kidd 

J. W. Kavanaugh 
W. H. Gregory .. 

W. K.Hoyt 

A. Dalton 

R. J. Currey 

Jas. L. Kidd 

F. J. Walter 

W. H. Gregory _. 



195 
200 
198 
199 
200 
178 



200 
200 
200 
195 
200 
185 



SONOMA 



1903. 

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg 

Petaluma 

Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley, Sonoma. __ 

1904. 

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg 

Petaluma 

Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley, Sonoma -._ 



Union .. 
District . 
City ... 
District 
Union .. 



Union .. 
District 
City _._ 
District 
Union .. 



L. E. Kilkenny 

H. R. Bull 

James Ferguson 

E. M. Cox 

P. B. Smith 

Roy E. Dickerson... 

H. R. Bull 

James Ferguson 

E. M. Cox 

DeWitt Montgomery 



T. B. Wilson.. 
H. G. Hewitt . 
W. H. Darden 
T. G. Nagle--. 
R.P.Hill 

T. B. Wilson. - 
H. G. Hewitt . 
W. H. Darden 
T. G. Nagle... 
R. P.Hill 



200 
200 
187 
200 
200 



198 
191 
197 
199 
200 



STANISLAUS 



1903. 

Modesto 

Oakdale. 

1904. 

Modesto 

Oakdale 



District 
Union . 



District 
Union . 



Thomas Downey . 
AllynO. Taylor .. 



Thomas Downey 
H.N.Caldwell.. 



E. W. Evans 
A. S. Emery 

Robert Elder 
A. S. Emery 



196 
194 



190 
191 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


Average Daily 
Attendance... 


Number of 
Graduates. 


Financial. 


No. of ^ 
inLil: 








Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 


n 

9 

1 
1 
• 
1 


o 
B 

1 

2 

2 
3 


GC 

1 
1 
1 


O 

n 

1 
1 

1 

26 
40 

17 
34 


o 

CO 

1 

1 
1 

2 
4 

1 

• 


00 
1 
1 
1 


ITolumes 
•rary 


1 

2 

1 
2 


1 

16 

28 

1 

1 

9 
16 


31 
51 

21 
40 


3 
3 

1 
10 


$2,749 43 
6,788 35 

3,491 02 
7,108 49 


|2,731 18 
5,963 79 

3,449 72 
7,098 00 


$5,200 00 
43,050 00 

5,205 00 
23,950 00 


678 
1,097 

688 
844 



COUNTY. 



1 


2 


26 


40 


46 


1 


2 


1 


2 


15 


30 


37 


1 


7 


1 


2 


24 


16 


29 


a 




1 


2 


44 


71 


86 


8 


5 


2 


2 


29 


47 


69 


2 


8 


1 


1 
2 


23 


2 
40 


2 

48 






1 


3 


4 


1 


2 


14 


29 


37 


1 


7 


1 


2 
2 


13 
41 


18 
87 


27 
97 






2 


2 


16 


2 


2 


27 


63 


72 


4 


6 


2 


1 


4 


3 


6 













15,174 
3,795 
4,686 
5,674 
7,109 
1,156 



58 
21 
33 
86 
43 
56 



6,841 11 
4,382 89 
6,232 66 
8,298 70 
7,675 65 
1,283 90 



I^4,t5d0 o4 

3,429 96 
2,997 12 
5,642 61 
6,189 83 
510 00 



4,602 
4,093 
3,692 
7,337 
4,942 
1,030 



31 
91 
02 
26 
26 
80 



$12,900 00 
875 00 


5,800 00 

22,000 00 

3,181 86 

1,020 00 


12,900 00 

1,026 00 

800 00 


23,350 00 
3,312 00 
1,175 00 



686 
246 
326 
936 
800 
167 



698 
272 
380 
1,000 
826 
266 



COUNTY. 



1 
3 
3 
4 
1 



2 
3 
2 

1 



1 


1 


14 


11 




5 




32 


46 


63 


5 


4 




29 


62 


72 


4 


6 


4 


66 


106 


136 


11 


22 


1 


19 


24 


34 


4 


3 


2 


9 


24 


25 


1 






29 


52 


61 


1 


13 


2 


53 


102 


126 


5 


13 


5 


119 


173 


221 


12 


24 


2 


16 


23 


34 


4 


4 



$2,089 09 
3,207 20 
9,235 38 

32,410 60 
3,461 66 



3,160 95 
4,506 11 
8,559 17 
36,924 96 
4,866 49 



$1,512 35 
2,297 96 
7,190 00 

17,429 79 
2,563 30 



2,782 25 
3,636 91 
6,375 95 
19,203 36 
3,368 18 



$750 00 


11,000 00 


23,500 00 


27,300 00 


10,600 00 


900 00 


8,400 00 


23,700 00 


27,400 00 


10,660 00 

1 



225 

250 

725 

1,042 

1,000 



325 

604 

750 

1,110 

1,044 



COUNTY. 



2 


1 


36 


41 


62 


5 


9 


2 


1 


21 


28 


37 


2 


8 


2 


1 
1 


31 
21 


46 

20 


66 
34 






2 


5 





$6,316 98 
3,671 78 



8,443 67 
3,960 16 



$6,046 08 
3,268 16 



5,363 16 
3,639 68 



$27,231 00 
7,086 00 



27,380 00 
7,226 00 



L 



997 
300 



1,186 

aoo 
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STATISTICS OF HIGH 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of School. 



Kind of 
School. 



SUTTER 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 



IT 

^1^ 



99 



-!? 






Sutter City 



Sutter City 



1903. 



1904. 



Union -_l W. H. Weslar ! W. M. Wadsworth.. 



Union .. 



W. H. Weslar W. M. Wadsworth.. 



191 



198 



TEHAMA 



1903. 

Orland 

Red Bluff 

1904. 

Coming 

Orland 

Red Bluff 



Jt.Union 
Union .. 



Union ._ 
Jt.Union 
Union __ 



L. M. Reager .J T. J. Hicks - 

J. A. De Cou .- ' G. H. Chase 



O. E. Graves . 
L. M. Reager 
J. A. De Cou. 



W. H. Samson. 
T. J. Hicks..-. 
W. P. Johnson 



181 
180 



180 
180 
180 



TULARE 



1903. 
Alta, Reedley ... 

Dinuba 

Porterville 

Tulare 

Visalia 

1904. 
Alta, Reedley... 

Dinuba 

Porterville 

Tulare 

Visalia 



Jt.Union 
Union ._ 
District _ 
District _ 
City ___. 

Jt.Union 
Union ._ 
District _ 
District . 
City .... 



W. P. CampbelL... 
J. R. O'Hanlon..-. 
T. D. Mansfield.-.. 

W. E. Premo 

Geo. R. Kleeberger 

A. O. Taylor 

J. R. O'Hanlon.... 
T. D. Mansfield.--. 

W. E. Premo 

Geo. R. Kleeberger 



W. H. Carpenter- _ 
Walter Billingsley 

Joseph Carter 

Mrs. J. M. Ham .. 
B. L. Hughes 

W. H. Carpenter.. 
Walter Billingsley 

Joseph Carter 

Mrs. J. M. Ham ._ 
B. L. Hughes 



180 
180 
180 
180 
185 



180 
185 
180 
180 
182 



1904. 
Tuolumne County, Sonora.. 



County . 



T. J. Penfield. 



TUOLUMNE 



G. P. Morgan 



186 



VENTURA 



1903. 

Oxnard 

Santa Paula 

Ventura 

1904. 

Oxnard 

Santa Paula 

Ventura 




E. F.Potter 

G. S. Trowbridge 
P. W. Kaufman . 

J. 8. Denton 

G. S. Trowbridge 
A. D. Tenncy 



Jay Spence... 

A. L. Shively 

B. W. Dudley 

Jay Spence... 

A. L. Shively 

B. W. Dudley 



193 
200 
200 



200 
200 
200 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


Average Daily 
Attendance.. - 


Number of 
Graduates. 


Financial. 


No. 
in I 








Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 


a* ^ 


t 
I 


o 

B 




QD 

1 
t 


Q 

^— 

1 
1 


o 

CD 

1 
1 
• 


Q 

Ed* 


SB O 

. B 


1 


2 
2 


20 
21 


22 
21 


31 
37 






$3,592 03 
4,762 76 


$3,285 15 
3,545 07 


$6,600 00 
7,510 00 


400 


1 


1 


2 


625 



COUNTY. 



1 














$170 69 
5,614 51 

6,388 21 

78 34 

8,530 01 


$166 43 
5,409 43 

4,7a5 65 

13 57 

6,888 39 


$3,750 00 
1,150 00 

775 00 


70 


2 

1 
1 


2 

2 
1 
4 


20 
24 


64 
33 


71 
45 




5 

1 


330 

1 

127 


1 


35 


50 


77 





8 


1,400 00 


376 



COUNTY. 



1 


1 
1 
2 
4 
3 


3 
16 
43 
64 
55 


22 
41 

74 
94 


3 

28 

64 

122 

130 






$783 35 
2,036 49 
3,646 67 
8,414 52 
8,474 74 

829 50 

11,876 63 

30,926 46 

6,108 36 

9,087 77 


$203 85 
2,007 37 
2,307 67 
5,332 50 
8,243 35 

628 30 

11,013 08 

4,000 95 

5,375 46 

8,719 66 


$890 00 

10,600 00 

8,050 00 

1,300 00 

22,000 00 


84 


1 
1 

3 
3 


1 
5 

7 
6 


2 

8 
19 
16 


130 
481 
100 
778 


' 1 
1 
3 
2 


1 
2 
2 
4 


18 
37 
62 
56 


28 
37 
78 
97 


37 

56 

124 

124 


2 

6 

17 

7 


1 

4 

17 

17 


10,700 00 

11,250 00 

1,875 00 

22,150 00 


500 
498 
120 
893 



COUNTY. 



11 



22 



23 



$6,069 67 



$5,030 50 



$2,095 79 



363 



COUNTY. 



1 


1 
2 


13 
44 


28 
56 


33 

82 






3 


5 


9 


2 


5 


60 


108 


133 


1 


17 


2 


1 
2 


19 
47 


33 
50 


43 
80 






3 


13 


6 


3 


4 


74 


88 


128 


6 


8 



$26,442 33 
11,579 97 
17,433 23 



21,897 48 
13,257 10 
17,066 12 



$9,838 63 

9,070 64 

13,166 76 



19,914 89 

8,408 44 

10,845 13 



$5,800 00 
27,700 00 
22,000 00 


24,795 00 
30,300 00 
31,800 00 



191 

1,200 

750 



317 
1,300 
1,370 
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STATIiSTICS OF HIGH 



YOLO 



Name, 

Location, and Post Office 

of BchooL 



Kind of 
School. 



Principal of School. 



Clerk of 
High School Board. 






■iS 



1903. 

Esparto 

Pierce, College City 

Winters 

Woodland 



1904. 

Esparto 

Pierce, College City 

Winters 

Woodland 



Union .. 
Jt Union 
J t. Union 
City .... 



Union ._ 
JtUnion 
Jt.Union 
City .... 



Miss B. Bannon 
Ira Abraham ... 

F. E. Tuck 

F. A. Swanger . . 



Fred Durst 

I. Needham 

T. S. MacQuiddy 
W. Hyman 



J. C. Winter... 

J. E. Cain 

W. H. Gregory 
F. A. Swanger. 



J. C. Winter... 

J. E. Cain 

W. H. Gregory 
W. Hyman 



191 
190 
109 
192 



200 
200 
185 
200 



YUBA 



MarysvUle 



Marysville 



1903. 



1904. 




G. C. Thompson 



G. C. Thompson 



J. A. Scott -. 



J. A. Scott.. 



188 
18» 



TOTALS— 1903. 
Average length of term _ 187 days. 

( Men 337 

Number of teachers employed j Women 

Pupils enrolled _.. | G?5s' 

Average daily attendance _ 

Number of graduates.. _ ■! q^^I' 



Financial — Receipts _ _.. 

Expenditures 

Total valuation of all property. 

Number of volumes in library 



404 
7,499 

13,689 

799 
1,276 

11,484,115 29 
$1,229,500 39 
$3,353,646 00 

70,997 



r 
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SCRQQLS--Continued. 



COUNTY. 



Teachers 
Employed. 



a 



2 
1 
2 



1 
1 
2 
1 



o 
B 

9 



Pupils 
Enrolled. 



W 
o 
*< 
at 



OB 



« I— 



Number of 
Graduates. 



09 



Q 

<-« 

I— « 
OB 



2 


11 


4 


11 


3 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


6 


14 


15 


1 


4 


2 


44 


50 


75 


2 


5 


1 


14 


4 


14 




1 


2 
1 












13 


17 


18 




3 


3 


48 


48 


84 


6 


1 



Financial. 



Receipts. 



13,548 33 
1,006 91 
1,705 75 
8,570 30 



3,660 99 

637 64 

2,261 08 

9,164 79 



Expendi- 
tures. 



12,220 78 

995 80 

1,344 92 

6,316 70 



2.330 41 
350 00 

2,167 68 

7.331 26 



Total 
Valuation 

of All 
Property. 



$7,000 00 

11,600 00 

1,020 00 

16,475 00 


6,350 00 
11,900 00 

1,175 00 
17,900 00 



• 
SB O 

. B 



608 
720 
167 
345 



605 
879 
256 
400 



COUNTY. 



1 


3 


64 


66 


103 


10 


12 


$5,404 79 


$5,163 87 


$10,650 00 


850 


1 


3 


56 


64 


100 


4 


18 


5,678 23 


5,648 48 


10,950 00 


942 



TOTALS— 1904. 
Average length of term __ __ __ _ 189 days. 

Number of teachers employed j Women, 485 

PupUsenroUed | g93[|; ^^^ 

Average daily attendance 14,489 

Numb^rof graduates -__ ] g9^|' ^^ 

Financial— Receipts -. $2,147,208 77 

Expenditures _ _ $1,517,790 41 

Total valuation of all property $3,820,845 00 

Number of volumes in library 90,833 
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TABLE No. IS. 



Number of Graduates of Hiffh Schools for the Tear Closing June SO, 190S, Who Entered 
State Normal Schools during the School Tear Closing June SO, 1904. 



(^ountieH. 


Chico. 


Los Angeles. 


San Diego. 


8. Francisco. 


S4n Job4. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1 ^ • 
Boys. 


Girls. 


Alameda 














12 


* «- M ■> M . 


3 


Alpine. 










1 

1 








Amador 










1 




1 








Butte 




1 


1 




1 












Calaveras _ ._ _ __ __ 




' 




! 




t 


• 






Colusa - - 




1 














1 * ••• — 




Contra Costa • 












1 






■ 


Del Norte 






1 

1 
















El Dorado - 





















Fresno 




















i 7 


Glenn . 




1 








. 


».._«._ 






1 * 


Humboldt 




1 








Invo 




















^ » • ~ M. 


Kern ._ ._ 








3 














Kings.- 


















7 


Lake 


















• / - 




Lassen 










1 <-*• — — .. 












Los Angeles ;. 






• ■ 1 


27 


! 1 












Madera ._ 










1 
1 






Marin ' 














• 


Mariposa ' 


















Mendocino 
















3 




8 


Merced 
















' 4 


Modoc _ 






















Mono 













1 


1 






Monterey 












- .- 1 




2 


Napa _- 














1 
1 


:::i::: 


2 


Nevada . 
















6 


Oranee 








6 










Placer _. 




2 










1 


. ' J * 


'' 


Plumas --_ 


















Riverside 








2 










■ ■ 


i J 


Sacramento . - _ 




1 










2 


— — 7 


4 


San Benito 
















San Bernardino 








2 

1 




3 
4 






1 




San Dieso 
















San Francisco 










24 
3 
3 


• ».*•«•. 


1 


San Joaauin 












1 






San Luis Obisno 












1 






1 


San Mateo 
















2 


Santa Barbara 
















i 


1 




Santa Clara 
















36 


Santa Cruz 




















4 


Shasta 




1 














1 




Sierra 




















Siskiyou 


1 




















Solano 














1 
8 
3 


"■"""•""■" 


4 


Sonoma 
















1 


Stanislaus 




1 














Sutter _ 


















Tehama.. 






















Trinity 






















Tulare 
















1 




8 


Tuolumne 


















Ventura 








3 














Yolo 


















8 


Yuba ._ - 




1 












1 
























Totals 


1 


9 


1 


44 


1 


7 




68 


1 


108 
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TABLE No. 13 — Continued. 

Kumber of Oraduates of Hiffh Schools for the Tear Closing June SO, 1908, Who 
Entered Universities in California during the Tear Closing June SO, 1904. 





University of California and Affiliated Colleges. 


Leiand 


Counties. 


Berkeley. 


Medical 
Department. 


Hastings 
Law School. 


Dental 
College. 


Stanford Jr. 
University. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Alameda ._ -. 


39 


43 


18 


1 


3 








3 


2 


Alpine 










Amador 


2 




















Butte 




2 
















Calaveras 




















Colusa- — - 


3 


1 


1 
















Contra Costa _ 












1 
1 




Del Norte _. 












-.---- 








El Dorado 




















Fresno 


5 


2 










1 






1 


Olenn 
















Humboldt. _ 


1 


1 


2 












2 


2 


Inyo 














Kern 


3 

1 


3 
2 


3 
















Kines 
















Lake 


















Lassen 






















Los Angeles 

Madera 


18 


15 
1 
2 


1 












11 


16 














Marin 


3 


2 




2 












Mariposa 




...... 








Menoocino _ 




1 
1 


1 














1 


Merced __ 


1 








1 






1 


Modoc _-- 
















Mono 






















Monterey. 


3 

7 
2 
2 

7 


2 

1 
1 
5 
1 


2 
1 














1 


Napa _. 

Nevada .__ _ 




, 








2 
















Orange 










1 




4 


3 


Placer 


1 










Plumas ^ 
















Riverside. _ 


5 
6 
1 
1 
2 

40 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 

11 
















2 
2 


2 


Sacramento 


3 


8 








1 




1 


San Benito 










San Bernardino 


2 
1 

31 
3 














2 
8 

10 
1 
4 
2 
2 

30 
4 
3 


4 


San Diego 


2 

20 

1 












2 


San Francisco 


2 


3 




1 




5 


San Joaquin 


3 


San Luis Obispo 










1 




San Mateo 


3 
...... 

6 


3 

1 
3 

1 












4 


Santa Barbara. 


1 
1 






1 
2 




1 


Santa Clara.. 


1 




14 


Santa Cruz _. 


1 


Shasta 














Sierra 




















Siskiyou 


4 

8 

10 

2 


1 

11 
5 
5 


. 
















Solano. --- 


1 
3 

1 








1 




2 
2 


1 


Sonoma 




2 




1 




1 








Sutter 














Tehama _ 




2 


















Trinity 




















Tulare.- 


2 


4 


t 




1 








1 


1 


Tuolumne 










Ventura _ 


1 
4 
2 




1 




1 












Yolo 








1 
3 


1 


Yuba 


2 


1 












2 
















Totals 


210 


166 


81 


5 


13 


1 


9 




103 


70 







16— spi 



STATISTCS 



OF 



CITY SCHOOLS. 

Reported by City Superintendents and Supervising 

Principals, the names of such officers being 

furnished by County Superintendents. 
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STATISTICS 



OF 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTEUCTION, 
TABLE No. IG. 

STATISnCS OF STATE NORHAL SCHOOLS. 



Number of Ormduatos Stnes O^cuilzatlaii. 





(Organized IWO.) 


[Orgttniaed ItW.) 


Shu Diegu. 
[Organ iacd 1897.) 


(Organliefl 1899.) 


Bun JoB«. 
[Orgaubea J8K.) 




1 


i 


f 


s 


59 

1 


f 


S 


J 


f 


S 


i 


1 


f 


^ 


f 






1 






















4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

6 

9 

1 

10 
8 

I 

13 

16 
13 
18 

18 

n 

i8 

S 

1 

10 

1 

i 

14 


4 

18 

i 

27 

18 
16 

28 

36 

IS 

48 
36 

79 

87 

IS 

142 

s: 

181 
124 

s 

90 

no 

82 

Ig 

136 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 

It 

4 

10 
8 
9 

IL 

12 
10 

7 

5 
U 
10 

Jt 


IS 
JS 
32 
44 
31 
47 

i 

80 

65 
48 

,S 

103 

120 
84 


S 

43 

w 

49 

91 
78 

55 

.s? 

114 

130 

111 

99 






















































































































































3 

e 

i 

9 
3 
3 

16 

1 

H 
5 


14 
18 

27 
27 
49 
35 
30 

63 
37 

i 

3S 


17 

24 

1 

44 

1 

es 
ei 

40 


















































































































































3 

I 


23 

20 
42 
61 
39 


26 
25 

63 

45 










IflOl 

1802 

1903 

JWM 






30 

54. 
40 


36 

64 
40 


90 
178 
211 
149 


Totals 


89 


468 


» 


174 l.:JB4 


1,558 


SI 


186 


206 


" 


163 


163 


397 


3,157 


3,654 



Total graduates— Men.. 
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TABLE No. 16— STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS— €k>iitlnued. 

Teachers Employed. 



Location of School. 



Men. 



1903. 



1904. 



Chico 

Los Angeles .. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Jos6 

Totals 



6 
10 
6 
6 
9 



37 



6 
9 
7 
5 
9 



36 



Women. 



1903. 



1904. 



15 

22 

9 

5 

24 



75 



14 

16 
8 
6 

21 



65 



Total. 



1903. 



21 
32 
15 
11 
33 



112 



1904. 



20 
25 
15 
11 
30 



101 



Attendanee. 





Mc 


Normal Department. 




Bo 


Training Department. 


Location of 
School. 


jn. 


Women. 


Total. 


ys. 


Girls. 


Total. 




1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


1903. 


1904. 


Chico- 

Los Angeles 
San Diego -- 
San Fran'co 
San Jos6 .-- 


43 

28 

17 



38 


31 

25 

29 



28 


265 
416 
222 
134 

388 


233 
446 
190 
140 
443 


308 
444 
239 
134 
426 


264 
471 
219 
140 
471 


98 
192 

78 
187 
131 


115 

212 

85 

275 

155 


136 
208 
74 
161 
161 


170 
280 
96 
232 
160 


234 
400 
152 
348 
292 


285 
492 
181 
507 
315 


Totals..-. 


126 


113 


1,425 


1,452 


1,551 


1,565 


686 


842 


740 


938 


1,426 


1,780 



Receipts ft>om all Soupces fop the School Yeap endingr June 30, 1903. 



Location of School. 


Balance on 
Hand at Begin- 
ning of 
School Year. 


Amount 
Received from 

State 
Appropriation. 


Amount 
Received from 

Tuition and 
Other Sources. 


Total Receipts 
from all Sources. 


Chico . 


$797 72 

1,306 70 

318 98 

1,824 27 

1,837 95 


$32,030 00 
63,000 00 
29,500 00 
18,500 00 
55,500 00 


$1,285 34 
712 95 

13 10 
731 87 

23 70 


$34,113 06 
65,019 65 
29,832 06 
21,056 14 
57,361 65 


Los Angeles 


San Diego 


San Francisco _ 


San Jos6 




Totals 


$6,085 62 


$198,530 00 


$2,766 96 


$207,382 58 





Receipts fpom all Soupces fop the School Yeap endingr June 30, 1904. 



Location of School. 


Balance on 
Hand at Begin- 
ning of 
School Year.* 


Amount 
Received from 

State 
Appropriation. 


Amount 

Received from 

Tuition and 

Other Sources. 


Total Receipts 
from all Sources. 

• 


Chico 


$147 41 

9,728 49 

18 40 

50 58 

356 00 


$62,300 00 
55,000 00 
92,000 00 
20,000 00 
60,498 19 


$1,154 44 

297 85 

6 73 

1,055 70 

48 65 


$63,601 85 
65,026 34 
92,025 13 
21,106 28 
60,902 84 


Los Angeles 


San Diego 


San Francisco 


San Jos6 _ _ - 




Totals 


$10,300 88 


$289,798 19 


$2,563 37 


$302,662 44 





* The differences in balances here given and those given June 30, 1903, reverted to the State. 
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TABLE No. 16— STA NORMAL SCHOOLS— Continued. 
Expenditures fop the School Yeap ending June 30, 1903. 



Location of 
School. 


Amount 

Paid for 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 


Amount 

Paid for 

Janitors, 

Gardeners, 

Librarian, 

Supplies, 

Etc. 


Amount 
Paid for 
Sites, Build- 
ings, and 
Furniture. 


Amount 
Paid for 
Library 

Books and 
for 

Apparatus. 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


Balance on 

Hand at 

Close of 

School Year* 


Chico 


$27,228 34 
42,467 10 
24,366 20 
16,429 81 
46,001 60 

$156,493 05 


$5,651 84 

10,887 64 

4,876 24 

2,511 50 

6,861 46 


$450 00 
937 05 
314 40 
981 24 

2,075 84 


$707 30 

999 37 

234 02 

1,082 13 

1,217 77 


$33,937 48 
65,291 16 
29,790 86 
21,004 68 
65,166 66 


$175 58 


Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Francisco -- 
San Jos6--- 


9,728 49 
41 22 
61 46 

2,204 99 


Totals 


$29,688 67 


$4,758 53 


$4,240 59 


$195,180 84 


$12,201 74 



* A portion of these balances reverts to State. 



Expend! tupes fop the School Yeap endingr June 30, 1904. 



Location of 
School. 


Amount 

Paid for 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 


Amount 

Paid for 

Janitors, 

Gardeners, 

Librarian, 

Supplies, 

Etc. 


Amount 
Paid for 

Sites, Build- 
ings, and 

Furniture. 


Amount 
Paid for 
Library 

Books and 
for 

Apparatus. 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


Balance on 
Hand at 
Close of 

School Year. 


Chico 


$27,397 25 
46,211 71 
23,463 18 
16,699 96 
44,106 18 


$4,942 18 
4,213 57 
4,762 54 
2,724 70 
4,946 91 


$271 26 

9,821 59 

40,438 88 

415 20 

6,933 19 


$1,&58 85 
993 69 
815 28 
689 00 
922 03 


$34,469 53 
61,240 56 
69,459 88 
20,528 85 
56,907 31 


$29,132 38 


Los Angeles 

San Diego 

San Francisco.. 
San Jos6 


3,785 75 

22,565 23 

677 43 

3,996 51 


Totals _ 


$167,868 27 


$21,678 90 


$57,880 11 


$6,278 85 


$242,606 13 


$60,056 32 



Valuation of Ppopepty, 1903. 



Location of 
School. 


Area of 
Grounds. 


Grounds. 


Buildings. 


Furniture. 


Libraries. 


Apparatus. 


Total. 


Chico 

Los Angeles . 

San Diego 

San Francisco 


Acres. 
8 

4 


$8,000 

243,000 

5,000 


$130,000 

153,050 

70,000 


$6,500 00 
7,500 00 
5,931 92 
1,(X)0 00 

17,000 00 


$12.500 00 
5,000 00 
3,737 10 
3,000 00 

11,100 00 


$5,500 00 

4,000 00 

3,455 47 

500 00 

8,700 00 


$162,500 00 

412,550 00 

88,124 49 

4,500 00 


San Jos6 


ISA 


50,000 


208,226 


295,026 00 


Totals 


«A 


$306,000 


$561,276 


$37,931 92 


$36,337 10 


$22,155 47 


$962,700 49 



Valuation of Ppopepty, 1904. 



Location of 
School. 


Area of 
Grounds. 


Grounds. 


Buildings. 


Furniture. 


Libraries. 


Apparatus. 


Total. 


Chico 

Los Angeles. 
San Diego .__ 
San Francisco 


Acres. 
8 


$8,000 

243,000 

5,000 


$160,000 
163,060 
109,500 


$6,500 00 
7,500 00 
6,571 54 
1,200 00 

17,000 00 


$13,200 00 

5,000 00 

4,331 03 

3,700 00 

11,900 00 


$5,800 00 

4,000 00 

3,672 82 

500 00 

8,700 00 


$183,500 00 

412.650 00 

129,076 39 

5,400 00 

300,824 00 


San Jos6 


ISA 


60,000 


213,224 


Totals 


47^ 


$306,000 


$625,774 


$38,771 54 


$38,131 03 


$22,672 82 


1,031,349 39 
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TABLE No. IE— STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS— ConttnuMI. 
Llbpaptoa— Numb*r of VoIumM. 







ISOS. 






IBO*. 




L<M!atli.n ol Hchool. 


i 

■5 


it? 


4 

113 


..,„,, 


if 


ril 
ill 


Ill 


TO... 




9,668 
!I.83S 
2,911. 
3,361 
7,840 


662 

1,8011 

2,320 
24H 

"5,22(7 


15 
47 


10,305 
IL.Wl 
3,077 
.-..661 
8,08a 


10,305 
11,561 

31077 
5,661 
8,089 


1,013 
7M 
507 

1,8S1 
637 


10 

53 
24 
55 


10 30ft 




12,292 
3660 






7,457 








Totals 


'" 


a8.723 


38,723 


4,662 


142 


43,243 
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CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 



LP:R0Y ANDERSON, Director. 



The California Polytechnic School is a State institution established 
at San Luis Obispo under an Act of the Legislature of 1901. Accord- 
ing to the wording of that Act, **the purpose of the school is to furnish 
to young people of both sexes mental and manual training in the arts 
and sciences, including agriculture, mechanics, engineering, business 
methods, domestic economy, and such other branches as will fit the 
students for the non-professional walks of life." 

Since the school is located in a country district far from business 
and manufacturing centers it has been deemed best to plan the school 
to meet the conditions of country life. The cities and commercial cen- 
ters are supplied with schools adapted to their peculiar conditions. 
The State is well equipped with Normal Schools, but nowhere within 
the bounds of our commonwealth is a school which gives a training in 
the arts and sciences dealing peculiarly with country life. The pur- 
pose of this institution will therefore be to give instruction in the 
various lines of agriculture, horticulture, animal industry, dairying, 
forestry, irrigation, and farm engineering, also in carpentry, iron work, 
plumbing, electrical construction, and other branches of various build- 
ing trades; and for the girls, in the interesting fields of domestic 
science and domestic art. 

The school is open, free of tuition, to any boy or girl of good char- 
acter who is at least fifteen years of age and who holds a diploma of 
graduation from a grammar school, or who can satisfy the Director and 
faculty by examination that he possesses scholarship equivalent to such 
graduation. 

THE COURSES OF STUDY. 

Three main lines of work are undertaken by the school, viz: agri- 
culture, mechanics, and domestic science. The course of study for each 
of these lines covers a period of three years. In agriciQture and 
mechanics, the work of the first two years is prescribed, while at least 
one half of the third year is elective. Under certain conditions, stu- 
dents may be allowed choice of subjects during the second year. In 
domestic science the entire course is prescribed, but some latitude of 
choice may be allowed, depending upon the qualifications of the student. 
A student entering upon a certain course of study at the beginning of 
the year will be expected to continue the same course throughout the 
year. Upon completion of the three years' course the student will be 
given a certificate indicating the work done and the student's pro- 
ficiency therein. The first year's work is the same for students in 
agriculture and mechanics. It is in the nature of a general training 
and laying the foundation for the more technical industrial work to 
follow. The courses of study are subject to slight changes as further 
experience may dictate. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. (BOYS.) 

FIRST YEAR. 



Periods 
per week. 

Agriculture .._ 5 

Botany 4 

Bookkeeping 2 

Physical Science _._ 4 

Algebra ._ 3 



Periods 
per week. 

English-- 3 

Carpentry 10 

Freehand Drawinjg .__ 2 

Mechanical Drawing 4 



SECOND YEAR. 



Geometry and Trigonometry... 

Chemistry 

English _- 

Drawing Design 

Freehand Drawing. 

Carpentry _ 

Iron Work 

Animal Industry and Dairying 
Horticulture and Forestry 



Agriculture. 


Mechanics 


6 


5 


6 


6 


3 


3 


4 


4 




2 


4 


8 


4 


8 


8 


__ 


4 


._ 



THIRD YEAR. 

Periods 
Itequired Work: per week. 

Physics and Agricultural Physics ._ 5 

History and Government _ 5 

Elective Work: 
Drawing, — building design -.. 6 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Irrigation, Forestry, Animal Industry, Dairying, 
etc. For those who expect to become farmers .- 15 

Mechanics, — construction of buildings, plumbing, wiring, iron work, etc. 
For those who expect to become mechanics.. 15 



COURSE OF STUDY. (GIRLS.) 



FIRST YEAR. 



Periods 
per week. 

Household Economy 1 

Cookery... 8 

Sewing 6 

Housework 8 

English 3 



Periods 
per week. 

Plant Study 4 

Drawing 2 

Physical Science .._. 4 

Sloyd 4 



SECOND YEAR. 



Household Economy 1 

Cookery 8 

Sewing. _ 6 

Physiology and Bacteriology 6 

English 3 



Chemistry 
Drawing _ . 
Dairying. . 
Sloyd 



6 
2 
4 

4 



THIRD YEAR. 



Household Economy __. 1 

Dietetics 5 

Dressmaking and Millinery 6 

Catering 8 

Psychology and Education 2 



Entomologjr 6 

Home Nursing and Sanitation ._ 4 
Horticulture and Gardening. — 4 
House Construction and Fur- 
nishing 
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STATISTICS— 1 903- 1 904. 



Number of teachers employed — 
Men - 



Women 
Total 



Number of students enrolled — 

Boys i All in tirst [ 

Girls "j year's work ) 



Total 



Financial Statistics. 
Receipts — 

Balance on hand June 30th - . 



Received from Htate appropriation 

Received from laboratory fees 

Received from farm. 

Received from dormitory 



Total receipts 



Expenditures — 

For teachers' salaries __- _ 

For foreman's salary 

For janitor, engineer, etc 

For supplies _ 

For buildings and site... ._ _ 

For books and apparatus 

For miscellaneous expenses 

For expenses on farm and in dormitory 

Total expenditures _ 



190:^. 



$50,000 00 
18,000 00 



$68,000 00 



$23,265 62 
"'"8^635'55" 



$31,301 17 



Balance on hand June 30th ! $36,698 83 

Valuation of Propertt/. 

Grounds 1 .281. 04 acres j $8,000 00 

Buildings _ ._- 

Furniture 

Libraries _ 

Farm stock and tools 



Totals 



Library. 

Number of volumes at beginning of year 

Number of volumes bought _ 

Number of volumes donated 



Total at close of year 



$8,000 00 



1904. 



4 
1 



18 
4 



99 



$36,698 83 

30,200 00 

255 50 

1,115 27 

2,552 46 



$70,822 05 



$6,550 00 

720 00 

766 00 

2,373 49 

37,877 08 

1,283 17 

6,200 66 

3,591 17 



$59,361 57 
$11,460 48 



$9,000 00 
52,000 00 

3,100 00 
300 00 

2,500 00 

$67,900 00 



None 

150 

72 

222 
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STATE TEXT-BOOKS. 



The following prices of State text-books were fixed by the State 
Board of Education for the school years closing June 30, 1903, and 
June 30, 1904: 



Name ol Book. 



Beviaed First Reader 

Revised Second Reader 

Revised Third Reader 

Revised Fourth Reader 

^»eller --. 

Primarj' Number Lessons 

Advanced Arithmetic. ., 

lessons in Language 

Revised English Qram mar 

New U. 8. History (Grammar 

Elementary 6e<^raphy 

Advanced Geography 

Physiology 

Civil Government _ 

First Reader (old series) 

Second Reader (old series) -,_ 

Third Reader (old series) 

English Orammar (old series). 
D. S. History (old series) 



cents 






20 cents 










cents. 


50 cents 



fixed August 29 



The following table shows the number of books sold prior to July 1, 
1902, and the amoUnt of money received for them: 



Nam« ol Book. 


Niimber. 


»™„„. 




277,949 
211,1 OS 

125,652 
331,682 
223,088 
303.279 
221,894 
114,335 
128,472 
326,037 

1SS 

44,066 
337.932 
230,689 
129,293 
112,552 


f44,47I 81 
. 59,950 24 
70,731 32 
66,695 66 
81.412 45 
44,568 48 
















55,473 00 






89',SS0 40 






20.270 36 
50,689 80 
74,itH IB 
65,819 96 

47.271 M 




















11,236,340 IS 
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The following table shows the number and value of printed books on 
hand June 30, 1904, according to the records of the State Printing Ofl&ce: 



Name of Book. 



Number. 



Amount. 



Revised First Reader 

Revised Second Reader 

Revised Third Reader 

Revised Fourth Reader 

Speller _ 

Primary Number Lessons 

Grammar School Arithmetic 

Lessons in Language 

Revised English Grammar 

Grammar School History 

Introductory Geography 

Grammar School Geography 

Physiology .-. 

Civil Government _ 

First Reader (old series) 

Second Reader (old series) 

Third Reader (old series) __ 

English Grammar (old series) 

U. 8. History (old series) 

Elementary Geography (old series) 
Advanced Geography (old series). 

Totals... 



19,778 

21,078 

3,464 

5,714 

10,432 

5,766 

11,446 

15,836 

10,693 

26,566 

17,698 

6,883 

7,463 

3,387 

381 

7,807 

1,360 

7,449 

1,744 

361 

131 



186,414 



48 
84 
16 
42 
08 
00 
60 
00 
71 



$3,164 

5,901 

1,524 

3,028 

1,982 

1,151 

5,722 

3,959 

5,026 
21,517 65 

9,733 90 

6,746 

3,731 

1,558 
67 

2,576 
729 

3,128 

1,220 
180 
133 



34 
60 
02 
16 
31 
00 
58 
80 
60 
62 



$82,771 66 



The following prices of State text-books were fix^d by the State 
Board of Education June 11, 1904, for the school year beginning July 
1, 1904: 



Name of Book. 



Cost Price at 
Sacramento. 



By Mail. 



Price to Pupils 

from Retail 

Dealers. 



Revised First Reader 

Revised Second Reader 

Revised Third Reader 

Revised Fourth Reader 

Speller _ 

Pri marj^ Number Lessons 

Grammar School Arithmetic 

Lessons in Language 

Revised English Grammar 

Grammar School History __. 

I n troductory Geography 

Grammar School Geography 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

First Reader (old series) 

Second Reader (old series) 

Third Reader (old series) 

English Grammar (old series) 

U. S. History (old series)... 

Elementary Geography (old series) 
Advanced Geography (old series) . 



16 cents. 
28 cents. 
44 cents. 
53 cents. 

19 cents. 

20 cents. 
50 cents. 
25 cents. 
47 cents. 
81 cents. 
55 cents. 
98 cents. 
50 cents. 
46 cents. 
15 cents. 
33 cents. 
40 cents. 
42 cents. 
50 cents. 
50 cents. 

$1.02 



20 cents. 
34 cents. 

51 cents. 
60 cents. 
25 cents. 
25 cents. 
60 cents. 
30 cents. 
55 cents. 
95 cents. 
64 cents. 

$1.20 
58 cents. 
54 cents. 
20 cents. 
41 cents. 

52 cents. 
50 cents. 
62 cents. 
60 cents. 

$1.20 



20 cents. 
35 cents. 
50 cents. 
60 cents. 
25 cents. 
25 cents. 
60 cents. 
30 cents. 
55 cents. 
95 cents. 

64 cents. 
$1.20 

60 cents. 
55 cents. 
20 cents. 
40 cents. 
55 cents. 
50 cents. 

65 cents. 
60 cents. 

$1.20 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 




1904. 



Number of counties maintaining. 

High School districts- 
County 

City 

District 

Union 

Joint Union 



Total, deducting half the joint districts 

Number of teachers employed — 

Regular— Men *_ 

Women 

Special — Men 

Women _. 



Total 



Number of pupils enroUed- 

First vear — Boys 

Girls 

Second year— Bovs 

Gifls _-. 

Third year — Boys 

Girls 

Fourth year— Bovs 

Girls .... 



Total number of boys 
Total number of girls 



Total enrollment _ 
Average daily attendance 



Number of graduates during year — 

Bovs.. 

Gifls 



Total 



Average number of days school was maintained 

Number of teachers attending institute 

Number of volumes in High School libraries 



Finaiwial Statement. 
Receipts — 

Balance on hand 

From State High School Fund 

From taxes of all kinds 

From donations, etc. 



Total receipts. 



(41 



3,1U 
3,a90 
2,273 
2,961 
1,325 
1,901 
790 
1,422 



7,499 
9,974 



17,473 
13,689 



799 
1,275 



2,074 

187 

696 

70,<W7 



$276,708 12 



1,157,221 86 
50,185 31 



$1,484,115 29 



49 



12 
39 
33 
73 
10 



162 



358 

467 

12 

18 



855 



4,358 
5,385 
2,436 
3,294 
1,513 
2,019 
912 
1,532 



9,219 
12,230 



21,449 
14,489 



880 
1,368 



2,248 

189 

832 

90,833 



$309,881 55 
167,311 48 

1,565,929 24 
104,086 50 



$2,147,208 77 
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HIGll SCHOOLS— Continued. 



1903. 



1904. 



Financial Statement — Continued. 

Expenditures — 

For teachers' salaries _ 

For current expenses, supplies, etc 

For buildings _.. 

For books and apparatus 



Total expenditures 

Balance on hand at close of year 

Valuation of Property. 

Buildings and furniture __- _ 

Laboratories 

Libraries... 



$738,312 78 

186,311 83 

283,805 38 

21,070 40 



Total valuation of all property 

Aggregate monthly salary paid all High School teachers .._ 



$1,229,500 39 
$254,614 90 



$3,133,187 00 

129,971 00 

90,388 00 



$3,353,646 00 
$67,102 67 



$914,628 51 

236,628 29 

333,724 29 

32,809 32 



$1,517,790 41 
$629,418 36 



$3,559,297 00 
151,917 00 
109,631 00 



$3,820,845 00 
$96,902 99 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Number of State Normal Schools 


5 

37 
75 


5 


Number of teachers employed — 

Men 


36 


Women 


65 






Total _. 


112 

126 
1,425 


101 


Number of pupils enrolled in Normal Department — 

Men 


113 


Women ._ 


1,452 






Total - _ 


1,551 

686 
740 


1,565 


Number of students enrolled in Training Department — 
Bovs 


842 


Girls-.. 


938 






Total _ - 


1,426 


1,780 


Total number of graduates since establishment of the first 
State Normal School — 
Men __ 


681 


Women _ 




5,357 








Total 


6,038 



Number of graduates who are teaching in the schools of 
the State— 

Chico -. 

Los Angeles _ 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jos6 



Total 



Financial Statement. 
Receipts — 

Balance on hand at beginning of year to the credit of 

all State Normal Schools — 

Amount from State ajjportionment 

Amount from tuition in Training Schools 



258 


257 


661 


745 


76 


142 


71 


116 


,167 


1,306 



2,233 



$6,085 62 

198,530 00 

2,766 96 



Total receipts I $207,382 58 



2,566 



$10,300 88 

289,798 19 

2,663 37 



$302,662 44 



KEPOBT OF SUFEBINTBNDENT OF PUBUO INSTRUCTION. 



HORHAL SCHOOLS-CODtlDlwd. 








>««. 


19^. 


DisbarsementB- 


tl66,41« 06 
29,688 67 
4,768 53 
4,240 51) 


|16T,)»8 27 
















Total diBburaenients. . 


»196,180 M 


*242,aW 13 



QronndB 

BnildlDgB... 
Fnrniture... 

libraries 

ApparKtna .. 

Total _ 



Librariet. 

Number of volumes at bepinningof year 

Namber ol volnmes bought or donated 

Nnniber of volumes lost or worn out 

Total number of volumes in libraries at close of year . . 



33,616 

.'>,220l 
113 { 



PRIMARY AND GRAHM AR SCHOOLS. 




CENSUS STA,TI8T1C8. 


192,990 1 
187,686 , 






195,679 




Total 


380,675 \ 
1,311 , 




Negro— Boys 


1,538 



Mongolian— Boy a 




2,164 

1,271 


3,013 








Total .. 


3,425 
390,141 

280,761 

2»;200 

71,190 


4266 






Number of children between five and seventee 
age attending— 


n years of 


298,520 
37;226 




Nfl schools (includes a large number who a 


re live but 








Total 


390,141 


407,:«e 
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PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS—Continued. 




CENStJS STATISTICS— Con^mwed. 

Number of children under five years of age — 

White - 

Neero 

Indian _ _. 

Mongolian. 

Total 

Nativity of all children — 

Native born _ 

Foreign born _ 

Total -.1 

Total number of children over five but not over seventeen 
years of age who are deaf _._ 

Number of children over five but not over seventeen years 
of age who have not been vaccinated 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Number of school districts at beginning of year. 

New districts organized _ _ 

Districts lapsed during year _._ 

Number of districts combined 

Total at close of year 

Number of school-houses — 

Brick _ 

Stone ., 

Adobe - 

Wood 

Total 

Grade of schools — 

Primary, including Kindergarten 

Grammar .._ _ 

Number of teachers, including principals — 

Men 

Women _ _ 

Total .._. 

Grade of teachers' certificates in Primary and Grammar 
Schools — 

High School 

Grammar School _ _. 

Primary _ 

Special or Kindergarten __. 

Total .'. 

Enrollment in schools — 

Kindergarten — Boys. 

Girls... 

Primary grades — Boys _ 

Girls 

Grammar grades — Boys 

Girls 

Total enrollment — Boys __ 

Girls 

Grand total 



508,033 



294 



126,112 



7,592 



468 

6,423 

453 

248 



271,303 



1904. 



118,276 

775 

1,064 

756 



120,871 



518,192 
10,077 



528,269 

321 

116,714 



3,287 
51 
49 
13 


3,276 

65 

49 

9 


3,276 


3,283 


150 

3 

4 

3,596 


163 

3 

5 

3,621 


3,753 


3,792 


2,775 
3,224 


1,778 
3,362 


938 
6,654 


926 
6,871 



7,797 



474 

6,669 

353 

279 



7,592 

2,190 
2,259 
94,316 
85,045 
42,873 
44,620 


7,797 

2,295 
2,399 
96,088 
86,227 
44,713 
45,871 


139,379 
131,924 


143,092 
134,497 



277,589 
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PRIMARY AND- GRAMMAR SCHOOLS— Continued. 



1903. 



1904. 



SCHOOL STATISTICS— Con<tnu«d. 



Average number of pupils belonging to school 

Average daily attendance , 

Average i>ercentage of attendance 



Number of districts maintaining school — 

Less than 120 days 

120 days and less than 160 days 

160 days and less than 200 days 

200 days or over _._ 



Total number of districts maintaining school 



Average number of days school was maintained in all 
schools in State _ ._- 



Average number of months the teachers in charge have 
taugnt in same school 

Average salary paid teachers and principals 



Number of school visits made by County Superintendent... 

Number of visits made by School Trustees 

Number of visits made by other people 



Number of volumes in school libraries 

Number of volumes in county teachers' libraries. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand July 1st 

From State apportionment _ , 

From county apportionment 

From city or district taxes , 

From sale of bonds _ ._. 

From miscellaneous sources. .-_ 



Total 



Expenditures. 

For teachers' salaries.. .. 

For contingent expenses 

For sites and buildings 

For library books ana apparatus 



Total 

Balance on hand June 30th 



Valuation of all Property. 

Lots, houses, and furniture 

School libraries 

Apparatus 



Total 



212,570 

199,195 

94 


220,626 

207,693 

94 


22 


40 


738 


772 


2,267 
230 


2,187 
236 


3,257 


3,235 


166 


165 


29 


30 


167.47 


$69.21 


17,587 

26,440 

202,069 


16,982 

22,348 

212,708 


1,386,789 
38,127 


41,145 



$1,541,442 15 

3,525,602 94 

2,336,021 77 

394,535 05 

538,348 53 

111,224 38 



$8,447,074 82 



$4,927,118 24 

1,275,526 96 

654,074 09 

83,946 52 



$6,940,665 81 
$1,506,409 01 



$17,675 116 00 
743,953 00 
339,049 00 



$18,758,117 00 



$1,483,775 92 

3,565,364 15 

2,551,660 87 

527,377 84 

1,049,434 66 

146,044 76 

$9,323,658 20 



$5,113,222 02 

1,264,186 93 

1,400,635 07 

105,629 72 



$7,883,673 74 
$1,439,984 46 



$19,588,655 00 
764,830 00 
335,413 00 



$20,683,898 00 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 




1904. 



Number of teachers who are graduates of California State 
Normal Schools — 

Chico -.- - -- 

Los Angeles 

San Diego _ - — 

San Francisco -.. .-- - 

San Jos^ -- 



258 


257 


661 


745 


76 


142 


129 


170 


1,167 


1,306 



Total 



Number of teachers who are graduates of other normal 
schools on the accredited list of State Board of Education. 

Number of teachers who are graduates of Universities — 
University of California _-- 



Stanford Universit 



'i 



Those on accredited list of State Board of Education . 

Number of pupils graduating from Grammar Schools — 

Boys _ -- . .- 

Girls -. 



Total 



Number of pupils graduating from High Schools — 

Boys.- 

Girls ---- -.- 



Total 



Average cost per pupil enrolled in — 

)ls 



Grammar Schools 
High Schools 



Number of pupils graduating from Hi^h Schools for year 
closing June 30, 1903, who entered higher institutions of 
learning during year closing June 30, 1904 — 
State Normal Schools — 

Chico . 

Los Angeles 

San Diego .- 

San Francisco 

San Jos€ 



Total 



University of California- 
Berkeley, proper 

Medical Department- . 
Hastings Law School . 
Dental College 



Total 

Stanford University 



2,291 



322 



2,620 



386 



• 


478 
232 
121 




545 
269 


3,354 
4,263 




3,917 
5,407 


7,617 




9,324 


799 
1,275 




881) 
1,362 


2,074 




2,248 


$23 17 
$54 12 




$23 35 
$60 10 


Boys. 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 


Girls. 
9 
44 

68 
108 


Total. 
10 
45 

8 
68 


236 


241) 


210 

81 

13 

9 


166 
5 

1 



376 

86 

14 

9 


313 


172 


485 


103 




70 


173 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 



There has been expended out of the appropriations for this office, 
other than salaries, from July 1, 1902, to June 30, 1904: 

POSTAGE, EXPRESSAGE, AND TELEGRAPHING. 

Fifty-foupth Fiscal Yeap— July 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903. 

By appropriation - $800 00 

To postage $651 56 

To expressage _ 155 73 

To telegraphing 92 71 

800 00 

Fifty-fifth Fiscal Yeap— July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904. 

By appropriation |900 00 

To postage $620 08 

To expressage ^ 210 12 

To telegraphing 69 80 

900 00 

TRAVELING AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

Fifty-foupth Fiscal Yeap— July 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903. 

By appropriation $1,500 00 

To traveling and visiting schools $1,234 96 

To contingent expenses _ 230 73 

1,465 69 

Balance (reverts to the State) $34 31 

Fifty-fifth Fiscal Yeap— July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904. 

By appropriation __ $1,600 00 

To traveling and visiting schools $1,238 47 

To contingent expenses ._- 361 53 

1,600 00 

PRINTING. 

Fifty-foupth and Fifty-fifth Fiscal Yeaps. 

Regular appropriation for fifty-fourth fiscal year ._ $5,000 00 

Extra appropriation-- _. .* -_ 3,000 00 

Total appropriation $8,000 00 * 

Expended for printing --. - 8 000 00 

Appropriation for fifty-fifth fiscal year _ - $6,000 00 

Expended for printing 6,000 00 

State op California, ) 

r SS 

County of Sacramento. ) 

I, Thomas J. Kirk, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of California, 
do swear that the above contains a true and correct statement of the manner in which 
appropriations for the support of the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of California, except salaries, were expended from July 1, 1902, to June 30, 
i904, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

THOMAS J. KIRK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 15th day of September, 1904. 

JULIA B. KIRK, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instmctioii. 
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